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DUTIES TO THE CHURCH, 


Ir we look at one aspect of Chris- 
tian society, we cannot help being 
overwhelmed with astonishment at 
the number and the greatness of the 
generous deeds and sacrifices which 
crowd and adorn its history. The 
noble, the powerful, the highly gifted, 
the wealthy, have lavished their pos- 
sessions, their labors, their lives, for 
their fellow-men, in such a way as 
really to merit our wonder when we 
think of the weakness of human na- 
ture and the rarity of disinterested 
philanthropy among those who are 
not Christians. But, if we look at 
another aspect of the same, the 
amount of meanness, selfishness, and 
baseness which meets our view makes 
us wonder that Christian faith has, 
after all, produced so little really rare 
and rich fruit in the soil of human 
nature. The little which we do find 
8 so perfect that we are astonished 
hot to see more of the same quality 


produced by the same causes and in- 
fluences. When we think of the mo- 
tive which men have for making sac- 
rifices, and of the example which has 
been given them—that is, that the 
Lord of heaven has died on the cross 
for mankind—the conduct of those 
Christians who have followed that 
example by the practice of heroic 
perfection seems merely the fulfil- 
ment of a plain, Christian duty of 
gratitude. On the other hand, the 
conduct of those Christians who live 
a selfish and unworthy life appears 
got only in a mean and ignoble, but 
even in an atrocious, light. That we 
belong absolutely to God, that we 
have been redeemed by the blood of 
Christ, that we have only one lawful 
end to our life on the earth, which is 
to glorify God and merit to be glori- 
fied by him hereafter, are first truths 
which no Catholic ever thinks of de- 
nying or doubting. These truths 
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caused some of the saints to renounce 
literally everything for Jesus Christ, 
and others to administer the power 
and wealth which they retained, ex- 
clusively for the glory of God and 
the good of their fellow-men. The 
saints are only examples of the high- 
est degrees of those virtues of the 
same kind which constitute the 
character of all really good Chris- 
tians. Every rich man, therefore, 
who wishes to be a good Christian, 
must have the same devotion to the 
faith, to the church, to the cause of 
God, of Christ, and of the Vicar of 
Christ on earth, which the saints had. 
Devotion to the church sums up the 
whole, because it includes or implies 
everything. ‘This devotion must pre- 
cede, direct, and dominate over every 
intention, motive, object, and under- 
taking of life. ‘The obligation to it 
lies in the very nature of baptism. 
The baptized person is wholly de- 
voted to the service of the Lord who 
has redeemed him, signed him with 
his own peculiar mark, and given him 
a title to the crown of celestial glory. 
The nature and extent of the service 
due varies with the position and the 
talents of the individual. The one 
who receives one talent is bound to 
gain one more with it. This may 
mean, for instance, that this par- 
ticular man, or that particular woman, 
is bound to no other service to the 
church than to bring up well some 
three or five children, to come to 
Mass and the sacraments with them, 
to live an honest life, and to make 
some small contributions to the treas- 
ury of the church. The one who re- 
ceives five talents is also bound to 
gain five more. The explication of 
the sense of this, and its application 
to particular cases, are easily made. 
Whatever the talents conferred on 
any individual may be, all must be 
devoted primarily to the sacred cause 
of the Catholic Church. It is the 
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kingdom of Christ; it is the only hope 
of salvation to the world ; it is the ark 
of safety to the individual himself 
with whom we are speaking. Into 
that church he has been baptized at 
the font, and made its child, its citi- 
zen, and its subject. There is no es- 
cape from its allegiance except by 
treason. The character of baptism 
is ineffaceable, and no one who bears 
that mark has any rights over him- 
self, his talents, or his possessions, ex- 
cept such as are conceded to him by 
the law of Christ. “ Ye are not your 
own, ye are bought with a price.” 
“ Henceforth, no one liveth to him- 
self, and no one dieth to himself.” 
It is necessary to live and die as a 
member of the Catholic Church, in 
order to live honorably and to die 
happily. As it is only by partaking 
in the common life of the church that 
its individual members have any life 
of their own, it is their first duty to 
promote that common life. The law 
of life is the law of duty: the greater 
and stronger and more important the 
member is, the greater is the ser- 
vice it is bound to render to the 
body. 

The duties of Catholics who be- 
long to the higher and more wealthy 
class in society to the church are very 
various, numerous, and heavy. One 
portion of them coincides to a great 
extent with their obligations to the 
poor and miserable, of which notice 
was taken in our last number. The 
obligation of succoring their fellow- 
creatures because they are of the 
same blood through Adam, and made 
in the rational image of the same 
God, becomes more sacred towards 
those who are brethren in Christ 
through baptismal grace. How is it 


possible for Christians who expect to 
be saved through the infinite charity 
of Jesus Christ to revel in splendor, 
luxury, and enjoyment, and at the 
same time to look with heartless in- 
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difference on the want and suffering 
of those who are the dearest friends 
of Christ? If they are charitable 
and kind-hearted, as every true Chris- 
tian must be, the charities of the 
church are so numerous and exten- 
sive as to tax their generosity to the 
utmost. There is great scope for 
private and personal charity toward 
individuals, but the great organized 
works of general charity must be car- 
ried on by the clergy or religious so- 
cieties. The funds which they are 
ordinarily able to procure for these 
works are, in proportion to the neces- 
sities clamoring for relief, like the five 
loaves and two small fishes which the 
disciples of Christ set before the fam- 
ishing multitude of five thousand 
men, besides women and children. 
These small funds come in great part 
from the almsgiving of laboring peo- 
ple, or from the various devices of 
lectures, fairs, concerts, etc., to which 
the managers of charitable works are 
obliged to resort. After all has been 
done, the Catholic priest, the chari- 
table layman who makes his round 
of visits in the name of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul’s Society, the Sister of 
Charity, are hardly able to do more 
than help those who are in want of 
the absolutely necessary clothing, 
food, and fire with which to keep off 
the gaunt death that grins at them 
out of every corner of their life. The 
demands upon charity are constant, 
multifarious, and pressing. ‘They are 
made chiefly upon priests, who have 
already given up everything for God. 
It is plain, therefore, that it is the 
duty of the rich to furnish them liber- 
ally and abundantly with the means 
for supplying these demands. 

The building of churches, their 
decoration, the furnishing of sacred 
vessels and ornaments for the sanc- 
tuary, and other works directly con- 
nected with the service and worship 
of the divine Majesty, are objects de- 
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manding a truly immense outlay of 
money. So far as concerns that 
which is necessary for the ministering 
of the word and sacraments of Christ, 
these spiritual wants of the people 
take precedence of their bodily neces- 
sities. So far as the decoration, 
splendor, and dignity of religion only 
are concerned, they come next after 
the more essential works of charity. 
Add to the buildings which are im- 
mediately devoted to divine worship, 
all those which belong to colleges, 
schools, orphanages, etc., and the 
work demanded of the Catholics of 
the United States appears colossal, 
and would seem impossible, did we 
not see before our eyes so much 
of it already accomplished. Then, 
there are the most just and impera- 
tive claims of the Holy Father, and 
the pathetic appeals of the foreign 
missions, never so pressing as at the 
present moment, when the downfall 
of the power of France has left them 
so denuded of the succor which they 
formerly received from that most gen- 
erous nation. The naive response 
which a most estimable French lady 
once gave to a priest who asked her 
for a donation to a good work in this 
city, very well expresses the true state 
of the case in hand: “ Very much 
call, very little fund.” Nowhere is 
this more literally true than in New 
York. The most extreme liberality 
of all the Catholics of this city who 
have anything to spare, whether rich 
or poor, would not yield the means 
of furnishing a sufficient number of 
churches, schools, and other means 
for supplying the spiritual and corpo- 
ral wants of our swarming and in- 
creasing population. Millions might 
be used at the present moment, if 
they could be had, in works of the 
most practical utility and even neces- 
sity. When a city or a nation is in 
straits through the calamities of war, 
pestilence, or famine, all its citizens 
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are expected to strain every nerve 
and to make heroic sacrifices for its 
relief. No city or nation has a thou- 
sandth part of the claim to devotion 
from its citizens which the church pos- 
sesses. And the church, always mili- 
tant, is always in straits, at least in 
some part of her great empire, always 
suffering from the effects of the perpe- 
tual warfare waged against her, from 
pestilential vices and sins among her 
children, from a famine of the word 
and sacraments of Christ among the 
most neglected and abandoned of 
her people. God alone can help her 
efficiently. But men must struggle 
to help themselves, if they expect 
God to help them. Our Lord de- 
manded of his disciples to feed the 
hungry multitude, and ordered them 
to set before them the whole of their 
own scanty provisions. “He him- 
self knew what he would do,” and 
he did it. by multiplying miraculous- 
ly the loaves and fishes of his disci- 
ples. God alone can rescue the famish- 
ing and perishing multitudes of Chris- 
tendom and heathendom from the 
abyss oftemporal and spiritual ruin and 
death which yawns under their feet. 
Society must be reconstructed on a 
Christian basis, and by mighty, or- 
ganic movements, in which the church 
and the state, the hierarchy, both ec- 
clesiastical and civil, and all the pow- 
ers contained in the bosom of socie- 
ty, in harmonious concert of action, 
labor together for a common end, it 
must work out its own regeneration 
and the Christian civilization of the 
human race ; or the work will remain 
for ever incomplete. Christendom 
is full of deadly disorders and wounds, 
inflicted on it by the fell power of 
schism, heresy, and infidelity. Only 
Catholic unity can heal it, and com- 
bine its members in the work assign- 
ed to it by divine Providence, and 
only a miracle of grace can restore 
to that unity the severed and disor- 
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ganized parts, close up the deadly 
gashes in the living body, and reani- 
mate it with complete health. The 
zeal, activity, and wedfth of the whole 
community, collected in the commu- 
nion of the Catholic Church, would 
be sufficient for as thorough a regen- 
eration of New York, and of the 
whole United States, as the most 
sanguine optimist could ever expect 
to see brought about in any country 
in the world. Christendom, united 
in itself, and governed on Christian 
principles, would absorb into itself on 
a century the entire world. But 
meanwhile, the faithful and loyal 
children of the church must do what 
they can, and await the time for God 
to do what he has determined, and 
to a great extent made conditicnal in 
the efforts of men. The most of our 
Catholic people in the United States 
have, on the whole, fulfilled the duty 
of contributing the funds required 
for carrying on the works of the 
church remarkably well. Whether 
the richer portion of them have done 
their fair share, is a question not so 
easy to answer. Instances of prince- 
ly generosity have not been wanting, 
and to a considerable extent there 
has been a creditable liberality ma- 
nifested by the wealthier classes of 
Catholics when they have been pub- 
licly or privately solicited to aid in re- 
ligious or other charitable works. That 
there are some who are niggardly in 
their disposition, and many who are 
more sparing and moderate in their 
charities than they ovght to be, can 
hardly be doubted. ‘The compara- 
tively small number of wealthy men 
in the Catholic community has ne- 
cessarily thrown the great burden of 
supporting the institutions of the 
church upon the mass of the people 
who are not rich. There is nothing 
in this to complain of. If the rich 
do their fair share, it is no disgrace 
to them that they enjoy the benefits 
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which have been chiefly purchased 
by the money of the laboring classes. 
But if they fall behind their propor- 
tion, it is a real disgrace to them, be- 
cause they receive in that case for 
nothing, and as an alms from the 
poor, something which they ought 
to have paid for. 

The church demands something 
more than a portion of the surplus of 
the wealth of the rich. She demands 
the consecration and devotion of the 
minds, the wills, the time, the efforts 
of all the ite of her laity, of those 
who are rich in intellectual gifts and 
acquisitions, as well as of those who 
are rich in gold and silver. The 
principal medium of the operation of 
this devotion at the present time are 
voluntary associations under the sanc- 
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tion and direction of the hierarchy. 
These associations have for their 
scope the organization of charitable 
works, the diffusion of knowledge, re- 
sistance to the enemies of the church, 
the defence of the Holy See, and 
general co-operation with the clergy 
in the extension of the Catholic reli- 
gion. We will not enlarge on this 
theme, at present, as we have pro- 
mised to make our articles very brief, 
and an essay on the subject has al- 
ready appeared in our pages. What 
we have said will be sufficient, we 
trust, to stimulate all those who are 
imbued with the spirit of Catholic 
faith to greater zeal and effort in the 
sacred cause of the church, in which 
the laity have as great an interest as 
the clergy. 





ANNIVERSARY OF BAPTISM. 


BY A CONVERT. 


On this steep pathway, which, with prayers, I climb, 
I pause a moment—as a traveller might, 
Weary and footsore, and in dusty plight, 
Hearing, far off, the clear, melodious chime 

Of bells that mark the swiftly passing time: 
Then, as he pauses on the beetling hight, 
Through filming distance fixes his keen sight 
On one faint speck, his starting point at prime, 
And takes fresh courage for the sharp ascent— 
Thus do I pause to-day ; my steadfast eye 
Fixed on that point of time, in which doth lie 
The germ of all which can my soul content ; 


On which my waking thoughts, my dreams, are bent: 
Then, turn where life’s still summits touch th’ eternal sky. 
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THE HOUSE OF YORKE., 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


GOOD-NIGHT AND GOOD-BY. 


It is well for us that faith is able 
to decipher what De Quincey calls 
‘‘ the hieroglyphic meanings of human 
suffering ”; and that, though the in- 
terpretation should not at once be 
made plain to us, we may, at least, 
be sure that it is merciful. As St. 
Peter stands supreme, holding in his 
hand the shining keys of heaven, 
which none but he can set in the 
wards, and none but he can turn, so 
to each Christian on earth is given 
the golden key to a personal heaven, 
and none but he can open the door, 
and none but he can close it. With- 
in that door sits the interpreter, and 
when the soul is still it hears his 
voice reading, with praise and amen, 
both day and night: and some rid- 
dles he makes clear, and on some he 
sets the seal with the Holy Name; 
and that is God’s secret, and one 
day he will speak to the soul con- 
cerning it. He who seeks to tear 
away that seal finds only darkness 
and confusion; but he who folds his 
hands above it will at last be illumi- 
nated. 

Never once during his trial had 
Dick Rowan rebelled against God, 
or questioned him. Nature might 
writhe in pain, and forget for a time 
the words of praise, but it submitted ; 
and, according to the tumult and 
darkness that had prevailed, so were 
the light and peace that followed. 
It was thorough work, as all the work 
in this soul had been from the first, 
and his convalescence was like a new 
birth, 


On the morning after Edith’s part- 


ing with Carl Yorke, Dick remained 
in his room unvisited, keeping all 
his strength for that first drive. At 
length the carriage came to the door, 
and Mr. Williams, who had insisted 
on remaining at home to superintend 
what he called the “launching ” of 
his step-son, came down-stairs with 
Dick. Mrs. Williams, all smiles, fol- 
lowed after, rustling in silks donned 
in honor of this great occasion 
Edith and Ellen Williams stood in 
the entry, awaiting the little proces- 
sion. Miss Ellen, blushing and be- 
dizened, was to accompany the two 
on their drive. Edith had preferred 
to stay at home and prepare for her 
evening exodus to Hester’s. 

“Why, Dick, you look like an 
Esyuimaux!” she exclaimed. “I can- 
not even see your nose. How are 
you to get any fresh air ?” 

He laughed. “I told mother that 
I could not breathe anything but fur; 
but she is a tyrant.” 

“Tt isn’t often I get the chance 
to play the tyrant over you,” Mrs. 
Williams remarked, and began giving 
orders to have sundry hot soap-stones, 
and gay afghar.s put into the carriage. 

“ Mother,” her son exclaimed, “ I 
am ashamed of having such a fuss 
made over me! I will runaway. I 
will leave the country. I will go 
back to bed.” 

He really blushed, and seemed an- 
noyed. 

They went out, and there was the 
parade of getting settled in their 
places, Mrs, Williams pleasantly con- 
scious, and her son distressfully so, 
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that several of the neighbors were 
looking on with interest. The inqui- 
ries for Dick had, indeed, been con- 
stant from all the neighborhood, even 
from persons with whom they had no 
acquaintance, Not a woman, young 
or old, but had looked kindly on the 
young sailor, and known when he 
sailed away, and when he came back; 
not a child but smiled and nodded 
to him through the window when he 
passed. Of course they had all sur- 
mised that the lovely young girl 
whom they had seen there before, and 
who had now been taking care of 
him, was one day to be his wife. She 
divided their attention with him as 
she stood on the step, and watched 
him drive away. 

It was the hour of the steamer’s 
departure; and when Edith was 
alone, she shut herself into her cham- 
ber, and, kneeling there, prayed fer- 
vently that God would keep the tra- 
veller wherever he might wander, 
and that, though far from her, he 
might be ever near to heaven. 

She did not leave her room when 
she heard the others come home; 
and after a while Mrs. Williams came 
to say that Dick would like to see 
her. 

“We had a delightful drive, and 
he is not a bit the worse for it,” the 
mother said. “He will be well 
enough to go to Mrs, Cleaveland’s 
to see you, now; but I think he 
wants to have a good talk with you 
before you go away. He told me 
not to let any one interrupt.” 

Edith knew well what the sum; 
mons meant, and with one upward 
aspiration, “O Spirit of light and 
truth !” she went immediately, 

Dick was sitting in his arm-chair 
by the window when she entered, 
and he looked around with a bright 
smile and greeting, “ Well, little sis- 
ter!” and motioned’ her to a chair 
near him. 
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On hearing that title, she stopped, 
and clasped her hands on her bosom. 

“It was a brother who sent for 
you,” he said. “Come!” 

She seated herself, speechless, al- 
most breathless. 

“ Edith, where is Carl Yorke ?” he 
asked gently. 

She gave the answer with a quiet 
that looked like coldness. “He 
left in the steamer to-day for Eng- 
land. From there he continues his 
travels to the East, I do not know 
where else. No person is to know 
this but you and me, as his mother 
cannot be told.” 

The color and the smile left Dick 
Rowan’s face. Surprise and pain for 
a moment deprived him of the power 
of speech. 

“ T am astonished and distressed !” 
he said, at length. “I wished to see 
him, to talk with him. But that he 
is not a Catholic, I should have 
wished to see you married soon.” 

A deep blush of wounded deli- 
cacy rushed to Edith’s cheeks. “ Dick 
Rowan,” she said, “you have yet 
much to learn about women, or, at 
least, about me. Whatever feelings 
of sympathy and affection I may 
have had for Carl Yorke, my conduct 
and conversation with him have been 
irreproachable, and so have my 
thoughts even. The thought of mar- 
riage has not crossed my mind, I 
do not wish to hear you speak of it.” 

Her dignified answer disconcerted 
him for a moment. He had made 
the mistake nearly always made by 
men, often made by women, of mis- 
interpreting the nature, or, at least, 
the degree of development, of an af- 
fection as yet angelically pure, if 
ardent. 

“ You were quite right in suppos- 
ing that I would marry no one but a 
Catholic,” she remarked. 

“]T have done you a great wrong, 
Edith,” he said hastily, “ and I wish 
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to repair it as far as I can. But, 
first, will you tell me why you pro- 
mised to marry me ?” 

“ Because you told me that your 
life hung in the balance, and that I 
was your only hope and aim,” she 
answered. Her voice trembled slight- 
ly, and her eyes softened as she re- 
membered how nearly he had spoken 
the truth. “You had been my first 
and most faithful friend. I consider- 
ed my obligations stronger to you 
than any one else. I could not to- 
lerate the thought of your suffering 
through me, when I was the only 
person you cared for.” 

While she spoke, his eyes were 
downcast, and a deep color burned 
in his face. “ Did my dependence 
on you attract your affection ?” he 
asked, still looking down. 

“It attracted my pity and anxie- 
ty,” she replied, without hesitation. 
“I should respect more a man who 
would be able to live without me. 
I do not believe that these violent 
feelings are either healthy or lasting ; 
and I would not choose to act the 
Eastern myth of the tortoise support- 
ing a world,” 

“Oh! how mean I was!” he ex- 
claimed. “ How contemptibly selfish ! 
Let me tell you all. I had a strong 
affection for you, that is true; but I 
can see now that there were unwor- 
thy motives mingled with it. There 
were pride, ambition, and self-will. 
I was determined to take you away 
from Carl Yorke. I knew that he 
thought of you, and I believed that 
he would win you, unless I prevented 
it. Your antecedents of birth, your 
tastes and social position, your kind 
of education, all were the same, and 
made you suited to each other. I 
said to myself that my being a Ca- 
tholic gave me the precedence ; but 
in my heart I knew that there was 
no reason why he, as well as I, 
should not receive the gift of faith. 
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I knew, indeed, that his friendship 
for Alice Mills had predisposed him 
toward it, and that he read Catholic 
books. But I was determined to 
have you. I did not dare to ask if 
you would be quite content. I would 
not contemplate any other possibili- 
ty. When I asked you if you were 
willing, it was only after you had 
promised. I confess this with shame 
and contrition !” 

“ Dick,” Edith asked breathlessly, 
“have you quite got over caring 
very much about me? Are you not 
disappointed ?” 

He raised his face, and all the 
shame and distress passed away from 
it. “The only disappointment I am 
now capable of feeling,” he said, with 
the emphasis of truth, “would be in 
case any earthly object should come 
between me and God. In the last 
few weeks I have learned to shrink 
with fear and aversion from all earth- 
ly affection. There is nothing but 
harm in those attachments which are 
so strong that the loss of their object 
brings destruction. They are mis- 
taken in their aim. Why, Edith, 
what I worshipped in you was not 
simply what you are, a good and 
amiable girl, but a goddess. You 
were magnified in my eyes, I put 
you in a niche. That niche is now 
empty. Or, no!” he added, raising 
his brightening eyes, “ it is not emp- 
ty, but the right one stands there. 
You could never have satisfied the 
enthusiasm of my expectation. The 
great and wonderful good which I 
vaguely looked for with you, I should 
never have won. I mistook my ob- 
ject.” 

He looked out thoughtfully, and 
she sat looking at him. At length 
he said, with a faint smile, “ I wrote 
you last year of a visit I paid to the 
island and cave of Capri. That 
scene is like my past life. That 
cave was an enchanted place, so fair, 
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so blue, so unreal! All ordinary cri- 
tical sense deserted me as I gazed. 
I could easily have believed that the 
walls and ceiling were of jewels, and 
the watery floor some magical blue 
wine. As I sat in the boat and look- 
ed back, I saw a white star in the 
distance. Everything but that, and 
a long white ray from it, was blue. 
I rowed toward that star, I looked 
at it as my goal, just as I made you 
my goal. But when I came near, I 
found that it was no star. It was 
only the low entrance to the cave. 
Or, rather, it was for me the passage 
to sunshine and the heavens. And 
that you have been to me, Edith,” 
he said, turning toward her. “Thank 
God that your influence with me 
has always been for good, and that, 
in leaving you, I progress rather 
than change! You inspired me, and 
kept me from what was low, when I 
had no religion to help me. I can 
see it allnow. The very excess and 


enthusiasm of my affection for you 


was necessary in order to govern me 
and keep me from harm. Besides, 
it is my nature to do with my might 
what my hands find to do. I was 
not then capable of resolving to do 
right for the sake of right ; but when 
I was strong enough, then you drew 
aside, and left me face to face with 
God !” 

His breath came quickly, and his 
wide-opened eyes were fixed on the 
western sky, and caught its golden 
light. 

“Of course there was a struggle,” 
he resumed, “ for I wassincere. But 
that is over. My unreasonable af- 
fection for you is as thoroughly era- 
dicated as if it had never been a part 
of my life. I am ashamed of having 
so given myself up to it.” 

Edith hesitated, then put the test. 
“ Dick, I must be satisfied that I am 
really free. If you were sure now 
that no other, deeper sympathy stood 
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between me and you, and that I were 
ready and willing to fulfil my en- 
gagement with you, would you still say 
that God alone held your heart ?” 

His expression was one of terror 
and shrinking. “ It is not so, Edith !” 
he exclaimed. “God forbid that it 
should be so! I could no more go 
back to those hopes and wishes of 
the past than I could be a little boy 
again !” 

After the momentary fear and sus- 
pense that had accompanied her 
question, Edith’s first feeling was one 
of joyful relief and freedom, her se- 
cond an indignant sense of the wrong 
that had been done her. She rose 
from her chair, walked to the other 
window, and stood there looking out 
with eyes that saw no object before 
her. Her mind glanced swiftly back 
over the last year and a half. She 
remembered the bright peacefulness 
of her life, yet half-enshrouded in the 
mists of childhood, the vision of her 
womanhood shining large and vague 
just above the line of her eyelids; 
for she cared not yet to look at or 
question that future. She recollect- 
ed the hopes and aims that had be- 
gun to form themselves, of doing 
good, of making herself such a Ca- 
tholic as would be a credit to the 
faith, of helping and instructing her 
poor, of trying to bring her uncle’s 
family into the church; and she re- 
membered a faint rose-tinge of per- 
sonal happiness, soft and rare, and too 
delicate to be seen, but felt by some 
finer intuition. Then came the sud- 
den call that had put her life in con- 
fusion, the future wrenched rudely 
open, the many clustering interests 
trampled by one that demanded to 
be made paramount. And there was 
no more cause than this! 

Indignation swelled to the point 
of speech. She turned about, and 
faced Dick Rowan, and her eyes 
flashed. 
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“ You may well be ashamed,” she 
said, “ for you have been unmanly ! 
I do not speak of what I have suffered 
in my own mind; but you have ex- 
posed my reputation, which, next to 
my character, I hold sacred. You have 
deprived me of your mother’s friend- 
ship; for she will never cease to 
blame me. You have had me pro- 
claimed as your promised wife, every 
one supposing that the promise was 
freely given. Yet, when I went down- 
stairs that day, I was like a victim 
going to be immolated. Nothing 
but prayer had strengthened my re- 
solution. I thought that a refusal 
would be your destruction. You had 
said as much, You have exposed 
me to the condemnation of shallow 
judges, who will be only too glad to 
find fault. Those people who pro- 
nounce without knowing, and think 
that they can include the motives of 
another’s whole life in three words, 
will all condemn me. _ I, who have 
tried with constant watchfulness to 
walk to a hair’s-breadth in the path 
of womanly propriety, shall be point- 
ed at as the girl who jilted you and 
broke your heart. And all this, not 
from the blindness of real affection, 
which would have excused you in 
my eyes, but from will, and pride, 
and a mere fascination. Don’t tell 
me of eradicating areal affection. It 
may be conquered, and made subject 
to duty; but sympathy is not to be 
eradicated. That feeling which has 
died in your heart was, indeed, a 
false blossom.” 

She turned and stretched her hands 
out toward the East, where, far 
away, the steamer that bore Carl 
Yorke ploughed the twilight wave. 
“QO Carl! you would not have 
done it,” she cried, and burst into 
tears; the usual womanly peroration 
to such a discourse. 

* OQ God, accept my humiliation !” 

She heard that tremulous prayer 
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through her sobs, and, starting, look- 
ed at Dick. His face was bowed 
forward in his hands, as though he 
could never again raise it. She re- 
collected herself. It was God who 
had cured and enlightened him. He 
was not a man who had turned from 
one fickle fancy to another. He 
was in the hands of God. 

She wiped her eyes, and, after a 
little while, went and knelt beside 
his chair. “Forgive me, Dick, for 
reproaching you so,” she said. “It 
is over now. We all make mistakes, 
and those only do well who acknow- 
ledge them, and forgive others. My 
childhood’s dear friend, let us forget 
all that is painful in the past. God 
will direct. ‘There is much in life 
besides marrying and giving in mar- 
riage, and I do not wish to think of 
that again, not for a long, long time, 


if at all. Set the seal on the events 
of the last two years. They never 
happened. Iam happy now. You 


know that, though I was born at the 
North, I have a Southern temper. 
See ! the little cyclone is past, and I 
am clear from every cloud. We are 
two sober friends, who wish each 
other no end of good. Tell me what 
you mean to do.” 

He raised his head, and the one 
absorbing interest of his new life came 
back and obliterated the passing 
trouble. “I do not know, Edith, 
and I lay no plans. I have no rea- 
son to trust my own will or wish. I 
give myself up entirely to direction, 
and am certain on but one point: 
God will not let me go, and I will 
not let him go. When I lay bruised 
and helpless before him, he took me 
in his arms and healed me, and I 
will never know another love. He 
has kindled a fire in my heart which 
my life shall guard. I rejected him 
once, but will never again. That 
night I spent in the church, before 
my baptism, a voice from the altar 
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asked me, I thought, to give up all 
for God; and it would have been 
easy then for me to promise. As I 
meditated on heaven, the Mother 
of Christ drew to herself all that is 
lovely in woman ; all that was strong, 
and true, and protecting in a guide 
clustered around the church ; all that 
was adorable, that passed beyond 
speech, was there before me in the 
tabernacle. I thought then that to be 
a brother in any religious order, or a 
servant in the church, to sleep under 
the same roof that sheltered the head 
of Christ, to light the candles, to 
care for his altar, to serve Mass, all 
that would be the highest honor and 
happiness. I think so now, but I 
ask nothing. I thought then with 


self-contempt how I had toiled to 
earn money, when the ‘ inexhaustible 
riches of God’ had lain untouched 
at my hand; how I had travelled to 
see the wonders of the earth, when 
the wonders of God had appealed to 


me in vain. But when daylight 
came, I treated the whole as a dream, 
a mere exaltation of the fancy, and 
impracticable. I know now that 
what I took for a dream is the oniy 
reality, and what I thought reality 
is but a dream. I resisted the inspira- 
tion, and have been lacerated on the 
briers of my own obstinacy.” 

He paused, looking out toward the 
west, and in the fine golden light 
that was left from sunset, with the 
new moon and the evening star half- 
drowned there, his face looked beauti- 
ful. Calmness, humility, solemnity, 
and sweetness mingled in its expres- 
sion. 

Edith whispered a low “ Well, 
Dick ?” to make him speak again ; 
for he had, apparently, forgotten her. 

“Father John has promised me 
that I may make a retreat as soon 
as he thinks me well enough,” he 
said, rousing himself at the sound of 
her voice. “I do not look beyond 
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that. I do not know anything. I 
wait.” And again there was silence. 

After a while, Edith said timidly, 
for he seemed buried in a reverie, 
“Do you remember last year, Dick, 
when we went about the city, like 
two strange sight-seers? You said 
then that the poor and the suffering 
looked at you in an asking way dif- 
ferent from the look they gave oth- 
ers. Don’t you think it might have 
been the Lord who asked through 
their eyes ?” 

“T have not a doubt of it,” he 
answered. 

“Nothing else is of worth!” he 
said after a minute, as if speaking to 
himself—“ nothing else is of worth !” 
And again, “ O miserable waste !” 

Presently she spoke again, very 
softly: ‘ Sometimes, when one has 
meditated a long while, everything 
seems unspeakably good and beauti- 
ful, as if all werein God. A warmth 
and sweetness flow around the soul. 
If your enemy should come to injure 
you, you would embrace him. If 
your friend were taken away from 
you, you would smile, and let him 
go. For, turning to the Lord, you 
find all there. Nothing is lost. 
When you go away, you feel still, 
and speak lowly. You want to do 
something for some one; and, wher- 
ever you look, you see the Lord, and 
whatever you do is done for him, 
He accepts it all, and nothing is 
small, and nothing is great. If you 
see any one suffer, you pity, and try 
to help, and, perhaps, you weep; 
but the agony of pain you feel at 
other times at the sight of suffering, 
you do not feel now. You get a 
glimpse of the reason why angels 
can witness so much pain, yet still 
be happy.” 

Dick, looking out at the sky, 
smiled. “ Yes!” he said, “ yes !” 

A carriage drove up to the door, 
Hester’s carriage, come for Edith, 
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Twilight had fallen softly round them, 
and their faces were dim to each 
other in that curtained chamber. 

** My dear friend,” Edith said ear- 
nestly, “ is there peace between us ?” 

“ All is peace, Edith,” he answer- 
ed, 

“Then, before [ go,” she said, “ I 
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want you to put your hand on my 
head, and say, ‘ God bless you!’ ” 

He did as she bade him, laid his 
hand on her head, and said, “ God 
bless you for ever! Good-night!” 

Both of them knew that good- 
night meant good-by, yet they part- 
ed with a smile. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


EVERYBODY'S CHAPTER. 


The family had come to Boston, 
and were settled in their old home. 
The change had not been effected 
without emotion, and, to the surprise 
of all, the one most moved was Mr. 
Yorke. Whether, with that noble self- 
control in which men so much excel 
women, he had carefully concealed 
the real misery of his life in Seaton, 
or whether the return to their former 
home reminded him that it had been 
lost by his act, we will not attempt 
to say, for he did not. He was si- 
lent and very pale, and, as he enter- 
ed the house, stood on the threshold 
a moment, with an expression in his 
face which touched the hearts of all. 
One might read in his look the con- 
sciousness that a great change had 
passed over him since last he stood 
there, and that the return did not 
bring him the happiness he had an- 
ticipated. 

Perhaps nothing in life is more sad 
than to have a boon long sought for 
at length accorded to us, and to find 
that we have lost the power to take 
delight in its possession. 

The furniture and baggage had 
been sent in advance, and Hester 
and Edith had superintended the ar- 
rangement of everything, so that all 
was ready forthem. Their last week 
in Seaton had been spent with Major 
Cleaveland, at his house there. He 
had kept it open for that purpose, 
and remained to assist and accom- 


pany them, while his wife and chil- 
dren had preceded him to the 
city. 

Hester went to meet her family at 
the depot, and Edith stood in the door 
when they drove up, and ran joyfully 
out to embrace them. The house 
was bright, and dinner was ready. 
To Mrs. Yorke, there was but one 
blot on the occasion, and that was 
her son’s absence. But he had writ- 
ten her with such affection and cheer- 
fulness that she did not grieve too 
much. Besides, she expected him 
soon to return, 

Dinner over, Hester and her hus- 
band went to their own home, and 
the family sat once more together in 
their old, familiar sitting-room. The 
situation was one to provoke emo- 
tion or thoughtfulness. Clara set 
herself to cheer the company, and 
put sentiment into the background. 

“The first trouble in changing 
one’s residence,” she said, “is to 
make people remember one’s address, 
Fortunately, our number, 96, is pe- 
culiar. It is the only created thing 
I know, except the planets, which is 
not changed nor disconcerted by be- 
ing turned upside down. ‘Turn it as 
you will, stand on your head and 
look at it, tear the house down, still 
the number 96 smiles on you un- 
changed, and as changeless as a star, 
It is a very proper number to have 
on a house.” 
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They al sat and looked at her, 
smiling slightly, glad to be amused. 

“The next thing is,” she pursued, 
“to prevent our friends going to ex- 
tremes in making their new estimate 
of us. They must be made to com- 
prehend that, though we have posi- 
tively renounced the German, we are 
not Puritans nor ascetics; and that, 
though we have written, do write, 
and mean to write in future, and to 
put ourselves in print whenever we 
feel so disposed, we do not set up as 
geniuses, Papa,” she said, sudden- 
ly interrupting herself, “ why is not the 
plural of genius genii? I always 
want to say genii.” 

“ They mean about the same thing,” 
Mr. Yorke remarked ; and there was 
silence again for a while. 

The night was calm, the street 
quiet, but there was that unmistaka- 
ble feeling that a great press of hu- 
man life is near. It was not the pre- 
sence which one feels in the woods, 
where nature is obedient to its Mak- 
er, and the soul is lifted by the con- 
stantly ascending homage that sur- 
rounds it, but a lateral influence, elec- 
trical and exciting, of contending 
human wills. 

Clara was again the one to break 
silence. ‘Trees, and toads, and 
mosses, and no market, are all very 
charming for a change,” she said. 
“ But if one does not live in the city, 
the city should be near. A man or 
a woman without society is no better 
than a vegetable. You remember, 
papa, how Bolingbroke took root 
among his trees. And what delights 
one has in the city! There is mu- 
sic. O the violins!—the soprano 
witch among instruments! If Pan 
invented the pipe, the original of the 
organ, then A£Zolus invented this in- 
strument of airy octaves. Those old 
painters were right who put violins 
into the hands of their musical an- 
gels. Give a violin time enough, 
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and the music of it will gradually 
eat up the whole body, or etherealize 
it, till some day the musician, touch- 
ing carefully his precious film of a 
Cremona, will find it melt in his 
hands, and disappear in a harmoni- 
ous sigh. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
should like to hear this moment a 
whirlwind of violins, ten thousand, 
say, blowing through a vast hall with 
clustered pillars, and dusky nooks 
and reaches, and arches everywhere, 
and a sultry, fragrant dimness through 
it all, and an immense crowd holding 
their breaths to listen, and, away up 
in the roof, little birds perched, as 
they are in Notre Dame, at Paris, 
and trembling with fear and wonder 
through all their downy feathers, 
And when it was over, people would 
look at each other, and some would 
smile, and some laugh out with de- 
light; and the birds would venture 
two or three little silvery peeps, then 
fiutter about as though nothing had 
happened. Yes, the city is the place 
to live in.” 

“ and then,” said Edith, “ one can 
always go to church.” 

Clara immediately gave her cousin 
an enthusiastic embrace. “ Oh! you 
darling little bigoted Papist!’ she 
exclaimed. 

Melicent, sitting in the chimney- 
corner, was engrossed in her own 
thoughts. She was, perhaps, medi- 
tating on that romance of which 
Clara had written to Edith. A vil- 
lainously ugly, but tenderly-beloved 
Scotch terrier lay on the hearth-rug, 
his eyes fixed on the fire, and seem- 
ed to muse. Mrs. Yorke bent to- 
ward him, touched him lightly, and 
quoted Champfleuri, apropos of cats: 
“<< 4 guoi pense Vanimal qui pense ?’” 
and added a definition she had heard 
somewhere : “ * The brute creation is 
a syllogism, of which the conclusion 
is in the mind of God.’” 

This brought them to the point to 
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which their thoughts naturally tend- 
ed that evening. God, and the 
meanings of God, claimed their at- 
tention. 

“We are all tired,” Melicent said. 
“ Shall we have prayers now, papa ?” 

The Bible was brought, Betsey sent 
for, and they waited in silence for 
Mr. Yorke to begin the reading. He 
sat with his hand on the open page, 
and looked into the fire a moment, 
then looked at his wife. 

“ Amy, I would like, for to-night, 
to have all my family worship togeth- 
er,” he said. “ After to-night, we 
can go our different ways. Let Pa- 
trick and Mary and Anne be called 
in, and, since they cannot unite with 
us, let us unite with them. Are you 
willing ?” 

Mrs. Yorke blushed with surprise, 
but made no objection, Melicent 
drew herself up, but no one observed 
her. Mr. Yorke turned smilingly to 
his niece. “ Well, Edith, if you Ca- 
tholics will listen to a chapter from 
me, I will listen to your prayers, and 
join in them as far as I can.” 

She did not say anything as she 
rose to call the servants, but, in pass- 
ing her uncle, she laid a loving hand 
on his shoulder, and looked her gra- 
titude and delight. 

Patrick and the girls had too 
much confidence in Edith to hesitate, 
though they wondered much at her 
summons. Seated in the midst 
of the circle, they l&stened while 
Mr. Yorke read a psalm, then they 
knelt down. ‘There was a moment’s 
pause. ‘The Yorkes were accus- 
tomed to sit while their prayers were 


read. Then Mr. Yorke knelt, and 
wife and daughters followed his 
example, Melicent involuntarily, 


and making a motion to get up again 
as soon as she was down, but con- 
cluding to stay. Episcopalians 
kneel, she reflected, and she could 
mentally kneel with them. Edith 
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led the prayers, and her tremulous 
voice conciliated the good-will of the 
listeners. 

It was the first time any of this 
family had ever assisted at a private 
Catholic devotion, and they were as- 
tonished to perceive how every cir- 
cumstance and need of man was met 
by this perfect spiritual science. The 
devotion was not something apart 
from life, but an aspiration and peti- 
tion from every thought and act of 
life. The invocation to the Holy 
Spirit, the recommendation to place 
themselves in the presence of God, 
the pause for the examination of con- 
science, the act of contrition follow- 
ing it, the preparation for death—a 
Catholic knows them all, but to a 
Protestant their effect is startling. 

Never again would their own devo- 
tions seem to this family other than dry 
and unsatisfying; never would one 
of them again be in trouble or dan- 
ger, but the impulse would be to ut- 
ter the voice of Catholic prayer. 

In taking up their old life again, 
the Yorkes were surprised to find 
that they had grown more earnest and 
simple during the years they had 
spent in retirement. Mrs. Yorke had 
lost much of her love for fashion and 
luxury, the daughters were astonish- 
ed at the frivolity of some of their 
former pleasures, and Mr. Yorke car- 
ed less for heathen literature, and 
felt more interest in the poor and ig- 
norant. 

Edith was happy in her religion ; 
but, though she went to Mass every 
day when she could, had a mind 
too enlightened and well balanced to 
find her religion only in going to 
church. She was not in the least a 
gushing young lady: hers was a 
deep and silent enthusiasm which 
moved to action rather than speech. 
The persecution of Catholics was go- 
ing on in Massachusetts alsu, and 
Governor Gardner and his motley 
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legislature were making juries the 
judges of the law as well as of the 
facts, and disbanding Irish regiments 
(which were allowed to reorganize 
for 1862), and making a law which 
would enable them to send a troop 
of men to search the dormitories and 
closets and cellars of convent schools. 
But all this troubled Edith very lit- 
tle. She could laugh at the Zran- 
script’s parody : 


“ Half a league, half a league out of the city, 
All to the boarding-school rode the commit- 
tee :”" 


and could see how the enemies of 
the church were covering themselves 
with ridicule and disgrace, and se- 
curing their own ultimate defeat. 

“They’re hanging themselves! 
They’re hanging themselves!” Mr. 
Yorke would say with glee, at each 
new extravagance, 

When the Yorkes first returned to 
the city, Melicent’s affairs chiefly oc- 
cupied their minds. There was no en- 
gagement, and there had been no pri- 
vate intercourse between her and Mr. 
Griffeth; but she had not broken with 
him entirely, and had requested per- 
mission to receive friendly letters 
from him. After Mr. Griffeth had 
been bound over to commit no act 
and write no word aggressively senti- 
mental, this permission was unwill- 
ingly given. One of these friendly 
missives had come the week after her 
arrival; and, though the writer had 
kept the letter of his promise, he had 
so broken the spirit of it that Mrs, 
Yorke, to whom the letter was duti- 
fully shown, frowned on reading it, 
and had a mind to answer it herself. 
Melicent, indeed, seemed desirous to 
alarm her family as much as possible 
regarding this affair, and carried her- 
self with such a conscious, heroine- 
of-a-novel air as both amused and 
annoyed her family. 

Among their earliest visitors was 
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the Rev. Doctor Stewart, Mrs. Yorke’s 
former pastor and good friend. The 
mother confided to him her distress, 
and besought him to speak to Meli- 
cent on the subject. 

“She always had a high respect 
for you and Mrs. Stewart, and would 
be influenced by what you say,” she 
concluded. 

The minister made inquiries con- 
cerning this suitor’s orthodoxy as a 
Universalist. 

“ He is orthodox in nothing, doc- 
tor!” Mrs. Yorke exclaimed. “He 
wears his creed as he wears his 
clothes, changing, when convenient, 
the one with as little scruple as the 
other. He is a moral Sybarite, who 
adjusts his conscience comfortably to 
his wishes, and looks about with an 
air of calm rectitude, and an assump- 
tion of pitying superiority over peo- 
ple who are so bigoted as to believe 
the same yesterday and to-day.” 

“T know the kind of man,” the 
minister said, with an expression of 
severity and mortification. “They 
are one of the pests of the time, and 
a disgrace to the ministry. I will do 
all I can to separate Melicent from 
him.” 

Doctor Stewart was a stately gen- 
tleman, something over fifty years of 
age, gray-haired, rather heavy, and 
slightly old-fashioned. He was ami- 
able in disposition, believed that great 
respect should be paid to the cler- 
gy, wore a white neck-cloth, and was 
fairly educated in everything but 
theology. Since the Yorkes left Bos- 
ton, he had lost his wife, an excel- 
lent lady several years older than 
himself. He was left with three 
children, a sonof nineteen, who was 
a student in Harvard College; an- 
other son, ten years older, who was 
making his fortune in the West; and 
a daughter, the eldest of the family, 
married to a foreign missionary, and 
industriously distributing Bibles to 
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the Chinese. Once a month, in the 
missionary-meeting, the reverend doc- 
tor read a letter from this daughter, 
in which she described the great 
work she was doing, and asked for 
more Bibles and money. 

This was the gentleman to whose 
management Mrs. Yorke entrusted 
her eldest daughter’s love-affair. 

Nothing of their first interview 
transpired, except that the minister 
seemed to be hopeful. Melicent be- 
came more inscrutable and conse- 
quential than ever. 

About this time, Miss Clara Yorke 
began to grow exceedingly merry in 
her disposition. She would smile in 
season and out of season, and burst 
into laughter without apparent cause. 
At the mention of Doctor Stewart’s 
name, her eyesalways began to dance, 
and at the sight of him approach- 
ing their house her gravity deserted 
her immediately. Mrs. Yorke was 


both astonished and puzzled by her 


daughter’s levity. 

“T esteem Doctor Stewart very 
highly,” the lady said. “He is a 
dignified and agreeable person. I 
am glad he feels like running in here 
often. He must be lonely at home, 
for Charles is away during the day, 
and studies all the evening. Poor 
man! The loss of his wife was a 
terrible blow to him, but he bears it 
beautifully.” 

The laughter with which Miss Cla- 
ra was tremblingly full had to be re- 
strained ; for at that moment the door 
opened to give admittance to a 
smi‘ing elderly gentleman in a white 
necxcloth. But, glancing at Meli- 
cent’s demure countenance a minute 
after, the young woman’s mirth be- 
came audible. 

“Clara, you should, at least, give 
us the opportunity of sharing your 
amusement,” her mother said, rather 
chidingly. 

Clara stammered out that there 
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was a very witty article in the last 
Atlantic. 

“ By the way,” the minister said to 
her pleasantly, “I must compliment 
you on avery touching story of yours 
I have read lately. It is ‘Silent 
Rooms,’ I confess to you, Miss Cla- 
ra, that I wept over it.” 

How exquisite must be the sensi- 
bility of that person who weeps over 
one’s pathetic stories! Clara looked 
at the reverend doctor with a new 
interest. He certainly had a most 
beautiful nose, she observed, and his 
expression was benign. Moreover, 
he was a gentleman of good mind. 

“T am delighted by what you tell 
me, doctor,” she said. “For, while 
such emotion is the highest compli- 
ment I could receive, it does not 
hurt you. Indeed, I thought that 
sketch would be affecting. I shed 
tears myself when I was writing it, 
and I think that a pretty good cry- 
tear-ion to judge by. Beg pardon, 
papa! I didn’t mean to. It punned 
itself.” 

The minister then asked her to 
write a play and a hymn for the 
Christmas festival of his Sunday- 
school. 

“TI should be delighted to, doc- 
tor,” she said, but clouded over a lit- 
tle. “Iam not much in the way of 
that sort of composition, but I will 
try.” 

* Then you will succeed.” A bow 
and a smile accompanied the asser- 
tion. 

“Do not be too sure of that,” 
Clara exclaimed with vivacity. “I 
can write easily enough what is in 
my own mind, but not what is in 
other minds; and I haven’t an idea 
on this subject. I am not a facile 
writer when I have nothing to say. 
When I have no thoughts, I find it 
hard to express them.” 

“ Oh! dash off some little thing,” 
said the doctor, with a sweep of the 
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hand, as though he were sowing 
plays and poems broadcast. 

“ Dash off some little thing!” re- 
peated the young lady scornfully, 
when their visitor had left them. 
“< Dash off!’ ‘That is all he knows, 
I don’t believe he cried over my 
story !” 

“ My daughter !” expostulated Mrs. 
Yorke; but her husband laughed. 
Melicent cast an indignant glace on 
her sister, and went out of the room. 
At that, Clara’s hilarity returned. 

Carl wrote to his mother often, 
giving her an account of his move- 
ments. He stayed nowhere long, 
and every letter concluded with an 
announcement of his intention to 
make a flying visit to some other 
place. The descriptions he gave and 
the adventures he related were 
not those of an ordinary sight-seer. 
“JT should think that the boy were 
gathering material for a history of 
the nineteenth century,” his mother 
said, and was evidently very proud 
of him. 

But after a while she recollected 
he had not said that any one of 
these flying visits would be his last, 
and had never answered plainly her 
questions as to the time of his return. 
One day she suspected the truth. 
She had just received a letter from 
Carl, dated at Nice, in which he 
hinted at a projected trip to Asia 
Minor. After reading the letter 
through, she dropped it into her lap, 
and sat looking out through the win- 
dow and off into distance. 

No one else but Edith was in the 
room, and she had been attentively 
watching her aunt’s face. Seeing 
that strange look settle on it, she 
crossed the room, and seated herself 
close to Mrs. Yorke’s side. 

“Edith,” her aunt said, her eyes 
still gazing far away, “I think Carl 
means to be gone a long while.” 

Edith called up her powers of self- 
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control; for the time of explanation 
had come. 

“ He has already been away a long 
while,” she said. “It is six months 
since he went. That is six months 
taken from the whole.” 

Mrs. Yorke’s eyes turned on her 
niece with a quick searching. “ You 
know all about it!” she exclaimed, 
and began to breathe quickly. 

“Yes, I know all about it,” was 
the calm reply; “and I was to tell 
you as soon as it should seem best. 
Carl is making a long journey, but 
six months of it are over.” 

“ Mrs. Yorke flung Edith’s hand 
away. “You knew it, and his own 
mother did not!” she exclaimed. 
“You need not tell me. If Carl de- 
ceived his mother, I wish to hear no 
more about it.” 

She pressed her hands to her heart, 
which beat with thick, suffocating 
throbs. 

Nothing but firmness would do. 
It was necessary to recall her to a 
sense of the injustice she was doing, 
and shame her into controlling her- 
self, if no better could be done. 

“Aunt Amy,” Edith said, “it 
seems to me that you should ques- 
tion yourself, rather than reproach 
others. Never was a woman more 
tenderly loved and cared for by her 
family than you are. Your husband, 
your children, your niece, your ser- 
vants even, are constantly on the 
watch lest something should startle 
or agitate you. A door must not be 
slammed, the horses must not be 
driven too fast, ill news must be gen- 
tly broken, you must not be fatigued 
nor worried. If we shed tears, we 
conceal them from you; if one of us 
is ill, we make light of it to you. We 
wish to do this, and do it with all 
our hearts, for your life is most pre- 
cious to us. But I think that our 
devotion entails one duty on you, 
and that is to look on everything as 
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calmly and reasonably as you can, 
and not agitate yourself without 
cause.” 

Mrs. Yorke looked at her niece in 
astonishment. ‘This tone of firm re- 
proof was new to her, and, from its 
strangeness, effective. 

“ Carl did not deceive you,” Edith 
went on. “ Hehas told you nothing 
but the truth.” 

“« A half-truth is a lie!” Mrs. Yorke 
interrupted. “I see plainly in this 
the influence of that pernicious Mr. 
Griffeth. I well remember one of 
his sayings: ‘As the doctors give 
poisons to a sick body,’ he said, ‘so 
we must sometimes give lies to a sick 
mind.’ I have a sick mind, it 
seems.” 

“Tt is for you to prove whether 
you have or not,” Edith replied qui- 
etly. 

The reproof was severe, and Mrs. 
Yorke’s heightened color told that 
she felt it. She leaned back in her 
chair, and was silent. 

“Carl told me,” Edith said, “ be- 
cause I am healthy, and cannot be 
endangered by sorrow ; and he knew, 
too, that I would not require any 
man to sacrifice his duty and prospect 
of a high career merely that I might 
have the pleasure of being always 
with him. When aman is twenty- 
nine years old, if he is not going to 
throw himself away, and be a mise- 
rable failure, it is time for him to go 
out into the world, and live his own 
life. Carl would gladly have told 
you all his plans, and it was cruel 
that he should be obliged to go 
away without your blessing, and to 
carry with him, as he must, this con- 
stant anxiety about you. He was 
doubtful and unhappy, but did what 
he thought was best. He told no 
one but me. Now, be fair, Aunt 
Amy, and ask yourself what you 
would have done if Carl had come 
to you and said that he was 
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going away on a two-years’ jour- 
ney ?” 

Mrs. Yorke put her hands over 
her face, and sat breathing heavily, 
and without uttering a word. Edith 
trembled. Would she see the pale 
hands fall nerveless, and her aunt 
drop dead in her arms? She sent 
up a silent prayer to her ever dear 
Mother of Perpetual Succor, then 
gently loosened a golden locket from 
Mrs. Yorke’s belt, and opened it. 

“ Dear Carl!” she said tenderly, 
kissing the miniature, “ how could 
your mother misunderstand you so, 
when your true and loving face was 
so close to her heart? Is it only 
Edith who never mistakes you ?” 

The frail hands slipped down to 
hers, as she leaned on her aunt's lap, 
and she looked up to meet a faint 
and tearful smile. 

“ You are all so tender, my dear, 
that I am afraid it makes me selfish,” 
Mrs. Yorke said. ‘ Now tell me the 
whole story. See! I am reasonable.” 

“You are an angel to let me talk 
so, and not be angry!” Edith an- 
swered joyfully. “Wait till I get 
you a granule of digitaline; then I 
will tell you all about Carl. You 
will be proud of your son, my lady.” 

A few days after, Doctor Stewart 
proposed for Melicent, greatly to her 
mother’s astonishment. “ Why, doc- 
tor, I am proud to consent, if Meli- 
cent does,” she said. “ But I never 
dreamed of such a thing !” 

“ Melicent assures me that, with 
her parents’ consent, she is willing to 
entrust her happiness in my hands,” 
the minister said. “She does not 
find my age any obstacle. You must 
be aware, indeed, that your eldest 
daughter’s disposition is grave and 
dignified. My impression is, that the 
only attraction Mr. Griffeth had for 
her was through his clerical office. 
She has confided to me that she 
wrote him a decided dismissal the 
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very day after my first conversation 
with her.” 

Of course, if Melicent was satis- 
fied, no one else could object;and 
Melicent radiated satisfaction. 

« [ am sure you have chosen wise- 
ly, my daughter,” her mother said. 

“T never really thought I should 
marry Mr. Griffeth, mamma,” the 
daughter answered, blushing. “ And 
I never said any more to him than 
that I would consider his offer.” 

That very evening the engagement 
was tacitly announced to the public, 
by Mrs. Yorke and Melicent appear- 
ing at a lecture at Music Hall, es- 
corted by Doctor Stewart. Mr. Yorke, 
Clara, and Edith went early, and 
took seats in the side baicony, over- 
looking the platform, where the rest 
of their party had places reserved. 

“ Tt will just suit Mel,” Clara said 
gleefully. “I saw it from the first 
minute, and have been laughing over 
it all winter, while you stupid folks 
never had a suspicion. Mel was cut 
out for just such a fate. She likes to 
be lofty and sphynx-like, and to sit 
on platforms with everybody staring 
at her, and to come sweeping in at 
the last minute, and take the highest 
place. The doctor, too, is just to 
her mind. He is tall, and large, and 
slow. His voice is sonorous, he has 
a nice nose and finger-nails, and his 
neckcloth compels respect. Oh! 
there is no fear but Mel will be hap- 
py. ‘The only danger is on our side. 
For I tell you, papa, those two will 
walk over us in their smooth, grand 
way, if we are not careful, I must 
study how to take them down a 
peg.” 

There was a smile in the corners 
of Mr. Yorke’s mouth, but he spoke 
reprovingly. “ It doesn’t sound well 
for you to talk in that way of your 
sister, Clara,” he said. 

Clara gave a little impatient sigh. 
“T sometimes wish that I could not 
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see so plainly the difference between 
solid people and inflated people,” 
she said. “It is a misfortune; but I 
cannot help it.” 

Mr. Yorke said nothing. He had 
already learned that there was one 
point on which he would have to 
resist encroachment. More than once 
he had seen Doctor Stewart turn a 
severe glance on the shelf where 
stood the numbers of Brownson’s Re- 
view left by Carl; and only that day 
Melicent had proposed that the books 
should be carried up-stairs. 

“ Up-stairs!” Mr, Yorke had re- 
peated, “ What for?” 

“ Why, on account of the doctor,” 
Melicent had answered, disconcerted 
by the sharpness of her father’s as- 
tonishment. “ He does not like them, 
and their being here might lead to 
unpleasant controversy.” 

The reply had been decisive : 

“If Doctor Stewart does not like 
what he finds in my house, he is at 
liberty to remain out of it. And if 
he should forget himself so far as to 
begin any unpleasant controversy, I 
shall recommend him to increase his 
stock of theological knowledge by a 
careful study of the same Review.” 

Mr. Yorke said nothing of this 
conversation, and Melicent had not 
mentioned it; but it was a warning 
to both. 

“ Papa,” Clara said, after looking 
down on the audience .awhile, “ did 
you ever observe how bald heads 
light up an assembly like this? They 
reflect the gas, and have a very 
cheerful effect. Oh! there is Mel. 
Attention! See, the conquering hero 
comes. My poor little mother is 
nearly invisible. Such a small duen- 
na! How frightfully conspicuous! 
See the doctor smile, and show them 
to the very front chairs, and see the 
filial manner in which he behaves to 
Mrs. Yorke. Suppose he should 
take to coloring his hair! There! 


° 
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they. aré seated at last, after that dis- 
play, and I must own that Mel’s 
stage-manners are very good. If 
only they would not look so con- 
scious! Edith, why is Doctor Stew- 
art like a verd-antique? It’s a con- 
undrum.” 

That night, after Melicent had 
gone to her room, the others sat 
talking over the wedding. Doctor 
Stewart had desired that it might 
be soon. Edith proposed to give 
the trousseau. 

“ We cannot allow you, my dear,” 
her aunt said. “ Your uncle and I 
have something, and Melicent must 
take what we can give her. You are 
too bountiful already !” 

Edith drew writing materials to- 
ward her, and began to make out a 
bill. 


Miss Epirn Yorks, 
To Charles Yorke and family, Dr. 

To seven years’ board and tuition, . $7,000 
. ns = clothing, . 1,400 
“ Instruction in her religion, 20,000,000 
** Kindness to Father Rasle, . 10,000,000 
* Never being any arias: but kind to 

her, . 10,000,000 
= Sundries, - 10,000,000 
** Joining her once in 1 Cae 


tholic prayer, + 100,000,000,000,000,000 





$100,000,000,050,008 ,400 


“T think that is correct,” she said, 
showing the bill to her uncle. “I 
am mathematical in my tastes, you 
know. I do not like the dollars, 
though, the association is so vul- 
gar. Weill put it in some classical 
gold coin. It shall be rose-nobles.” 

Looking in Mr. Yorke’s face as he 
smiled on her, she exclaimed, “ Un- 
cle, you have a look of my father, 
now !” 

“ And you have a look of my bro- 
ther,” he returned. “ Your eyes are 
changeful, like his, and your hair 
has a sunny hue. When you coax, 
too, your ways are like his. Robert 
was very winning.” 

She put her arm in his, and looked 
reproachfully across the table to her 
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aunt. “And yet,” she said, “you 
are not willing that I should give 
Melicent a few pocket-handkerchiefs 
to be married with !” 

Mrs. Yorke laughed: “ You shali 
give her as many handkerchiefs as 
you please,” she said. 


But what, meantime, of Dick Row 
am? 

Mrs. Yorke had called at once to 
see him on her arrival, but he had 
already gone to make a retreat, and 
they did not see him afterward. 

The first part of that retreat was 
to him heavenly ; but, when it. came 
to making definite plans for the fu- 
ture, then he found himself in cruel 
doubt. 

“Oh! if I could have had a Ca- 
tholic training in early life!” he said 
to Father John. “It seems to me 
now that heaven has been within my 
reach, and has slipped away, without 
my knowing it. I do not wish to be 
presuming. I do not try to think of 
it; the thought haunts me.” 

“ Tell me freely all that is in your 
mind,” the priest said. “I am here 
to help you.” 

Dick Rowan’s head drooped, and 
he spoke rapidly, as if afraid to 
speak : “ It seems to me, father, that 
if I had been brought up a strict 
Catholic—any sort of Catholic—I 
should have been—” He lifted his 
face, looked at Father John with 
eyes that could not bear suspense, 
and added, “I should have been a 
priest !” 

Then, since he found neither as- 
tonishment nor displeasure in that 
face, his distress broke forth. ‘ And 
now, O God! it is too late!” he 
said, and wrung his hands. 

“You think that you had a voca 
tion, my son ?” the priest asked calm- 
ly. 

“I believe it!’ he answered. 
“What has my whole life been but a 
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searching and striving after some 
great and glorious happiness, some- 
thing different from the common hap- 
piness of earth, some one delight 
which was to be mine here, and still 
more mine in the worldtocome? It 
was always my way to have but one 
wish, and to expect from its fulfil- 
ment what nothing on earth can give. 
I believe, sir, that when a man has 
that way of concentrating all his 
hopes and desires on one object, that 
object shoula be God. Otherwise, 
there is nothing but ruin for him. 
Such an end was once possible to me, 
and now it is lost !” 

“ Father John laid his hand on the 
young man’s, “ My son,” he said, “ it 
is not lost !” 

Dick uttered not a word, but gaz- 
ed steadily into the priest’s face. 

“IT believe that you have a divine 
vocation.”’ 

“ You believe that I had /” Dick 
cried out sharply. 

“T believe that you ave /’ the 
priest replied. 

Dick drew a deep breath, and his 
pale face blushed all over with a sud- 
den delight ; but said nothing. 

“ When a man first thinks of choos- 
ing God,” the priest said, “he may 
mistake. But when God chooses a 
man, and tears away from him every 
other tie, and sets him in a place 
where he can see nothing surround- 
ing him but a great solitude filled 
with God, then there is no mistake. 
I believe that God chooses you.” 

“ God chooses me!” repeated Dick 
Rowan, blenching a little, like one 
dazzled by a great light. “God 
chooses me!” he said again, and stood 
up, as if his swelling heart had lifted 
him. “Then I choose him!” He 
put his hands over his lifted face, and 
tears of joy dropped down. Father 
John, deeply affected, spoke to him, 
but he did nothear. He was repeat- 
ing the words of the marriage-ser- 
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vice :“‘ For better or for worse, in 
sickness and in health, till death do 
us’—unile !” , 

The priest spoke afterward to 
Edith on the subject. Dick had re- 
quested him to tell her and his mo- 
ther whatever they wished to know. 

“‘ Never was there a soul more ar- 
dent and single,” Father John said. 
“His only difficulty arose from a 
tender regard for the honor of God, 
and a great reverence for the sacred 
office. He fancied that it would be 
an insult to both for a man to seek 
to enter the priesthood of whom peo- 
ple could say that he did so because 
he was disappointed in love, and that 
he gave to God the remnant of a 
heart which a woman had reject- 
ed.” 

“ Dick rejected me,” Edith inter- 
posed hastily. 

“TI told him,” the priest resumed, 
“that if God had called him, he had 
no right to think of any coarse and 
uncharitable remarks which might be 
made. I reminded him that his life- 
long devotion to you had been.a lift 
without faith, and that, after one year 
in the church, he had given you up 
willingly. His idea of the true priest 
was this: one for whose sacred voca- 
tion his pious parents had prayed and 
hoped from the hour of his birth, 
who had lived from his childhood 
cloistered in retirement and sanctity, 
who had never cherished worldly 
hopes or desires, but, walking apart, 
had thus approached the altar that 
had never ceased to shine before him 
from the hour of his baptism. I 
owned to him that such a vocation is 
beautiful, and is often seen by men 
and angels ; but told him that there 
are others whom the Almighty leads 
differently. He hides from such'souls 
that he has sealed them also from the 
beginning, he allows them to drag in 
the mire of earth, to feel its tempta- 
tions, to share in its weaknesses. We 
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cannot penetrate the designs of God, 
but we may well believe that his 
motive is to humble that soul, and 
to teach it through its own failings a 
greater pity and tenderness for the 
weak and the erring. I warned him 
that this fear of his might be a tempt- 
ation of the devil, who saw that his 
pride was not broken, and who pur- 
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suaded him that he was jealous for 
the honor of God, when in reality he 
thought but of his own. He was 
happy at that. ‘If it is nothing but 
my own pride,’ he said, ‘I have no 
more trouble.’ 

“ And he has no more trouble, my 
child,” the priest concluded. “ He 
is the happiest man I ever saw !” 
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Is any face that I have seen— 
Some perfect type of girlhood’s face : 
Some nun’s, soul-radiant, full of grace— 
Like thine, my beautiful, my Queen ? 


Of all the eyes have paused on mine— 
And these have met some wondrous eyes ; 
So large and deep, so chaste and wise— 
Have any faintly imaged thine ? 


The chisel with the brush has vied, 
Till each seems victor in its turn : 
And love is ever quick to learn, 

Nor throws the proffered page aside : 


Yet few the glimpses it has caught, 
For thou transcendest all that art 
Can show thee—even to the heart 

Most skilled to read the poet’s thought. 


That thought can pierce its native sky 
Beyond the artist’s starry guess : 
But all that it may dare express, 

Is through the worship of a sigh. 


And this thou art, a sigh of love— 
Love that created as it sighed ; 
And shaped thee forth a peerless bride 
Dowered for the spousals of the Dove. 


To set the music of thy face 
To earthly measure, were to give 
Th’ informing soul, and make it Ave 
As there—God’s uttermost of grace. 
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THE MOTHER OF LAMARTINE* 


M, DE LAMARTINE tells us in his 
Confidences that, as the sages pause 
for reflection between life’ and death, 
so his mother was in the habit of de- 
voting an interval at the close of the 
day in looking back on its vanished 
hours, and seizing its impressions be- 
fore night should have dispersed them 
for ever. 

When all the household had retir- 
ed to rest, and no sound was to be 
heard but the breathing of her chil- 
dren in their little beds around her, 
or the howling of the wind against 
the casement and the bark of the 
dog in the court, she would softly 
open the door of a little closet of 
books, and seat herself before an in- 
laid cabinet of rose-wood to record 
the events of the day, pour out her 
anxieties and sorrows, her joy and 
gratitude, or utter a prayer all warm 
from her heart. Her son says: “She 
never wrote for the sake of writing, 
still less to be admired, though she 
wrote much for her own satisfaction, 
that she might have, in this register 
of her conscience and the domestic 
occurrences of her life, a moral mir- 
ror in which she could often look and 
compare herself with what she had 
been in other days, and thus con- 
stantly amend her life. This. custom 
of recording what was passing in her 
soul—a habit she retained to the 
end—produced fifteen or twenty lit- 
tle volumes of intimate communings 
with herself and God, which I have 
the happiness to preserve, and where 
I find her once more, living and full 
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of affection, when I feel the need of 
taking refuge in her bosom.” 

Of course, such a journal was not 
intended for the public eye, and her 
son is so conscious of this that, even 
while editing this volume of extracts 
from his mother’s manuscripts, he 
says it has no interest but for those 
who are allied to her by blood or 
sympathy of soul, and prays all oth- 
ers to abstain from reading it. M. 
de Lamartine’s financial difficulties 
obliging him to make capital, not 
only out of the private emotions and 
experiences of his own heart, but 
even of his family archives, the pub- 
lication of this volume was announc- 
ed previous to his death, but was de- 
ferred at his earnest request. 

The interest in everything connect- 
ed with so eminent a poet, the charm- 
ing pictures he has drawn of his mo- 
ther in his Confidences, and the influ- 
ence she had in moulding his charac- 
ter, made us look forward with inter- 
est to this work, that we might have 
a clearer insight into the soul to 
which he owed his poetical and im- 
aginative nature. It is always re- 
freshing and useful whenever one 
ventures to lift the veil of a pure soul 
and allows us to read its passing 
emotions. But such a soul should 
not be exposed to the eye of curiosi- 
ty, but only to that of sympathy. 
To scan such a book—the outpour- 
ings of a mother’s heart, written 
solely for her own satisfaction and 
her children’s—with the cool eye of a 
critic, would be as profane as to jeer 
over the grave of one whose remains 
have just been exhumed. 

But let every tender, religious heart 
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—especially every maternal heart— 
that loves the sweet odor of flowers 
that still give out their fragrance 
when drawn forth from some old 
drawer in which they have long lain, 
reverently open this volume, sacred 
to all the outpourings of a mother’s 
tenderness. In her transparent nature 
they can read the unusual strength 
of the domestic affections, but a heart 
large enough to take in the poor and 
the sufferer of every grade, a charity 
that constantly found excuses for the 
asperities of others, and a piety that 
breathed all through her sweet life 
and crowned her death, 

This book is a new proof of the 
tender piety and sincere faith among 
the old noblesse of France, Mad- 
ame de Lamartine is worthy of being 
classed with the family of the Duke 
d’Ayen, the La Ferronnays, and the 
De Guérins. The simple grace of 


her style, the religious element so 
strongly infused into her daily life, 


the development of her emotional 
nature, and the intensity of her love 
for her family, all remind us of Eu- 
géniede Guérin. Andlike her, she had 
one of those sweet, pensive natures 
that need the retirement of country 
lite or the shade of the cloister for 
full development. They were simi- 
larly demonstrative in their affections 
and in their piety. And where one 
loves and follows with anxious pray- 
er a gifted brother, the other, with the 
devotedness of St. Monica, weeps 
and prays for her son. 

M. de Lamartine, after passing one 
gloomy All Souls’ day in recollection 
near his mother’s grave at St. Point, 
ended it by taking out the eighteen 
Zivrets in which all her thoughts and 
feelings had been buried for so many 
years, and, while the church-bell was 
mournfully tolling above her grave as 
if to reproach the living for their si- 
lence and admonish them to pray 
for their dead, he opened these books 
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one after the other, and read, sadly 
smiling, but oftener weeping the 
while. It is with some such a feel- 
ing the reader will follow him. ‘The 
drama of the heart is always touch- 
ing, the genuine tear, even in the eye 
veiled in domestic obscurity, always 
appealing, and in this page of life’s 
drama there is many a one dropped. 
But the eyes from which they fell are 
always turned heavenward, and such 
tears have always a gleam of heaven 
in them, without which the sorrows 
of life would be unendurable. 


Madame de Lamartine was the 
daughter of M. des Roys, intendant- 
general of finances to the Duke of 
Orleans, Madame des Roys was the 
under-governess of the children of 
that prince, and so great a favorite 
of the duchess that she was employ- 
ed as the confidential agent of the 
latter during her exile, as we learn 
from this volume. After the execu- 
tion of Philippe Egalité and the dis- 
persion of his family, the duchess 
took refuge in Spain. Her daughter, 
afterwards known as Madame Ade- 
laide, who displayed so much charac- 
ter and exerted so great a political 
influence during the reign of her bro- 
ther Louis Philippe, was in a German 
or Swiss convent. ‘The duchess, sus- 
picious of Madame de Genlis’ influ- 
ence over her daughter, and perhaps 
fearful she might be made a tool of 
the Orleans faction, with whose aims 
she did not sympathize, commission- 
ed her devoted follower, Madame 
des Roys, to bring her daughter to 
Spain. Madame des Roys succeeded 
in her mission. She embarked at 
Leghorn about the beginning of Jan- 
uary, 1802, and arrived safely at Bar- 
celona with her charge. Madame 
de Lamartine, who had all this from 
her mother’s lips, says the meeting of 
the duchess and Mademoiselle d’Or- 
leans was extremely affecting. Mad- 
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ame des Roys subsequently returned 
to France, and died on her estates in 
June, 1804, worn out with fatigue, 
and troubles resulting from the revo- 
lution. She gave her daughter a por- 
trait of Mademoiselle d’Orleans—a 
present from the duchess, and Mad- 
ame de Lamartine always showed 
herself loyal to that family. When 
the poet wrote his Chant du Sacre 
without mentioning the Duke of Or- 
leans among the other members of 
the royal family, she entreated him 
with tears to be mindful of what she 
owed the family. Lamartine yielded, 
but with so ill a grace that his allu- 
sion displeased the duke. Madame 
de Lamartine, fearful of being thought 
ungrateful to the family, wrote Made- 
moiselle d’Orleans a full explanation 
of the affair. 

But to go back to the time when 
Madame des Roys was still govern- 
ess in the Duke of Orleans’ family. 
She and her husband had apartments 
at that time ip the Palais Royal in 
winter, and at St. Cloud in summer. 
It appears Madame des Roys and 
Madame de Genlis had some pitched 
battles in those days, or, as Madame 
de Lamartine afterward expresses it, 
deux camps opposés. Madame de Gen- 
lis kept up the grudge after the death 
of her former rival, and, years after, 
severely attacked M. de Lamartine’s 
poems by way of satisfaction. 

Madame de Lamartine was born 
at the palace of St. Cloud, and pass- 
ed her childhood there with Louis 
Philippe, sharing the lessons and 
sports of the Orleans children. All 
her earliest recollections were, con- 
nected with St. Cloud, its fountains, 
and broad alleys, and velvet lawns, 
and lovely park. Many years after 
(in 1813), she tells in her journal that, 
being at Paris, her son drove her to 
St. Cloud in a cabriolet, and she 
thus writes of her visit: “ This is the 
place where I passed so much of my 
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childhood when my mother was 
bringing up the Duke of Orleans’ 
children. I was very happy there. I 
left when fifteen years old,and had not 
seen the place since, though I long- 
ed to, for I retained a delightful re- 
membrance of it. I walked all over 
the park with Alphonse and Eugénie, 
pointing out tree after tree where I 
played when a child. I wished to 
see our apartments once more, but it 
was impossible, as they are occupied 
by the Empress Maria Louisa.” 

When fifteen years of age, Alix 
des Roys was nominated by the 
Duke of Orleans to a vacancy in the 
noble Chapter of Salles, where she 
was placed under the protection of 
the Countess Lamartine de Villars, 
a canoness of that chapter. The 
Chevalier de Lamartine, visiting his 
sister, fell in love with the beautiful 
Alix, who is said to have resembled 
Madame Récamier, and, instead of 
embracing that semi-monastic life, 
she ultimately married him, March 6, 
1790. 

We can imagine the contrast be- 
tween her life in the maisons de plai- 
sance of one of the wealthiest princes 
in Europe, and that she afterward 
led in a plain country residence a 
hundred miles from Paris, and in lim- 
ited circumstances. She afterward 
alludes in her journal to this change : 
“In my childhood I imagined it im- 
possible to exist unless at court, in a 
palace like the Palais Royal, or the 
park at St. Cloud, where I lived with 
my mother. Now, O my God, I 
wish to be content in every place 
where thy will places me!” 

But her new home was not without 
its attractions for a nature like hers, 
Leaving the banks of the Saéne where 
it winds among the fertile hills of 
Macon, and going toward the old 
Abbey of Cluny, where Abélard 
breathed his last, the traveller, turn- 
ing aside into a winding mountain- 
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path, comes after an hour or two to 
a sharp spire of gray stone towering 
above a group of peasants’ houses. 
Beyond these, nestling in a hollow 
at the foot of a mountain, is Milly, fa- 
miliar to every reader of Lamartine. 
Five broad steps lead to the door, 
which opens into a corridor fuil of 
presses of carved walnut contain- 
ing the household linen. From it 
doors open into the various apart- 
ments, and access is had to the one 
story above. The mountain almost 
insensibly begins its ascent directly 
back of the house. Its slope is luxu- 
riant with vines, on which depended 
mainly the subsistence of the family. 
A small garden is in the rear of the 
house, with its vegetables and flower- 
beds and clumps of trees, and its 
secluded “Alley of Meditation” 
where Madame de Lamartine walked 
at sunset, saying her rosary and giv- 
ing herself up to holy recollections. 


She seems to have taken Milly at 


once to her heart. She affectionate- 
ly calls it her Jerusalem—her abode 
of peace. She often said to her son: 
“Tt is very small, but large enough 
if our wishes and habits are in pro- 
portion. Happiness is from within. 
We should not be more so by extend- 
ing the limits of our meadows and 
vineyards. Happiness is not mea- 
sured by the acre, like land, but by 
the resignation of the heart ; for God 
wishes the poor to have as much as 
the rich, that neither may dream of 
seeking it elsewhere than from him !” 

And again she says: “If people 
were convinced that, by submissively 
receiving all the difficulties of the 
position in which they are placed, 
they would be at peace everywhere ; 
they would allow themselves to be 
sweetly guided without anxiety by 
circumstances and the persons to 
whom they owe deference. Since I 
decided on this, I have been infinite- 
ly more happy. There was a time 
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when I wished everything to yield to 
me, and absolutely subordinate to 
my will. I was then incessantly tor- 
mented about the present and the fu 
ture. I often saw afterward it would 
have been a misfortune to have had 
my own way. Now I abandon my- 
self to the Infinite Sovereign Wisdom, 
I feel at peace exteriorly and inte- 
riorly! God be praised forever! He 
alone is wise, and should overrule 
all !” 

Poor woman, she had enough to 
try her flexible will. Her husband’s 
elder brother, who, according to the 
ancient 7égime, was regarded as the 
head and guide of the family, was 
not disposed to give up his rights. 
He was unmarried, and particularly 
fond of interfering in the domestic re- 
gulations of the family whose future 
prospects somewhat depended on 
him, particularly those of Alphonse, 
who was to perpetuate the name. 
Another brother, the Abbé de La- 
martine, lived further off, and was, of 
course, less tempted to interfere, but 
seems to have given his voice on ex- 
traordinary occasions. And then 
there were two unmarried aunts 
whom Madame de Lamartine seems 
to have been attached to, and whom 
in her charity she calls saints, but 
very trying saints they were with their 
strictures on her dainty ways, her 
careful dress, and her indulgence to 
her children. To do them justice, 
however, they all seem to have been 
sincerely anxious for the prosperity 
of the family. 

Madame de Lamartine brought up 
one son and five daughters, concern- 
ing whom she gives many interesting 
details in her journal. The daugh- 
ters appear to have been lovely in per- 
son and character. Their brother 
has given a delightful description of 
them in his Nouvelles Confidences, 
which is confirmed by his mother’s 
journal. 
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But M. de Lamartine makes a very 
strange mistake in saying his mother 
derived her notions of educating her 
children from the works of Rousseau 
(particularly from mile) and St. 
Pierre, whom he calls “ the favorite 
philosophers of women because the 
philosophers of feeling,” and “ whose 
works,” he says, “she had read and 
admired.” 

Some of Madame de Lamartine’s 
earliest recollections were certainly 
of Gibbon, D’Alembert, Rousseau, 
and others of the same stamp who 
frequented the society of Madame des 
Roys. She even remembered seeing 
Voltaire when but seven years of age, 
and “his attitude, his costume, his 
cane, his gestures, and his words re- 
mained imprinted on my memory as 
the foot of some antediluvian mon- 
ster on the rocks of our mountains.” 
But she certainly did not. esteem 
these men or imbibe any of their 


opinions, and so far from having 
“conservé une tendre admiration pour 


ce grand homme,” Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, as her son declares, she 
regarded him with a certain horror, 
and his genius as allied to lunacy. 

In the first place, Madame de La- 
martine seems to have been very 
scrupulous about reading dangerous 
books. In her journal of the year 
1801, she makes a resolution to deny 
herself all useless reading for her 
children’s sake, and declares frivolous 
books “one of the most dangerous 
pleasures in the world.” 

Some years after, she visits her 
son’s chamber, during his absence, to 
examine his books. Among others 
she finds Rousseau’s Emile. She re- 
grets it is “ empoisoned with so many 
inconsistencies and extravagances 
calculated to mislead the good sense 
and faith of young men. I shall 
burn this book,” she adds, “‘ and par- 
ticularly the Vouvelle Héloise, still 
more dangerous because it inflames 
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the passions as much as it warps the 
mind. What a misfortune that so 
much talent should be allied to mad- 
ness! I have no fears for myself, for 
my faith is beyond temptation and 
not to be shaken; but my son—” 

And when toward the close of her 
life she saw by her son’s poem Childe 
Harold that he had imbibed the per- 
nicious ideas of French philosophy, 
she says: “I knew these famous phi- 
losophers in my youth. Grant,O my 
God! he may not resemble them. I 
firmly represent to him the danger 
of such ideas, but, in the language 
of Scripture, the wind bloweth where 
itlisteth. Whena mother has brought 
a son into the world, and instilled 
her own faith into him, what can she 
do? Only put her feeble hand con- 
tinually between the light of this 
faith and the breath of the world 
that would extinguish it! Ah! I am 
sometimes proud of my son, but I 
am well punished afterward by my 
apprehensions as to his independence 
of mind! 

“ As for me, to submit and believe 
seems the only true wisdom in life. 
They say it is less poetic, but I find 
as much poetry in submission as in 
rebellion. Are the faithful angels 
less poetical than those who rose up 
against God? I would rather my 
son had none of these vain talents 
of the world than to turn them against 
the dogmas that are my strength, my 
light, and my consolation !” 

Madame de Lamartine records a 
fact concerning Rousseau which is 
by no means a proof of her esteem 
for him. Madame des Roys, from 
whom she had it, was very intimate 
with the Maréchale de Luxembourg. 
Previous to the birth of one of Rous- 
seau’s children, the maréchale, a 
great friend of his, fearing he would 
send the child to a foundling asylum 
as he had done three others, begged, 
through a third person, to have it as 
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soon as it was born, promising to 
take. care of it. Rousseau gave his 
consent. The mother was beside 
herself with joy, and as soon as the 
child was born sent word to the per- 
son who was to take it away. He 
came, found it was a fine, vigorous 
boy, and appointed an hour to come 
for it. But at midnight Rousseau 
appeared in the sick-room wrapped 
in a dark cloak, and, in spite of the 
mother’s screams, carried off his son 
to drop it at the asylum without a 
mark by which it, could be recogniz- 
ed. “This is the man whose sensi- 
bility so many extol,” said Madame 
des Roys, and Madame de Lamar- 
tine adds: “And I, I say, here is 
the unfeeling man whose head has 
corrupted his heart! Alas! genius is 
often only a prelude to insanity when 
not founded on good sense. Let us 
welcome genius for our children if 
God bestows it, but pray they may 
have sound sense !” 

Alphonse was sent at an early 
age to a secular school at Lyons, the 
religious orders not being restored. 
His mother thus writes : 

“ November 9, 1801.—To-day I 
am at Lyons to bring Alphonse back 
to school. My heartbleeds. I went 
to Mass this morning. I was con- 
tinually looking for his beautiful fair 
hair in the midst of all those little 
heads. My God! how frightful to 
thus root up this young plant from 
the heart where it germinated, and 
cast it into these mercenary institu- 
tions. I was sick at heart as I came 
away.” 

In October, 1803, she says: “I 
have with difficulty obtained permis- 
sion from my husband and his broth- 
ers to take Alphonse away from the 
school at Lyons, and place him at 
the Jesuits’ College at Belley, on the 
borders of Savoy. I came with him 
myself. I was too much distressed 
to write yesterday after confiding him 
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to these ecclesiastics, 
the night weeping. 

“ October 27.—I went this morn- 
ing to look through the guichet of the 
court of the Jesuits’ College at my 
poor child. I afterward saw him at 
Mass in the midst of the students, 
He says he is satisfied with his recep- 
tion from the professors and his com- 
rades. I went to-day to see the 
Abbé de Montuzet, the former prior 
of my Chapter of Canonesses at Salles. 
In the evening I left for Macon. In 
passing before the college I could see 
the boys from the carriage playing in 
the yard, and heard their joyous 
shouts. Happily, Alphonse did not 
approach the guichet and see my car- 
riage. He would have felt too bad- 
ly, and I also. It is better not to 
soften these poor children destined to 
become men. Leaning back in the 
carriage, I wept all alone under my 
veil a part of the day.” 

She loved to read the Confessions 
of St. Augustine, and, like St. Monica, 
she followed her son with her prayers 
and tears all through the vagaries of 
his early life, trembling for his rich 
gifts and susceptible nature. And 
with how much reason is evident 
from his own account. How much 
more she continually desired his spir- 
itual welfare than his success in the 
world is evident throughout this work, 
In the first flush of his fame as a poet, 
she writes : 

“ January 6, 1820.—Nothing new 
at Paris, except I am told Alphonse 
is received with distinction in the 
best society, where his appearance 
and talents have excited, according 
to my sister, Madame de Vaux, a 
kind. of enthusiasm. She mentions 
the names of many whose mothers I 
knew in my youth who overwhelm him 
with cordiality—the Princess de Tal- 
mont, the Princess de la Trémouille, 
Madame de Raigecourt (the friend 
of Madame Elizabeth), Madame de 
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St. Aulaire, the Duchess de Broglie 
(Madame de Staél’s daughter),.Ma- 
dame de Montcalm (the Duke de 
Richelieu’s sister), Madame de Do- 
lomieu, whom I knew so well at the 
Duchess of Orleans’; then there are 
many eminent men who eagerly prof- 
fer their friendship to him who was 
so obscure but yesterday—the young 
Duke de Rohan, the virtuous Ma- 
thieu de Montmorency, M. Molé, M. 
Lainé, said to be such a great orator, 
M. Villemain, the pupil of M. de Fon- 
tanes, whom he sees at M. Decazes’, 
the king’s favorite, and a thousand 
others. Thou knowest,O my God! 
how proud I am of this unexpected 
cordiality toward my son, but thou 
knowest also that I ask not for him 
what the world calls glory and hon- 
or, but to be an upright man, and 
one of thy servants like his father: 
the rest is vanity, and often worse 
than vanity !” 

And when, still later, she goes to 
Paris, and meets the distinguished 
circlein which he moved, is received 
by Madame Récamier: with her in- 
comparable grace, and hears Cha- 
teaubriand, one of her favorite au- 
thors, read, and sees the prestige 
which her son had acquired, she con- 
fesses to a feeling of gratification at 
his fame, but adds: “ I pray God for 
something higher than all this for 
him.” 

But to return to her life at Milly. 
The tenderness of her nature was not 
confined to her own family, but was 
always responsive to every appeal. 

To quote from her journals “I 
was told after dinner that a friendless 
old man, whom I saw after, that liv- 
ed in a hut on the mountain, with 
only a goat for a companion, had just 
been found dead. The news greatly 
distressed me, for I had reproached 
myself for not having gone to see 
him lately—it was so far. It is true 
I thought he had recovered, but i 
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should not have trusted to that at his 
age. I ought to have been more at- 
tentive to him. My heart is full of 
remorse. In the good I do, and in 
everything, I am not persevering 
enough. I grow weary too soon and 
too frequently. I am too easy led 
away by distractions or weariness, 
which are not sins, but. weaknesses, 
and hinder from a holy use of time. 
Was not time given us that every day 
and hour something might be done 
for God, both in ourselves and for 
others? I went to walk this evening 
with my husband and two eldest 
daughters. We went through the 
vineyard,now in bloom. The air was 
perfumed with their pleasant odor. 
Our vines are our only source of in- 
come for ourselves, our domestics, 
and the poor. If there are as many 
bunches of grapes as of blossoms, we 
shall be quite well off this year. May 
Providence preserve them from hail! 

“We approached the hut above the 
vineyard where the poor old man 
died in the morning. I wished to 
enter it once more in order to pray 
beside him. My husband was not 
willing, fearing the sight of him would 
make too great an impression on me 
and the children. I wished to ask 
pardon of his soul for not having been 
there to utter some words of consola- 
tion and hope during his agony, and 
to receive his last sigh. The door 
was open: his goat kept going out 
and in, bleating as if to call assistance 
in its distress. The poor creature 
made us weep. My husband con- 
sented for me to send for it to-mor- 
row after the burial, and give it a 
place with our cow and the children’s 
two sheep.” 

Another day she writes: “I went 
to see an old demoiselle of eighty 
years, who lives on an annuity in one 
of the upper chambers of the cha- 
teau. Her only companion is a hen, 
who is as ‘attached to her as a tame 
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soon as it was born, promising to 
take care of it. Rousseau gave his 
consent. The mother was beside 
herself with joy, and as soon as the 
child was born sent word to the per- 
son who was to take it away. He 
came, found it was a fine, vigorous 
boy, and appointed an hour to come 
for it. But at midnight Rousseau 
appeared in the sick-room wrapped 
in a dark cloak, and, in spite of the 
mother’s screams, carried off his son 
to drop it at the asylum without a 
mark by which it, could be recogniz- 
ed. “This is the man whose sensi- 
bility so many extol,” said Madame 
des Roys, and Madame de Lamar- 
tine adds: “And I, I say, here is 
the unfeeling man whose head has 
corrupted his heart! Alas! genius is 
often only a prelude to insanity when 
not founded on good sense. Let us 
welcome genius for our children if 
God bestows it, but pray they may 
have sound sense !” 

Alphonse was sent at an early 
age to a secular school at Lyons, the 
religious orders not being restored. 
His mother thus writes : 

“ November 9, 1801.—To-day I 
am at Lyons to bring Alphonse back 
to school. My heartbleeds. I went 
to Mass this morning. I was con- 
tinually looking for his beautiful fair 
hair in the midst of all those little 
heads. My God! how frightful to 
thus root up this young plant from 
the heart where it germinated, and 
cast it into these mercenary institu- 
tions. I was sick at heart as I came 
away,” 

In October, 1803, she says: “I 
have with difficulty obtained permis- 
sion from my husband and his broth- 
ers to take Alphonse away from the 
school at Lyons, and place him at 
the Jesuits’ College at Belley, on the 
borders of Savoy. I came with him 
myself. I was too much distressed 
to write yesterday after confiding him 
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to these ecclesiastics, 
the night weeping. 

“ October 27.—I went this morn- 
ing to look through the gwichet of the 
court of the Jesuits’ College at my 
poor child. I afterward saw him at 
Mass in the midst of the students, 
He says he is satisfied with his recep- 
tion from the professors and his com- 
rades. I went to-day to see the 
Abbé de Montuzet, the former prior 
of my Chapter of Canonesses at Salles. 
In the evening I left for Macon. In 
passing before the college I could see 
the boys from the carriage playing in 
the yard, and heard their joyous 
shouts. Happily, Alphonse did not 
approach the guichet and see my car- 
riage. He would have felt too bad- 
ly, and I also. It is better not to 
soften these poor children destined to 
become men. Leaning back in the 
carriage, I wept all alone under my 
veil a part of the day.” 

She loved to read the Confessions 
of St. Augustine, and, like St. Monica, 
she followed her son with her prayers 
and tears all through the vagaries of 
his early life, trembling for his rich 
gifts and susceptible nature. And 
with how much reason is evident 
from his own account. How much 
more she continually desired his spir- 
itual welfare than his success in the 
world is evident throughout this work. 
In the first flush of his fame as a poet, 
she writes: 

“ January 6, 1820.—Nothing new 
at Paris, except I am told Alphonse 
is received with distinction in the 
best society, where his appearance 
and talents have excited, according 
to my sister, Madame de Vaux, a 
kind. of enthusiasm. She mentions 
the names of many whose mothers I 
knew in my youth who overwhelm him 
with cordiality—the Princess de Tal- 
mont, the Princess de la Trémouille, 
Madame de Raigecourt (the friend 
of Madame Elizabeth), Madame de 
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St. Aulaire, the Duchess de Broglie 
(Madame de Staél’s daughter), .Ma- 
dame de Montcalm (the Duke de 
Richelieu’s sister), Madame de Do- 
lomieu, whom I knew so well at the 
Duchess of Orleans’; then there are 
many eminent men who eagerly prof- 
fer their friendship to him who was 
so obscure but yesterday—the young 
Duke de Rohan, the virtuous Ma- 
thieu de Montmorency, M. Molé, M. 
Lainé, said to be such a great orator, 
M. Villemain, the pupil of M. de Fon- 
tanes, whom he sees at M. Decazes’, 
the king’s favorite, and a thousand 
others. Thou knowest,O my God! 
how proud I am of this unexpected 
cordiality toward my son, but thou 
knowest also that I ask not for him 
what the world calls glory and hon- 
or, but to be an upright man, and 
one of thy servants like his father: 
the rest is vanity, and often worse 
than vanity !” 

And when, still later, she goes to 
Paris, and meets the distinguished 
circlein which he moved, is received 
by Madame Récamier: with her in- 
comparable grace, and hears Cha- 
teaubriand, one of her favorite au- 
thors, read, and sees the prestige 
which her son had acquired, she con- 
fesses to a feeling of gratification at 
his fame, but adds: “ I pray God for 
something higher than all this for 
him.” 

But to return to her life at Milly. 
The tenderness of her nature was not 
confined to her own family, but was 
always responsive to every appeal. 

To quote from her journals “I 
was told after dinner that a friendless 
old man, whom I saw after, that liv- 
ed in a hut on the mountain, with 
only a goat for a companion, had just 
been found dead. The news greatly 
distressed me, for I had reproached 
myself for not having gone to see 
him lately—it was so far. It is true 
I thought he had recovered, but I 
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should not have trusted to that at his 
age. I ought to have been more at- 
tentive to him. My heart is full of 
remorse. In the good I do, and in 
everything, I am not persevering 
enough. I grow weary too soon and 
too frequently. I am too easy led 
away by distractions or weariness, 
which are not sins, but weaknesses, 
and hinder from a holy use of time. 
Was not time given us that every day 
and hour something might be done 
for God, both in ourselves and for 
others? I went to walk this evening 
with my husband and two eldest 
daughters. We went through the 
vineyard,now in bloom. The air was 
perfumed with their pleasant odor. 
Our vines are our only source of in- 
come for ourselves, our domestics, 
and the poor. If there are as many 
bunches of grapes as of blossoms, we 
shall be quite well off this year. May 
Providence preserve them from hail ! 

“We approached the hut above the 
vineyard where the poor old man 
died in the morning. I wished to 
enter it once more in order to pray 
beside him. My husband was not 
willing, fearing the sight of him would 
make too great an impression on me 
and the children. I wished to ask 
pardon of his soul for not having been 
there to utter some words of consola- 
tion and hope during his agony, and 
to receive his last sigh. The door 
was open: his goat kept going out 
and in, bleating as if to call assistance 
in its distress. The poor creature 
made us weep. My husband con- 
sented for me to send for it to-mor- 
row after the burial, and give it a 
place with our cow and the children’s 
two sheep.” 

Another day she writes: “I went 
to see an old demoiselle of eighty 
years, who lives on an annuity in one 
of the upper chambers of the cha- 
teau. Her only companion is a hen, 
who is as:attached to her as a tame 
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bird. She is called Mademoiselle 
Félicité. In spite of her wrinkles 
and hair as white as the wool on her 
distaff, it is evident she must have 
been very handsome once. My hus- 
band has consented to my wish not 
to disturb her in spite of the incon- 
venience it causes us. Old plants 
must not be transplanted. The 
places where we live become truly a 
part of ourselves. She is taken care 
of by Jeanette, the sexton’s wife, 
once a servant at the chateau, and 
who knows all its past history: we 
love to hear about those who lived 
before us in the same dwelling. All 
this excites to reflection. Some day 
I shall be spoken of as having been, 
and perhaps the day is not far off! 
My God, where shall I then be? 
Grant it may be in thy paternal 
arms !” 

The means of the family seem to 
have been quite limited during the 
first years of her married life. This 
made them anxious as to the vintage 
on which their income chiefly de- 
pended. She thus writes: “ The 
day has been unfortunate. There 
have been several showers, and the 
hail. has crushed our vines. This 
is more distressing, for they were 
loaded with grapes. My heart is 
very heavy to-night on our own ac- 
count and that of our poor vine- 
dressers. This shows how much I 
still involuntarily cling to the things 
of earth. It is as if I thought happi- 
ness due me, for the least affliction 
immediately casts me down. My 
God! make me realize at last the 
nothingness of the things of this 
world, that I may set my heart only 
on those that are eternal!” 

And later: “The will of God be 
done! ‘These were the last words I 
wrote in my journal at the last date. 
They are the first on to-day’s page. 
The great storm yesterday was a ter- 
“ible misfortune to us. The hail 
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completely destroyed our harvest. 
We should have had a fine crop, and 
now there remains scarcely enough 
for our poor laborers to existon. I 
am ill with sorrow and anxiety. This 
misfortune will oblige us to make re- 
trenchments and privations. All our 
plans to go to Macon for the education 
of our children are frustrated. We shall 
probably have to sell our horse and 
char-d-bancs, But itis the will of God: 
this ought to be sufficient to console 
me for everything. The fewer plea- 
sures I have in the world, the less I 
shall cling to it, and the more I shall 
look forward to that world which 
alone is important and imperishable 
—oureternal home. Nothing hardens 
the heart and so fills it with illusions 
as prosperity, and what seems hard 
to human nature is perhaps a very 
great grace from God, who wishes us 
to cling to the only real treasures by 
depriving us of what is only dust. 
I can say this with more sincerity to- 
day : yesterday the blow seemed too 
hard. My husband showed great 
courage—more than I—though he 
was greatly distressed for the mo- 
ment. He said: ‘ Provided neither 
your nor our children are taken away 
from me, I can resign myself to any- 
thing. My riches are in your hearts.’ 
Then he prayed with me. Mean- 
while we could hear the noise of the 
hail which was breaking the branch- 
es and the glass, and the peasants in 
the court sobbing in despair.” 

As in all the old patriarchal C:- 
tholic families, Madame de Lamar- 
tine was not unmindful of the spiri- 
tual interests of her servants: “ Af- 
ter dinner, which is at one, I read, 
then sewed awhile, after which I read 
a meditation on the Gospel to my 
domestics. I am going presently to 
end the day at the church, whose dim 
light inspires devotion and recollec- 
tion. It is there I fill the void dur- 
ing my husband’s absence.” 
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“September 5, 1802.—We have 
just established family prayers. It 
is a very impressive and salutary 
practice, if, as the Scripture says, we 
wish like brethren to dwell together 
inunity. Nothing elevates the hearts 
of servants so much as this daily 
communion with their masters in 
prayer and humiliation before God, 
who knows neither great nor small. 
It is also good for masters, who are 
thus reminded of their Christian 
equality with their inferiors according 
to the world. 

“ My poor aunt, who took care of 
me in my infancy, is dead. I am ex- 
tremely uneasy about the fate of poor 
old Jacqueline, her femme-de-cham- 
bre, who was a second mother to 
me, and is now left alone, and per- 
haps poor. I wish at whatever cost 
to receive her here. The family are 
opposed. My husband fears, and 
with reason, to contradict his brothers 
and sisters, on whom we rely a good 
deal for our children. He proposes 
to pay secretly Jacqueline’s board in 
a house at Lyons, where she will no 
longer lack food and care, but I 
would like to fulfil my obligations of 
gratitude toward this poor woman to 
their utmost extent. If I were in her 
place, and she in mine, nothing would 
prevent her from receiving me, even 
in her bed.” 

The domestics of the old families 
in France seemed to have been re- 
garded as a part of the family. Ser- 
vice was almost hereditary, and a 
bond on both sides. In the French 
Revolution, nine out of ten of those 
proscribed by law who escaped were 
saved by the devotedness of their 
domestics. Madame de Lamartine 
shows how fully she regarded the tie 
that bound her to every member of 
her household as a sort of spiritual 
relationship. 

* Palm-Sunday, 1805.—There is a 
great commotion in town and coun- 
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try. The emperor arrives to-day with 
all his court. We are érés génés, be- 
cause we are to lodge Mgr. de Pradt, 
Bishop of Poitiers (the emperor’s 
chaplain ; since Archbishop of Ma- 
lines, so celebrated for playing the 
courtier at that time, and for his sudb- 
sequent ingratitude towards Napoleon 
after his fall). I prefer this guest to 
any other of the retinue.” 

Of course the parenthetical clause 
is by M. de Lamartine. It seems 
Mgr. de Pradt was not wholly un- 
grateful to the emperor, for the de- 
claration issued by the allied sover- 
eigns at the Congress of Laybach in 
1821, so insulting to the memory of 
Napoleon, called forth from the Arch- 
bishop of Malines the following no- 
ble protestation : 

“Tt is too late to insult Napoleon 
now: he is defenceless, after having 
so many years crouched at his feet 
while he had the power to punish. 
Those who are armed should respect 
a disarmed enemy. The glory of a 
conqueror depends, in a great mea- 
sure, on the just consideration shown 
toward the captive, particularly when 
he yields to superior force, not to su- 
perior genius. It is too late to call 
Napoleon a revolutionist after having, 
for such a length of time, pronounced 
him to be the restorer of order in 
France, and consequently in Europe. 
It is odious to see the shaft of insult 
aimed at him by those who once 
stretched forth their hands to him as 
a friend, pledged their faith to him 
as an.ally, sought to prop a tottering 
throne by mingling their blood with 
his. 

“This representative of a revolu- 
tion which is condemned as a frinci- 
ple of anarchy, \ike another Justinian, 
drew up, amid the din of war and 
the snares of foreign policy, those 
codes which are the least defective 
portion of human legislation, and 
constructed the most vigorous ma- 
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chine of government in the whole 
world. ‘This representative of a re- 
volution, vulgarly accused of having 
subverted all institutions, restored uni- 
versities and public schools, filled his 
empire with the masterpieces of art, 
and accomplished those stupendous 
and amazing works which reflect ho- 
nor on human genius, And yet, in 
the face of the Alps which bowed 
down at his command; of the ocean 
subdued at Cherbourg, at Flushing, 
at the Helder, and at Antwerp; of 
rivers smoothly flowing beneath the 
bridges of Jena, Serres, Bordeaux, 
and Turin; of canals uniting seas to- 
gether in a course beyond the control 
of Neptune; finally, in the face of 
Paris, metamorphosed, as it was, by 
Napoleon, he is pronounced to be 
the agent of general annihilation ! 
He, who restored all, is said to be 
the representative of that which de- 
stroyed all! To what undiscerning 


men is this language supposed to be 


addressed ?” 

Napoleon himself at St. Helena, 
though he censured Mer. de Pradt’s 
course as ambassador at Warsaw, re- 
garded the tribute he subsequently 
paid him as an amende honorable. 

Las Cases, alluding to his notes 
from the emperor’s statements and 
those about him, says: “I, however, 
strike them out in consideration of 
the satisfaction I am told the empe- 
ror subsequently experienced in pe- 
rusing M. de Pradt’s concordats. For 
my own part, I am perfectly satisfied 
with numerous other testimonies of 
the same nature, and derived from 
the same source.” * 

It was during this visit of Napo- 
leon at Macon he held some conver- 
sation with M. de Lamartine [the 
poet’s uncle] in Mgr. de Pradt’s pre- 
sence. “ What do you wish to be ?” 
siid the emperor at the close. “ No- 


*See Abbott’s Nasoleon. 
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thing, sire,” was the reply. The em- 
peror turned away with a look of 
anger. 

“ Lyons, April 26, 1805.—I came 
here with my sister to see the Pope. 
I saw him pass from the terrace of a 
garden near the archevéché where 
he stops. Yesterday I went to the 
Pope’s Mass at St. Jean’s Church. I 
had a good view of all the ceremo- 
nies, but found it difficult to reach 
the throne in order to kiss his slipper. 
However, I had this happiness. This 
aged man has the aspect of a saint, 
as well as some of the Roman pre- 
lates who were with him, especially 
his confessor.” 

“ May 12, 1805.—Our fortunes are 
improving. My husband has just 
bought M. d’Osenay’s hétel at Ma- 
con. The garden is small, but the 
house isimmense. We are furnishing 
it, and shall take possession of it this 
summer. My husband allows me six 
hundred francs a month, and all the 
provisions from our two estates, for 
the household expenses, and to pay 
for Alphonse’s board [at school]. This 
is more than sufficient. I cannot 
cease to admire the providence of 
God toward us, and am ever ready 
to give up all he bestows on me 
when he wishes and as he wishes.” 

There is an interesting description 
of this new home in the Vouvelles 
Confidences, and of the circle of friends 
whom they drew around them. Ma- 
dame de Lamartine desired this 
change for the benefit of her daugh- 
ters, but her own tastes inclined her 
to the retirement of the country. 

She thus writes September 7: “I 
am again at St. Point, which I prefer 
to any other residence in spite of the 
dilapidation of the chateau. I long 
for a still more profound retreat—a 
moral one. We must from time to 
time enter into the solitude and si- 
lence cf our own hearts.”—“ It seems 
to me if I were free I would conse- 
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crate myself entirely to God, apart 
from the world. But we are always 
wishing for something different from 
the will of God. Is it not better to 
desire only his will ?” 

She describes the life she leads 
with her daughters as almost conven- 
tual. They all go to Mass every 
morning. After breakfast they read 
the Bible or some religious book, and 
then resume their studies — history, 
grammar, etc. After dinner and an 
hour’s recreation, they sew and study. 
At nightfall they say the Rosary to- 
gether, and in the evening she plays 
chess with her husband, and some- 
times reads one of Molitre’s come- 
dies. “I see no harm in it,” she 
says with her characteristic delicacy 
of conscience. “I skip every dan- 
gerous word.” They finally have 
family prayers, at which she improvis- 
es a short meditation aloud. Her 
great object, she says, is to cultivate 
a genuine spirit of piety in her chil- 
dren, and to keep them constantly 
occupied. 

“ September, 1807.—I am enjoying 
the seclusion at Milly alone with my 
children. Madame de Sévigné is my 
society. I took a long walk to-night 
on Mount Craz, above the vineyard 
back of the house. I was all alone. 
I take pleasure in such long strolls at 
this hour in the evening. I love the 
autumn time, and these walks with 
no other company but my own 
thoughts. They are as boundless as 
the horizon and full of God. WNa- 
ture elevates my heart, and fills it 
with a thousand thoughts and a cer- 
tain melancholy which I enjoy. I 
know not what it is, unless a secret 
consonance of the infinite soul with 
the infinity of the divine creation. 
When I turn back and see from the 
heights of the mountain the little 
lights burning in my children’s cham- 
ber, I bless Divine Providence for 
having given me this peaceful, 
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hidden nest in which to shelter 
them! 

“TI finish always with a prayer 
without many words, which is like 
an interior hymn, which no one hears 
but thee, O Lord! who hearest the 
humming of the insects in the tangle 
of furze which I tread under my feet.” 

“ Milly, April 11, 1810.—I passed 
the night here with Cécile and Eu- 
génie. The weather is fine, and I 
longed to enjoy a pleasant spring 
morning which I find delicious. As 
soon as I rose I went into the gar- 
den, where I passed three hours 
reading, praying, meditating, thank- 
ing God for his benefits, and endeav- 
oring to profit bythem. The weath- 
er is lovely, the trees are full of buds 
and blossoms which perfume the air. 
The leaves are beginning to put 
forth, the birds to sing, the little in- 
sects to hum. Everything in nature 
is reviving and being born again. I 
am inexpressibly happy when I can 
be at peace in the country at this 
sweet time of early spring. Unfor- 
tunately I am obliged to return to 
town for I know not how long, but I 
wish only the good pleasure of God, 
and my only desire is to fulfil my 
duty wherever he calls me. 

“Ah! how much I have to re- 
proach myself for. I go to extremes 
in everything. In the world I am 
too worldly, in retirement too aus- 
tere. Present surroundings have too 
sensible an effect. I am not well. 
I offer my sufferings to God. I 
pray a little. I read a good deal. 
I am extremely impressed by the 
shortness of life, and the necessity of 
preparing for eternity. I often en- 
deavor to be fully penetrated with 
what I remember to have once writ- 
ten—that this life must be regarded 
as a purgatory, and whatever suffer- 
ings the good God sends I should 
Jook upon as sweet in comparison 
with what I merit. 
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“What makes me tremble is the 
establishment of my six children, and 
all the difficulties I foresee in this re- 
spect. But this anticipated trouble 
is wrong ; for, after the assistance of 
God in so many circumstances, I 
ought to expect it still more in this 
the great object of my life.” 

In fact, she succeeds wonderfully 
in disposing of her daughters @ Za 
Frangaise, and, to our American eyes, 
they are wonderfully docile, but per- 
haps edifyingly so. Her lovely 
daughters all marry gentlemen who 
are so fortunate as to have the par- 
ticle de to their names—a thing of 
vast moment with the French gen- 
try. 

One of them, Césarine, a dazzling 
beauty of the Italian style and said 
to have a lively resemblance to 
Raphael’s Fornarina, has her little 
romance, which her mother favors, 
but the fates frown adversely in the 
person of /a famille, to wit, the formi- 
dable uncles and aunts. How poor 
Madame de Lamartine ever got such 
a jury to agree on the sentence of 
any suitor is no small proof of her 
talent for diplomacy. In this case 
the objection was for pecuniary rea- 
sons only, for the de was not wanting 
— de misérables raisons de société,” 
says the mother, who adds: “ They 
would not be very rich, but I could 
keep them at home. I am obliged 
to conceal from my husband’s fa- 
mily my inclination for this marriage ; 
but, if I did not oppose them some- 
times, I should never get my chil- 
dren married.” 

In. this instance she was at last 
forced to yield, and tell the aspirant, 
but not without tears, that Césarine 
could not marry him. “The family 
is obstinate in its refusal. Jam in 
despair. The young man still hopes 
against all hope.” Luckily—at least 
luckily for the family peace—Césa- 
rine, though sad, is touchingly sub- 
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missive—the lovers are separated for 
ever. The chivalric Alphonse tells 
his sister not to do violence to her 
feelings—that he will take her part 
against the whole set; but the gentle 
maiden declares—we persist in be- 
lieving, in our fondness for a bit of 
sentiment, that she made a virtue: of 
necessity in view of those Gorgons 
and chimeras dire—declares her at- 
tachment rather a feeling of gratitude 
for the love that had been givew her, 
and that she is ready to marry with- 
out repugnance the estimable man 
destined to replace the one she has 
lost ! 

Nothing more could be said. She 
marries unexceptionably—M. de Vig- 
net, the nephew of the celebrated 
Count de Maistre, author of Du Pape, 
and goes to Chambéry to become a 
member of a very distinguished, fa- 
mily. She died a few years after. 

Some years later, Madame de La- 
martine records a visit from the dis- 
carded suitor of six years before. 
“ We did not speak of Césarine, but 
his very presence and tender manner 
said enough. I cried heartily.” 

In 1824, she records the affecting 
and edifying death of her daughter 
Suzanne, whose loss, as well as that 
of Césarine, her affectionate nature 
never recovers from. Her _ heart 
seems now to turn more fully toward 
heaven. The latest records in her 
journal evince a constantly increas- 
ing devotional frame of mind. The 
surviving daughters are all married, 
and her son’s prospects extremely 
flattering. Shesays: “I should bea 
happy mother had I not lost two 
flowers from my crown, Ah! what 
a void their loss makes when I walk 
here in the garden in the evening, 
and yearn to see them and hear 
their voices. I must detach myself 
more and more from the world in 
spite of myself. 

“ T have this year formed the hab t 
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of going to Mass before light. It 
is better to snatch the first moments 
of the day from the bustle and plea- 
sures of the world, and first render to 
God the things that are God’s, and 
then to the world what belongs to 
the world. I sometimes find it has 
to go out in all kinds of weather from 
my warm room to attend what is 
called the servants’ Mass, to which 
the poor go; but are we not all poor 
in divine grace, and all servants to 
our parents, our husbands, and our 
children? Iam abundantly repaid 
by the recollection I feel in the dim 
church, the fervor of my prayers, and 
the calmness and strength I derive 
from the Divine Presence which ac- 
companies me throughout the day 
after thus fulfilling a paramount ob- 
ligation.” 

Only a short time before the dread- 
ful accident that caused her death, 
Madame de Lamartine thus reviews 
her past life, as if conscious of her ap- 
proaching end: 

“Milly, October. 21, 1829.—To- 
day the birth-day of my first-born. 
I am here alone, and have consecrat- 
ed the day to meditation to strength- 
en my soul and prepare it for death. 
How many times in my life I have 
paced up and down this alley of me- 
ditation, where no one can see me 
from the house, with my rosary in 
my clasped hands, meditating or 
praying! Alas! what would have 
become of me in all my interior and 
exterior trials had God not visited 
me in my meditations, and suggested 
holier and more consoling thoughts 
than my own! It is a great grace to 
have this facility for recollection in 
God, which has inclined me almost 
every day of my life to consecrate 
some hours, or at least some minutes, 
in thinking exclusively of him. He 
loves these heart-to-heart appeals to 
his divine compassion. He inclines 
his ear to listen to the pulsations of 
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the pious heart that turns toward 
him! I felt this more than ever to- 
day, and came away all bathed in 
tears, wiihout perceiving it while 
walking in the alley. It seemed as 
if my whole life passed before me, 
and before him who is my Creator 
and Judge! 

“Oh! may his judgment, which is 
approaching, be merciful. 

“T saw myself, as if but yesterday, 
a child playing in the broad alleys 
of St. Cloud; then, still young, a 
canoness, praying and chanting in the 
Chapel at Salles, undecided whether 
to make my vows like my compan- 
ions, and consecrate my whole life to 
praising God in a place of retreat be- 
tween the world and eternity; I saw 
my husband, young and handsome, 
come in his rich uniform to visit his 
sister, Madame de Villars, the canon- 
ess, under whose care I had been 
placed because she was older and 
more reasonable than I. I saw his 
attention was particularly directed to 
me above all the rest, and that he 
profited by every opportunity of vis- 
iting his sister at the chapter. As 
for me, I was struck with his noble 
features, his somewhat military air, 
his frankness of expression, and a 
haughtiness that seemed only to un- 
bend toward me; I remember the 
emotion of joy shut up in my heart 
when he at length asked through his 
sister if I would consent to his de- 
manding me in marriage; then, our 
first interview in his sister’s presence, 
our walks in the environs of the chap- 
ter with the elder canonesses, his open- 
ly expressed wish to marry me, and 
the continued opposition, aud the 
many tears shed in the presence of 
God during three years of uncertain- 
ty to obtain the miracle of his fami- 
ly’s consent, which appeared impossi- 
ble; finally, our years of happiness 
in this poor solitude of Milly, then 
much more humble than at present ; 
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my despair when, scarcely married, 
he desperately sacrificed all, even 
ie, to fulfil his duty at Paris, defend- 
ing as a simple volunteer the palace 
of the king on the roth of August: 
the divine protection which enabled 
him to escape covered with blood 
from the garden of the Tuileries, his 
flight, his return here, his imprison- 
ment, my apprehensions as to his 
life, my visits to the wicket of the 
prison, where I took my son to kiss 
him through the bars; my walking 
with my child in my arms, through 
the streets of Lyons and Dijon, to ap- 
peal to the rude representatives of 
the people, a word from whom was 
life or death to me; the fall of Ro- 
bespierre; the return to Milly, the 
successive births of my seven chil- 
dren, their education, their marriages, 
the vanishing of those two angels 
from earth, for whose loss the remain- 
der cannot console me! 

“ And now the repose after so much 
weariness! Repose, yes, but old 
age also, for I am growing old, what- 
ever they say. These trees that I 
planted; the ivy I set out on the 
north side of the house that my son 
might not tell an untruth in his //ar- 
monies where he describes Milly, and 
which now covers the whole wall 
from the cellar to the roof; these 
walls themselves covered with moss; 
these cedars which were no higher 
than my daughter Sophie when she 
was four years of age, but under 
which I can now walk—all this tells 
me I am growing old! The graves 
of the old peasants whom I knew 
when young, which I pass as I go to 
church, tell me plainly this world is 
not my abiding-place. My final rest- 
ing-place will soon be prepared, I 
cannot refrain from tears when I 
think of leaving dll, especially my 
poor husband, thé faithful compan- 
ion of my early years, who is not 
feeble, but suffers and needs me now 
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to suffer, as he once needed me to 
be happy! My children, my dear 
children! Alphonse, his wife, by 
her affection and virtue, a sixth 
daughter; Cécile and her charming 
children, a third generation of hearts 
that love and must be loved! And 
then those who are wanting, but 
who follow me like my shadow in 
the Alley of Meditation! Alas! my 
Césarine, my pride on account of 
her marvellous beauty, buried far 
away behind that Alpine horizon 
which continually recalls her remem- 
brance! Alas! my Suzanne, the 
saint who wore too soon the aureola 
on her brow, and whom God took 
from me that her memory might be 
for me an image of one of his angels 
of purity! Dead or absent ones, I 
am here alone, having borne my 
fruit—some fallen to the ground like 
that of yonder trees, and others re- 
moved far from me by the Husband- 
man of the Gospel! Ah! what 
thoughts attract me, pursue me in 
this garden, and then force me to 
leave it when they cause my heart 
and my eyes to overflow! Ah! this 
is truly my Garden of Olives! 

“QO my Saviour! has not every 
soul such a garden? Alas, yes! this 
was my garden of delights—and now 
it is laid waste and desolate. It is 
my Garden of Olives where I come 
to watch before my death! And yet 
it is dear to me, in spite of the va- 
cancies time and death have made 
around me, even while seeking be- 
neath yonder linden-trees for the 
white dresses of my children, and 
listening for their gay voices exclaim- 
ing over an insect or a flower in their 
border! 

“What had I done that God should 
bestow on me this corner of the 
earth, and this small house, of whose 
size and barrenness I was sometimes 
ashamed, but which proved so sweet 
a nest for my numerous brood? Ah! 
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his name be blessed! his name be 
blessed! and after me may it still shel- 
ter those who will always be a part 
of me. 

“ But I hear the bell at Bussiéres 
ringing the Angelus. 

“ Let us leave all this—it is better 
to pray than to write. I will dry my 
tears, and all alone in my alley I will 
say the rosary, to which my little 
daughters used to respond as they 
followed me, but which only the 
sparrows in their nests and the fall- 
ing leaves now hear. No; no, no, 
it is not good to give way too much 
to tears. I must keep my strength 
for duties to be accomplished— for 
we have duties even on the death- 
bed. 

“It is the will of God! Let us 
abandon ourselves to him entirely! 
The only true wisdom consists in 
this—to resign ourselves to his adora- 
ble will. I have been busying my- 
self here in putting in order my old 
journals, which has led me to look 
them over with interest. This always 
fills me with fresh gratitude for all 
the grace I have received from God, 
and with regret for my little progress 
in piety, after all the good resolutions 
and reflections I have so often made, 
but with so little profit. But there is 
time, always time, while God gives us 
life, to profit by it to prepare for hea- 
ven. This is what I beg him with my 
whole heart as I finish this book, 
praying him to shed on me, and on 
all who belong to me, abundant spi- 
ritual blessings. As to temporal bless- 
ings, I only ask for them as far as 
they may be necessary for gaining 
heaven, but I abandon myself with 
all my heart to his paternal decrees, 
May he bless me in my children, in 
my friends, in all who have loved 
me, and whom I have so much loved 
on earth!” 
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These are the last words Madame 
de Lamartine wrote in her journal, 
Some days after, in entering a bath, 
she found the water too cool, and 
turned the faucet. The boiling wa- 
ter dashed up on her chest. She 
fainted. Her cry was heard, but it 
was too late. She was removed to 
her chamber. Consciousness return- 
ed, and she lived two days. During 
her last hours she constantly exclaim- 
ed: “ How happy Iam! How hap- 
py I am!” Being asked why, she 
replied: “ For dying resigned and 
purified.” 

Her son was at Paris, and did not 
arrive till after the funeral. Remem- 
bering her wish to be buried at St. 
Point, he had her removed. The 
grave was opened at midnight, one 
cold night in December, when the 
ground was covered with snow. 

The peasants, whom she loved and 
who loved her, took turns in carrying 
the bier eight leagues, her son on 
foot behind. Not a word, not a 
whisper, was to be heard on the way. 
When they approached Milly, be- 
tween two and three o’clack in the 
morning, all the peasants stood in 
their door-ways, with pale faces and 
tearful eyes, holding lamps in their 
trembling hands. ‘They all came out 
to follow the procession to Milly, 
where her coffin was placed for a 
while at the entrance, on the very 
benches where every morning sat the 
needy to whom she used to distribute 
food or medicine. 

All the sobbing crowd came up to 
sprinkle her body with holy water 
and utter a prayer. 

M. de Lamartine afterward built a 
chapel over the grave of his mother 
at St. Point, which bears on its cor- 
nice the inscription : 


“ SPERAVIT ANIMA MEA,” 
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A Quarter of an Hour tn the old Roman Forum 


A QUARTER OF AN HOUR IN THE OLD ROMAN FORUM 
DURING A SPEECH OF CICERO’S. 


A PASSAGE FROM CICERO’S SPEECH IN SUP- 
PORT OF L. LICINIUS MURENA’S CANDI- 
DACY FOR THE CONSULATE, AGAINST 
THAT OF SERVIUS SULPICIUS — TWENTY 
YEARS BEFORE CICERO’S ASSASSINA- 
TION — CICERO AND C. ANTONY BEING 
CONSULS— SIXTY-TWC YEARS BEFORE 
CHRIST. 


INnrRopucToRY Norte: Servius Sul- 
picius was perhaps the most emi- 
nent practitioner of his day in that 
branch of the law which belongs to 
the “special pleader” and the “con- 
veyancer ” ; but so little of a speaker 
that he would not venture alone to 
recommend his own cause or to urge 
his claims before the Roman people. 
He employed Cneius Postumius, then 
very young, and Marcus Cato, a 
most weighty orator, whose charac- 
ter, however (and a reputation for 
unswerving principle and the austerest 
virtues), had a larger share than the 
mental power of his words in secur- 
ing to them influence and authority. 
It was less important what Cato said 
than that it had been said by Cato. 
How very different was the case 
with Hortensius! A stranger, whose 
face, whose name, not one of the 
audience knew, fitly delivering any 
of Hortensius’ harangues, would 
have commanded attention from the 
first, retained it to the last, raised 
many an interrupting tempest of ap- 
plause during its progress, and left, 
when he had finished, a powerful, a 
formidable impression. 

Hortensius was that Bolingbroke 
of the Roman Forum to whom the 


huge and intelligent assemblies he 
addressed were what the organ is to 
a Smart or the violin to a Sivori. He 
had hewn a lane through many a 
group of brilliant opponents and ri- 
vals, with an Excalibar forged by ge- 
nius and by study éogether (and few 
at last cared to face the weapon), to 
the very throne of contemporary elo- 
quence. And there, for years, he sat 
at ease, a ing. <A suitor despaired 
of his cause beforehand upon learn- 
ing that Hortensius had been retain- 
ed on the other side. Of course, his 
wealth had become enormous, and 
his indirect influence (for, although 
he had had his year of the Consulate, 
he cared not very much about poli- 
tics) was an element, a “ quantity,” 
which had to be taken into account 
by statesmen and generals, by the 
senate, and by the consuls. 

In the case of “ Sulpicius against 
Murena ” (Murena had defeated Sul- 
picius in the canvass for the ensuing 
year’s Consulate, and this was a pro- 
secution of revenge to unseat the 
future and “ designated” chief ma- 
gistrate), Murena had retained Hor- 
tensius, M. Crassus, afterwards the 
Triumvir, and Marcus Tullius Cicero. 
Now, during about ten years past, 
Hortensius—although speaking with 
the same charm and the same glamour 
as ever—had ceased to sit upon the 
throne or to wear the crown of elo- 
quence. A far mightier spirit, a far 
finer genius, a far deeper student—a 
master upon whom /zs competent 
and appreciative glance rested with 
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an admiration at once boundless and 
hopeless—had, after a gallant struggle 
on his part, so utterly eclipsed him 
that there was now a greater distance 
between Tully and Hortensius than 
there ever had been between Hor- 
tensius himself and those accomplish- 
ed but defeated competitors to whom 
Hortensius had long been a wonder 
and a despair. 

Cicero, however, had passed a 
sleepless night before the day of this 
trial: his voice almost failed him; 
he looked haggard; his nerves had, 
for the moment, given way, and with 
them his presence of mind. Incharm 
of manner, in vigor of delivery, in 
clearness and percussion of utter- 
ance, in external grace, and dignity, 
and ease, his ancient rival for once 
surpassed him; nay, till the respec- 
tive speeches were reported, and 
could be compared on perusal, Hor- 
tensius created the illusion that he 
had at last, in a// respects, overtaken 
his victor, and would yet again con- 
tend for the palm of pre-eminence. 

This never was to be. The brok- 
en heart of the only orator known to 
human records, who might ferhaps 
have performed such a task, had then 
been mouldering for three centuries 
in a small island of the AZgean Sea. 
We have bored the reader enough 
about the advocates, and have men- 
tioned also what Servius Sulpicius, 
the prosecutor, was. The defend- 
ant, L. Licinius Murena, was, on the 
other hand, a distinguished soldier. 
He had served as a sort of adjutant- 
general to the famous Lucullus in 
that series of campaigns by which 
he had greatly reduced, without over- 
throwing (a task reserved for Pom- 
pey), the power of Mithridates. Ex- 
cept Hannibal, and perhaps Antio- 
chus (we do not reckon Pyrrhus, for 
Rome was in the gristle then), no 
enemy had ever waged so formidable 
a warfare against the Romans as 
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Mithridates. He was a winged beast. 
How his fame remains! What par- 
ties and excursions you Crimean gen- 
tlemen made to the spot where his 
ashes are supposed to have been in- 
urned and intempled! Lord of eve- 
ry seaboard of Pontus and the Fux- 
ine, and lord of the “ Evil Sea” it- 
self; of ten thousand rich cities; of 
five hundred strong fortresses ; of five 
hundred thousand armed men; of 
horses enough to mount the hordes 
of a Genghis Khan; of half-a-dozen 
numerous, adventurous, and well- 
found fleets ; of treasures uncounted 
and uncountable; adroit, bold, proud, 
insatiably enterprising ; no mean cap- 
tain; an object of worship to his fol- 
lowers ; magnificent and munificent ; 
an implacable hater of the Roman 
name; the long-alight, far-flaming 
meteor of the East—he threatened 
to shake hands in Spain, across all 
Europe, with Sertorius; to make the 
shores of Italy quake at the white 
clouds of his sails, and to teach the 
waters of the Atlantic as well as 
those of the Levant to know either 
the sceptre or the sword of Mithri- 
dates. It was no child’s play to 
bring this potentate to the dust. 

Against such a potentate, in the 
post next to that of the commander- 
in-chief {who happened, besides, to be 
a great general), Murena had served 
for years with the most brilliant effi- 
ciency and distinction. 

Sulpicius, among other things (al- 
leged bribery, etc.), had sneered at 
the presumption of Murena, a man 
“who had been principally with the 
army” and out of Rome, in enter- 
ing into competition with, or daring 
to come forward as the rival of, a 
person of his, Sulpicius’, dignity, 
learning, and professional station, 
standing, rank. 

We have said enough—perhaps too 
much—-to frame the little picture 
which we want to present to our read- 
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ers; to set it near the right window as 
you pass. That little picture is the 
argument in which Cicero (who was 
on terms of personal intimacy with the 
prosecutor, as well as with his gallant 
client) firmly questions —yet ques- 
tions with the most exquisite urbani- 
ty—the rather exorbitant pretensions 
of Sulpicius, the “learned convey- 
ancer and special pleader,” to a high- 
er consideration than “ ought to be, 
or could be,” allowed to the instruc- 
tion, the knowledge of many sorts 
(geographical, historical, administra- 
tive, tactical, and technical — ay, 
strategical even—and of characters ; 
of general statistics ; of actual local 
supplies ; of incidental resources, ma- 
terial and moral), and to the profes- 
sional industry, to the labors, the 
wounds, the dangers, to say nothing 
of the valor and the genius of a pa- 
triotic ard public-spirited soldier, 
who had led armies to victory, had 
stormed great strongholds, and had 
not only defended the frontier of the 
empire, but enlarged it, with every 
circumstance of legitimate splendor 
and honorable success. 


TRANSLATION—EX ‘PRO MURENA” —SE- 
COND PART OF THE “ CONTENTION.” * 


“T recognize in you, Servius Sul- 
picius, all the respectability and dis- 
tinction that family, character, intel- 
lectual toil, and such other accom- 
plishments can confer, as may entitle 
any one to aspire to the Consulate. 

“In all these respects I know Mu- 
rena to be your equal ; and so nicely 
your equal, that we can neither ad- 
mit any inferiority on /zs part, nor 


* N. B.—Be it observed that what follows isan 
attempt to translate the untranslatable. Not 
only the idiomatic proprieties are lost, but the 
Strain of public sentiment and public thinking 
which the speaker took into account in every 
remark is changed: and the rhythm defies repro- 
duction, etc. 
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concede the slightest precedency on 
yours. 

“You have taunted Murena with 
his genealogy, and extolled your own. 
If you mean, in all this, that no one 
can be deemed of honorable parent- 
age who is not a patrician, you will 
bring the masses [ pleds, not Popu- 
dus| to withdraw [ secede] once 
more to Mount Aventine. But if 
there are considerable and distin- 
guished plebeian families—why, both 
the great-grandfather and the grandfa- 
ther of Murena were actually preetors ; 
and his father, when laying down the 
pretorian office, having received, in 
th-e amplest and most honorable form, 
the solemnity of a capitolian triumph, 
left thereby the more accessible to 
my client the avenue to the Consul- 
ate, inasmuch as it was for a digni- 
ty already earned by the father, and 
due to him, that the son became a 
candidate. 

“ Your nobility, Servius Sulpicius, 
although of the highest class, is best 
known to men of letters and to anti- 
quaries ; to the people and the elec- 
tors, not so obvious: your father, you 
see, was of knightly rank; your 
grandfather—famous for nothing very 
remarkable—so that no loud modern 
voices, but rather the remote whis- 
pers of antiquity, attest the glories 
of your race. For which reason, | 
have ever claimed you as one of us; 
a man who, although but the son of 
a knight, yet have achieved for your- 
self a fair pretension to the honors of 
the chief magistracy in the republic.” 
[He means that he was not presump- 
tuous in offering himself to the elec- 
tors for the Consulate: “ summd am- 
plitudine dignus” are the words. | 

“ Nor, for my part, have I ever 
looked upon Quintus Pompey, a new 
man, and bravery itself, as having 
less worth and dignity than Marcus 
fEmilius (Scaurus), one of the lead- 
ers of our aristocracy ; for there is the 
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same merit in the mind and the 
genius which hand down to posterity 
the glory of a name not inherited 
(and this Pompey has achieved), as 
to revive, like Scaurus, by personal 
services, the half-dead honor of an 
ancient line. However, I was under 
the impression, judges, that my own 
exertions had succeeded in rendering 
the objection of lowly birth obsolete 
in the case of persons of merit—per- 
sons who, if we recall not merely the 
Curii, the Catos, the Pompeys, of a 
former age, architects of their own sta- 
tion, and men of the loftiest spirit, but 
the Mariuses, the Didii, the Cceliuses 
of almost yesterday, had been left ly- 
ing in the shade. But when, after so 
long an interval, I myself had storm- 
ed those fastnesses of nobility, and had 
struck wide-open for the admission 
of merit not less than of nobility, in 
the time to come (as they used to 
be among our ancestors), the ap- 
proaches to the Consulate, I certain- 
ly did not expect, while a ‘ designat- 
ed’ consul, sprung from an ancient 
and illustrious family, was defended 
by an actual consul, the son df a Ro- 
man knight” [Cicero was himself at 
that moment vested with the Consul- 
ate], “ that the accusers would ven- 
ture to taunt him with the newness 
of his origin! For, indeed, it was 
my own lot to be candidate for the 
chief magistracy in competition with 
two eminent patricians, one of them 
as conspicuous for the abandoned 
audacity of his wickedness, as the 
other for his modesty and virtue— 
and to vanquish both ; Catiline, by the 
respect in which my character was 
held; and Galba, in the love and con- 
fidence of the people. And, surely, 
had it amounted to any reproach to 
to be a new man, I lacked neither 
enemies nor enviers. Let us drop, 
then, this discussion about family, a 
point in which the present competi- 
tors are both alike distinguished ; let 
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us see what the other allegations are. 
‘ Murena sought the Questorship with 
me: and Iwas made Questor first. 
An answer is not expected to be giv. 
en to every little nothing ; nor does 
it escape any of you, when a number 
of persons obtain simultaneously the 
same grade of the magistracy, while 
only one of them can stand first on 
the list of announcements, that to be 
Jirst declared in point of time is not 
the same thing as to be declared first 
in point of rank ; for the obvious rea- 
son, that there must be earlier and 
later entries in every catalogue, al- 
though each name on it bears, for the 
most part, the very same honor. 
But the questorships of both pretty 
nearly coincide as to the ‘ partition ’” 
[of region]: ‘my client, under the 
Titian law, had a silent and quiet 
province ; you, that Ostian province 
at the mention of which the people, 
when qustors are drawing lots, 
usually utter shouts—not so much a 
favorite or distinguished, as a busy 
and troublesome department. The 
names of each of you continued dor- 
mant in questorships; for fortune 
gave to neither a field wherein your 
valor might respectively have been 
exercised and displayed. The ulte- 
rior periods of time which are brought 
into rivalry were by each of you 
very differently spent. Servius pur- 
sued here, along with us, this civic 
warfare of replications, pleas, caveats ; 
replete with care and vexations; 
learnt the civic law ; kept late watch- 
es; toiled hard; was the servant of 
every one; endured the stupidities, 
bore with the arrogance, was sur- 
feited with the perplexities of hun- 
dreds; lived at the will of others, 
not according to his own. It is 
highly honorable, and wins men’s fa- 
vor, that one man should labor in 
a pursuit which is useful to so many 
others. And all this while, how was 
Murena engaged? He was serving as 
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adjutant-general to the bravest and 
wisest of men, a consummate cap- 
tain, Lucius Lucullus, in which ser- 
vice he led the army, engaged the 
enemy, was repeatedly [often] at close 
quarters with him; routed large for- 
ces; took cities now by storm, now 
by siege; so traversed that opulent 
Asia, that Asia famed for its seduc- 
tions, as to leave behind him not 
one trace either of care for its wealth 
or pursuit after its gaieties; in short, 
during a war of the first magnitude, 
played such a part, that, while he 
shared, and shared with distinction, 
in every achievement of the com- 
mander-in-chief, the commander-in- 
chief had no part in numerous and 
notable services of his. Although I 
speak in Lucullus’ own presence, yet, 
lest it should be supposed that he 
allows me, on account of Murena’s 
actual danger in this prosecution, to 
exaggerate his merits, let me remind 
you that everything I state rests upon 
official and public evidence—evi- 
dence in which Lucullus awards to 
his second in command an amount 
of credit which never could have pro- 
ceeded except from the most candid 
and the least jealous of chiefs. Each 
of the present competitors possesses 
every title both to personal respect 
and to social position; and I would 
pronounce them equal, if only Ser- 
vius allowed me. But he will not 
allow me. He persists in his quarrel 
with soldiering; he inveighs against 
the whole of Murena’s adjutant-ge- 
neralship. He will have it that the 
supreme magistracy is the natural re- 
ward of this, his desk and chambers 
[ assidduitatis, etymologically sitting- 
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ness| work; these daily labors of 
his. ‘What!’ quoth he, ‘you will 
have been with the army all these 
years ; you will never have been seen 
in the Forum; and then, after such 
a disappearance, you pretend to com- 
pete for the highest dignities with 
men who have spent their lives in 
the Forum?’ In the first place, 
Servius, you are not aware how irk- 
some, how wearisome to people, this 
assiduity of ours is. To me, indeed, 
the ‘zx sight, in mind’ brought with 
it its conveniences; but I surmount- 
ed the danger of tiring people by my 
immense laboriousness: you may 
have done the same; but a little less 
of our everlasting presence would 
have hurt neither of us. 

“« However, passing over this, let us 
come to the comparison of your 
several studies and acquirements, 
How can there be any doubt, but that 
warlike glory carries with it far more 
likelihood than that of the law to 
win the Consulate? You keep night- 
watches, that you may give an opin- 
ion to your consulting clients; Ae, 
that he may reach his destination in 
good time withhisarmy. You awake 
in the morning to the crowing of the 
cocks; he is called by the battle- 
breathing trumpets. Yovarray plead- 
ings; he, armies. You are careful 
not to let your clients be captured ; 
he, to keep from capture cities and 
camps. He studies how the enemies’ 
forces, and you how neighbors’ drains 
and roof-rains, may be held at bay. 
He knows how to extend our boun- 
daries ; and you, how tolitigate about 
our ‘boundings and bittings’ ”"— 
Cetera desunt, hic. 
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A SALON IN PARIS BEFORE THE WAR. 


PART I, 


VANITY OF VANITIES. 


MESDAMES FOLIBEL occupied a 
double set of rooms au premier on the 
Boulevard des Italiens. On a door 
to the right a large brass plate an- 
nounced that Madame Augustine Fo- 
libel presided over “ dingerie et den- 
telles,” and invited the public to 
“tourner le bouton.” ‘To the left a 
large steel plate proclaimed Madame 
Alexandrine Folibel * modiste,” and 
invited the public to ring the bell. 
But after a certain hour every day 
both these invitations were negatived 
by a page in buttons, who, stationed 
at either door, kept the way open for 
the ceaseless flow of visitors passing 
in and out of the two establishments. 
My friend Berthe de Bonton was 
just turning in to the dingerie depart- 
ment when I came up the stairs. 

“How lucky!” she cried, run- 
ning across the landing to me, then 
sollo voce: “ Madame Clifford [pro- 
nounced Cliefore] is here, and wants 
me to choose a bonnet for her. Now, 
if there’s a thing I hate, it is choos- 
ing a bonnet for an Englishwoman. 
To begin with, they don’t possess the 
first rudiments of culture in dress, 
then they can never make up their 
minds, and they find everything too 
dear; but the crowning absurdity is 
that they bring their husbands with 
them, and consult them! Figures- 
vous, ma chére!” And Berthe, with a 
Frenchwoman’s keen sense of the co- 
mic, laughed merrily at the ludicrous 
conceit. I laughed with her, though 
not quite from the same point of 
view. 

“T made an excuse to get away 
for a few minutes, and left the mé- 


nage discussing a pink tulle with ma- 
rabout and beetle-wings trimming— 
un petit potme, chérie—but,” she 
caught me by the arm, “ fancy Ma- 
dame Clifford’s complexion under 
it!” 

“ Ah, bonjour, mesdames/ Yam at 
the order of ces dames. Will they 
take the pains to seat themselves 
just for one second ?” continued Ma- 
dame Augustine, who greeted us in 
the first sa/on, where she was carrying 
ona warm debate on the relative me- 
rits of Alengon versus Valenciennes 
as a trimming for a bridal Jeignoir. 

“TI merely wanted to say a word 
with reference to my order of yester- 
day. Where is Mademoiselle Flo- 
rine?” inquired Berthe, looking 
round the room, where there were 
several groups ordering pretty things. 

“ Florine! Florine !” called out Ma- 
dame Augustine. 

“© Voict, madame !” 

Mademoiselle Florine was a plump 
little Joulette of a woman, who wore 
her nose retroussé and always look- 
ed at you as if she had reason to 
complain of you. Without being 
uncivil, she looked it; her nose had 
a supercilious expression that made 
you feel it was considering you de 
haut en bas. ‘The fact is, Mademoi- 
selle Florine was not happy. She 
was disappointed, not in love, but 
with life in general, and with dingerie 
in particular. She had adopted Zn- 
gerieé as a vocation, and now it was 
going down in the world ; it was de- 
generating into pacotille; grandes 
dames began to grow cold about it, 
and to wear collars and cuffs thata 
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petite bourgeoise would have turned 
up her nose at ten years ago. More 
grievous still was the change that 
had come over petticoats. The de- 
terioration in this line she took ter- 
ribly to heart, and the surest way to 
enlist her good graces and secure her 
interest in your order, be it ever so 
small, was to preface it with a sigh or 
a sneer at red Balmorals or other gau- 
dy and economical inventions which 
had dethroned the snowy jupon blanc 
of her youth, with its tucks and frills 
and dainty edgings of lace or em- 
broidery. Berthe, it so happened, 
very strongly shared this dislike to 
colored petticoats, and was guilty 
of considerable extravagance in the 
choice of white ones ; Mademoiselle 
Florine’s sympathies consequently 
went out to her, and, no matter how 
busily she .was engaged or with 
whom, she would fly to Berthe as to 
a kindred soul the moment she ap- 
peared. 

“T have been thinking over those 
jJupons & traine that I ordered yester- 
day,” said Berthe to the pugnacious- 
looking little Angére, “ and I have an 
idea that the entre-deux anglais will be 
a failure. We ought to have decid- 
ed on Valenciennes.” 

“ Ah! I thought Madame la Com- 
tesse would come round to it!” ob- 
served Mademoiselle Florine with a 
smile of supreme satisfaction. “I 
told Madame la Comtesse it was a 
mistake.” 

“ Yes, I felt you didn’t approve; but 
really twelve hundred francs for six 
petticoats did seem a great deal,” ob- 
served Berthedeprecatingly. “Now, 
suppose we put alternately one row 
of deep entre-deux and a tuyauté de 
batiste edged with a narrow Valenci- 
ennes instead of all Valenciennes ?” 

“ Voyons—réfléchissons !” said Ma- 
demoiselle Florine, putting her finger 
to her lips, and knitting her brow. 

“It occurred to me in my bed last 
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night,” continued Berthe, “and I fel- 
asleep and actually dreamed of it, 
and you can’t think how pretty it 
looked, so light and at the same time 
tres garni.” 

**So much the better! Talk to me 
of a customer like that!” exclaim- 
ed Mademoiselle Florine, clasping 
her hands and turning to me with a 
look of admiration which was almost 
affecting from its earnestness. “ There 
is some compensation in working for 
madame, at least. If those ladies 
knew what I have to endure from 
three-quarters of the world !” And she 
threw up her hands and shook her 
head in the direction of the premier 
salon, “ But let me get out the mo- 
dels, and see how this dream of Ma- 
dame la Comtesse’s looks in reality.” 
Boxes of lace and embroidery were 
ordered out by the excited /ingére, 
and under her deft and nimble fin- 
gers the dream was illustrated in 
the course of a few minutes. Berthe 
was undecided. She sat down and 
surveyed the combination in silent 
perplexity. 

“ Really this question of jufons 
makes life too complicated !” she said 
presently ; “and now I begin to ask 
myself if these will go with any of 
my new dresses? The crinoline 
éventail is going out, Monsieur 
Grandhomme told me, and they will 
never go with the gueue de moineau 
that he is bringing in!” 

Here was a predicament ! 

“ Attendez,” said Florine, dropping 
a dozen rouleaux of lace on the floor 
as if such costly rags, the mere mor- 
tar and clay of her airy architecture, 
were not worth a thought. “ Let us 
leave the question of jzfons unsettled 
for a while; I will go myself this eve- 
ning and discuss the toilettes of Ma- 
dame la Comtesse with her femme 
de chambre; we will see the style 
and fall of the new skirts, and adapt 
the jupons to them.” 
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“ How good you are!” exclaimed 
Berthe, looking and feeling grateful 
for this unlooked-for solution of her 
difficulty. 

“ Tt is a consolation to me, Madame 
la Comtesse,” replied Mademoiselle 
Florine with a sigh, “and I needa 
little now and then !” 

We wished her good-morning. 
“ Let us go back now to Alexandrine,” 
said Berthe; “I hope Mrs. Clifford 
has made up her mind by this time.” 
But the hope was vain. Mrs. Clif- 
ford was standing with her back to 
the long mirror, looking at herself as 
reflected in a hand-glass that she 
turned so as to view her head in 
every possible aspect, while Mr. 
Clifford looked on. “ Do you think 
it does?” she inquired as we came 
up to her. 

“TJ think a darker shade would 
suit you better,” I said; “that pale 
pink has no mercy on one’s com- 
plexion.” 

“ ]’ve tried on nearly every bonnet 
on the table,” she said, looking very 
miserable, “and they don’t any of 
them seem to do.” 

“ Madame will not understand that 
the first condition of a bonnet’s suit- 
ing, after the complexion of course, is 
that the hair should be dressed with 
regard to it,” interposed Madame 
Alexandrine, who I could see by her 
flushed face and nervous manner was, 
as she would say herself, & dout de 
patience ; “ these bonnets are all made 
for the coiffure a la mode, whereas 
madame wears un peigne & galerie.” 

“ Dieu / but it is six months since 
the peigne a galerie has been heard of !” 

I suggested, in aid of this undeni- 
able argument, that the comb shauld 
be suppressed. 

“Oh! dear, no, I wouldn’t give it 
up for the world !” said Mrs. Clifford, 
with the emphatic manner she might 
have used if I had proposed her giv- 
ing up her spectacles. 
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“Then you must have one made 
to order.” 

“ Yes,” said Madame Alexandrine, 
**T will make one for madame after 
a modele & part.” 

“ But then it will be dowdy and 
old-fashioned,” demurred the Eng- 
lishwoman. 

“Then let madame sacrifice % 
peigne & galerie! What sacrifice is it, 
after all? Nobody wears them now; 
they belong to a past age,” argued 
Madame Alexandrine, appealing to 
me. 

“This one was a present from my 
husband,” replied Mrs. Clifford, in a 
tone that seemed to say : “ You under- 
stand, there is nothing more to be 
said.” 

I did not dare look at Berthe. 
Luckily she was beside me, so I could 
not 3ee her face, but I saw the muff 
go upin a very expressive way, and 
she suddenly disappeared into a little 
salon to the left, set apart for caps and 
coiffures de bal. I heard a smother- 
ed “ burst,” and a treacherous armoire 
@ glace revealed her thrown back in 
an arm-chair, stuffing her handker- 
chief into her mouth, and convulsed 
wita laughter. 

Madame Folibel, whose risible 
faculties long and hard training had 
brought under perfect control, receiv- 
ed the communication, however, with 
unruffled equanimity. 

“That explains why madame 
holds to it,” she answered very seri- 
ously ; “it is natural and affecting. 
Still, one must be reasonable; one 
must not sacrifice too much to a sen- 
timent. Monsieur would not wish 
it,” turning to the gentleman, who 
stood with his back to the fireplace 
listening in solemn silence to the con- 
troversy. “Monsieur understands 
that the chief point in madame’s toi- 
lette is her bonnet. I grieve to say 
English ladies themselves do not suf- 
ficiently realize the supremacy of the 
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bonnet; yet a moment’s reflection 
ought to show them how all-import- 
ant it is, how necessary that every 
other feature in the dress should suc- 
cumb to it. The complexion, the 
hair, the shape of the head, are all at 
the mercy of the chapeau. Of what 
avail is a handsome dress, and fash- 
ionable shawl or mantle, costly fur, 
lace—an irreproachable fout-ensemble, 
in fine—if the bonnet be unbecom- 
ing? All these are but the rez-de- 
chaussée and the entresol, so to speak, 
while the chapeau is the crown of the 
edifice. Le chapeau enfin c’est la 
femme! [The bonnet, in fact, is the 
woman!]” At this climax Madame 
Folibel paused. Mr. Clifford, who 
had listened as solemn as a judge, 
his hands in his pockets, and not a 
muscle of his face moving, while the 
modiste, looking straight at him, de- 
livered herself of her credo, now turn- 
ed to me. 

“ Unquestionably,” he said in a 
serious and impressive tone, “ there 
must be a place in heaven for these 
people. They are thoroughly in 
earnest.” Mrs. Clifford took advan- 
tage of the aside between her hus- 
band and me to follow up Madame 
Folibel’s oration by a few private re- 
marks. 

Clearly she was staggered in her 
fidelity to the “sentiment” which 
interfered so alarmingly with the suc- 
cess of the “crown of the edifice,” 
but she had not the honesty to con- 
fess it outright. She was ashamed 
of giving in. Without being often one 
whit less devoted to the vanities of 
life, an Englishwoman is held back 
by this kind of mauvaise honte from 
proclaiming her allegiance to them. 
She is ashamed of being in earnest 
about folly. Now, this British idio- 
syncrasy is quite foreign to a French- 
woman; even when she is personal- 
ly, either from character or circum- 
stances, indifferent to the great fact 
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of dress, she is always alive to its im- 
portance in the abstract, and will dis- 
cuss it without any assumption of 
contemning wisdom, but soberly and 
intelligently, as befits a grave subject 
of recognized importance to her sis- 
terhood in the carrying on of life. 

“What do you advise me to do, 
dear ?” said Mrs. Clifford, appealing 
to her husband, the wife and the wo- 
man warring vexedly in her spirit. 

“Give in,” said Mr. Clifford. 
“ What in the name of mercy could 
you do else! A dozen men in your 
place would have capitulated after 
that broadside ending in the woman 
and the bonnet.” 

“What does monsieur say ?” in- 
quired Madame Folibel. 

Monsieur had answered his wife 
with his eyes fixed on the Frenchwo- 
man, as if she were a wild variety of 
the species that he had never come 
upon before, and might not have an 
opportunity of studying again. 

“JT suppose I must sacrifice the 
comb,” observed Mrs. Clifford, affect- 
ing a sort of bored indifference and 
looking about for her old bonnet, 
“so we will leave the choice of the 
model open till I have had a conver- 
sation with Macravock, my maid, 
and see what she can do with my 
hair; she is very clever at hair-dress- 
ing.” 

“Oh! de grace, madame!” 
claimed La Folibel, terrified at 
rough Scotch name that boded ill for 
the couronnement. “ Your maid, in- 
stead of mending matters, will com 
plicate them still more. You must 
put yourself in the hands of a coiffeur 
who understands physiognomy, and 
who will study yours before he de- 
cides upon the necessary change. If 
madame does not know such a man, 
I can recommend her mine, a coi 
feur in whom I have unlimited trust. 
I send him numbers of my customers, 
he never fails to please them, and I 
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can trust him not to compromise me. 
Madame understands the success of 
my bonnets depends in no small de- 
gree on the way in which the head is 
adjusted for them. J/ y a des tétes 
impossibles that I could not commit 
my reputation to. I am sometimes 
obliged to make a bonnet for them, 
but I never sign it. I have my 
name removed from the lining, and 
so edit the thing anonymously. It 
would compromise me irremediably 
if my signature were seen on some 
of your country-women’s heads !” 

Mrs. Clifford, awakened to the re- 
sponsibility she was about to incur, 
promised to consult the artist instead 
of her Scotch maid; whereupon 
Madame Folibel handed her a large 
card which bore the name Monsieur 
de Bysterveld and his address. Un- 
der both was a note setting forth 
his capillary capabilities, and inform- 
ing the public that— 

“ Monsieur de Bysterveld under- 
takes to prove that it is possible to 
become a hair-dresser and yet remain 
a gentleman.” 

The modiste then assisted Mrs. 
Clifford to tie on her bonnet, observ- 
ing, while she smoothed out the rib- 
bon carefully as if trying to make the 
best of a bad case: 

“T am glad for her own sake that 
madame has consented to give up 
that feigned galerie. It really is an in- 
justice to her head, and it is simply 
out of the question her having a 
chapeau convenable while that im- 
pediment exists. Madame will be 
quite another person,” she continued, 
addressing Mr. Clifford, ‘ Monsieur 
will not recognize her with a new 
chignon and in a bonnet of mine.” 

“Oh! then I protest,” said Mr. 
Clifford dryly ; he understood French, 
but did not speak it—*“I protest 
against both the chignon and the 
bonnet, madame.” 

“ Plait-il, monsieur ?” 


said Ma- 
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dame Folibel, looking from one to the 
other of us. 

“ Dear Walter! she means I shall 
be so much improved,” explained 
the wife, laughing. 

“ Improved !” repeated Mr. Clif 
ford, not lifting his eye-brows, but 
writing incredulity on every line of his 
face. 

His wife blushed, and her eyes 
rested on his for a moment. Then, 
turning quickly to Madame Folibel, 
she made some final arrangement 
about a meeting for the following 
day. 

Just at this juncture Berthe came 
back. I was glad she was not there 
in time to catch the absurd little pas- 
sage between the two. A husband 
paying a compliment to his wife, and 
she blushing under it after a ten 
years’ ménage, would have been a 
delicious morsel of the ridicule 
anglais that Berthe could not have 
withstood; it would have diverted 
her sadon for a week. ; 

“Well ?” she said, five notes of in- 
terrogation plainly adding: “ Are 
you ever going to have done ?” 

“ C'est décidé,’ answered Madame 
Folibel, coming forward with an air 
of triumph. “ Madame sacrifices the 
comb!” 

“ Excellent!” exclaimed Berthe. 
“T congratulate you, chére madame. 
Even mentally, you will be the bet- 
ter of it. For my part, I know no 
little misery more demoralizing than 
an unbecoming bonnet.” 

We all went down-stairs together, 
but at the street-door we parted from 
the Cliffords. 

“ Where are you going now ?” ask- 
ed Berthe. 

“To the réunion at the Rue de 
Monceau,” I said. “I got the faire. 
part \ast night, and I want particu- 
larly to be there to try and get a 
child into the Succursale school. 
There is only one vacancy, and we 
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are six trying for it, so I fear my 
little protégée has small chance of 
success. Come and give me your 
vote, Berthe.” 

“ Chérie, I would with pleasure, 
but I am so dreadfully busy this af- 
ternoon: I promised La Princesse 
M to look in during the rehear- 
sal at her house; and then I’ve not 
been to Madame de B ’s for an 
age, and I almost swore I’d go to- 
day.” 

“ Well, what’s to prevent your going 
afterwards ?” I cried, “It’s not yet 
four, and the réunion does not last 
more than an hour. Monsieur le 
Curé arrives at a quarter-past four, 
and leaves at five.” 

“ But one is bored to death wait- 
ing for him,” argued Berthe, “ and the 
room is so hot chez les bonnes seurs, 
and there won’t be a cat there to- 
day, I’m sure; everybody is at the 
skating.” 

“Qh! the parish and the skating 
don’t’ interfere with each other,” I 
cried, laughing; “ but I see you can’t 
come, so good-by. I must be off. 
Mademoiselle de Galliac will be wait- 
ing for me.” 

“Comment! Is la petite to be 
there? I particularly want to see 
her. I want to know how her snow- 
storm costume went off at the Ma- 
rine, for in the crowd I never caught 
sight of her. Chére amie, I'll go with 
you to Monceau. After ali,” she con- 
tinued, drawing a long sigh as we 
stepped into her carriage, “ this life 
won't last for ever; one must think 
now and then of one’s poor soul.” 

We were a little behind our time for 
the canvassing. Four of my rivals 
were before me in the field, and had 
robbed me of a few votes that I 
might have received by being there a 
quarter of an hour sooner. 

“ Now, Berthe,” I cried, “ it’s your 
fault, so you must bestir yourself to 
help me. Attack those young girls 
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in the window, and persuade them 
to vote for my child.” 

“ Who are they ?” 

“JT don’t know—go and ask 
them.” 

Berthe charged valiantly at the 
group in the window, introducing 
herself by embracing the young girls 
all round, and declaring her perfect 
confidence in their support. They 
gathered round her, fascinated at 
once by her beauty and her frank, 
attractive manner. I saw at a glance 
that the votes were safe, and that I 
had no need to bring up reinforce- 
ments in that quarter, so I set to 
work elsewhere. 

Perhaps it would interest my read- 
ers to hear something of the good 
work itself. Its object is to take 
charge of orphans of the poorest 
class, clothe, feed, and educate them 
till the age of twenty-one. ‘The 
members are exclusively ladies, mar- 
ried or single. To be a member, it is 
necessary to be a parishioner, to pay 
a small sum yearly for the mainte- 
nance of the confraternity, and to as- 
sist at the monthly meetings, where 
the wants, plans, and progress of the 
work are discussed in presence of the 
curé, who is always president, and 
another parish clergyman elected d- 
recteur, the rest of the board—trea- 
surer, secretary, and vice-president— 
being chosen from amongst the mem- 
bers. When an orphan is proposed 
for admission, a written statement 
giving her birth, parentage, and cir- 
cumstances, and setting forth the spe- 
cial claims of her case, is placed on 
the green table of the assembly-room, 
at which the dignitaries preside dur- 
ing the meeting. This preliminary 
fulfilled, the next step is to secure 
the votes of the confraternity. The 
demand being always much greater 
than the supply, when a vacancy oc- 
curs it is sure to be sharply contest 
ed. A zealous patroness takes care 
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to canvass beforehand ; but, from one 
circumstance or another, there are 
always a good many votes still to be 
disposed of on the day of the elec- 
tion, and the half-hour that elapses 
from the opening of the assembly to 
the arrival of the curé is spent in 
fighting for them, and presents a 
scene of interesting excitement. The 
patroness is looked upon as the mo- 
ther of the little petitioner, who, once 
admitted into the orphanage, is call- 
ed her “child.” Those who are long 
members and very zealous succeed 
in getting in many orphans, and thus 
become mothers of a numerous fa- 
mily. The most devoted of these 
mothers are generally the young 
girls. ‘The way in which some of 
their hearts go out to their adopted 
children is touching and beautiful 
beyond description. They seem to 
anticipate their joys and cares, and to 
invest themselves with something of 
motherhood in their relations with 
the little outcasts, who look to them 
for help in a world where, but for 
them, they would apparently have 
no right to be—where no one cares 
for them, no one loves them, except 
the great Father who suffers the little 
ones to come to him, and will not 
have them sent away. 

Every month the seurs send in a 
special bulletin of the conduct and 
health of each child, addressed to 
the adopted mother, and read by 
Monsieur le Curé at the meeting. 
According to the contents of the bul- 
letin, the mothers are congratulated 
or the reverse. Little presents are 
sent to the good children, and letters 
of reproval written to the naughty 
ones. In this way, the maternal cha- 
racter is kept up till the children 
leave the shelter of their convent 
home. Then the mothers assist in 
placing them as servants or appren- 
tices, or, better still, in getting them 
respectably married. 
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While Berthe was getting up votes 
for me on her side, I was busy on 
my own, and when the bell rang, an- 
nouncing, as we thought, Monsieur 
le Curé, I had a pretty good poll. 

The buzz of talk subsided sudden- 
ly ; the high functionaries broke away 
from the humbler participants, and 
took their places at the green table, 
near the fauéeuils, waiting for the curé 
and the vicaire. Some of the very 
young mothers looked eager and 
flurried. One in particular, who was 
a rival candidate with me, seemed 
terribly nervous. She was about sev- 
enteen. Two young mothers on 
either side of her were speaking 
words of encouragement and trying 
to keep up her hopes. “You must 
pray hard for my success,” I heard 
her say to one of them; “the poor 
old grandfather will break his heart 
if Jeannette is refused. He can’t 
take her into Les Vieillards, even 
if it were not against the rules, be- 
cause he hasn’t a crust of bread to 
give her. He has nothing but what 
the seurs give him for himself. Oh! 
do pray hard that I may succeed !” 

“Let us say another Pater and 
Ave before Monsieur le Curé comes 
in,” suggested her companions; and 
the three friends lowered their voices, 
and sent up their pure young hearts 
together in a last appeal to the Fa- 
ther of the fatherless in behalf of the 
little orphan. 

The door opened. 
Monsieur le Curé. 

“ Ah, bonjour, cher ange /” exclaim- 
ed Madame de Bérac, embracing 
Berthe with effusion, and talking as 
low as if she were “ receiving” in her 
own salon. “What a charming sur- 
prise to meet you! I came to vote 
for Marguerite’s protégée, and see how 
my dévouement is crowned!” 

I expressed my satisfaction at vir- 
tue’s proving in this case its own re- 
ward. 


It was not 
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“ But why have I not seen you be- 
fore ?” inquired Berthe. “Idid not 
even know you were in town.” 

“ T hardly know it yet myself,” re- 
plied Madame de Bérac. ‘I only ar- 
rived last night. Marguerite wrote to 
me imploring me to be here if I could 
in time to vote for her. Chére ai- 
mée,’ she continued, turning to me, 
“till you reminded me of it, I ac- 
tually forgot I was a member at 
all !” 

“Well, now that you are in town, 
you mean to stay ?” said Berthe. 

“ F[élas, 1 only remain a week.” 

* But you said you meant to spend 
the carnival here ?” 

“When I said so, I believed it.” 

“And what has changed your 
plans ?” I inquired. 

Madame shruggédd her shoulders, 
“My husband has been so impolite 
as to tell me that he has no money! 
One cannot stay in Paris without 
money.” 

“ Quel homme /” exclaimed Berthe, 
with a look of pity and disgust. 

The door opened again, This time 
it was the curé. After the usual 
blessing and prayer, he declared the sé- 
ance opened, and read the reports of 
the board and the bulletins. These 
matters disposed of, the business 
of the election began at once. A 
brisk cross-examination soon put four 
candidates hors de concours, Two 
had fathers who could support them, 
but wouldn’t. The confraternity 
found the children not qualified for 
its charge. Two others were not 
parishioners of St. Philippe du Roule. 
Of the six who had started, two there- 
fore only remained in the field. One 
was mine, the other was the profégée 
of the young girl whose conversation 
I had just overheard. We were to 
divide the votes between us. Our 
respective orphans had the necessa- 
ry qualifications. It only remained to 
see which of the two, as the more 
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destitute, could establish the primary 
claim on the protection of the confra- 
ternity. Mine was ten years of age. 
She had two tiny brothers and a sis- 
ter some five years older than herself 
who, since the death of their mother, 
six months ago, had supported the 
whole family by working as a d/an- 
chisseuse de fin by day, and as a din- 
gére half the night. But the bread- 
winner gave way under the load of 
work, and now lay sick at the hospi- 
tal, while the brothers and the sister, 
clinging to each other in a fireless 
garret, cried out for bread to the 
rich brothers who could not hear 
them. ‘The Curé de Ste. Clothilde 
had promised to find shelter for the 
boys; but what was to be done with 
the girl? I had stated these plain 
facts in the petition, and now verbal- 
ly recommended the case to the com- 
passion of the members, and once 
again asked for their votes. 

My rival’s child was twelve years 
of age. She had no brothers or sis 
She was utterly destitute, but 
in good health, and nearly of an age 
to support herself. 

Monsieur le Curé listened to the 
two cases, and, when he had heard 
both, his judgment seemed strongly 
impressed in favor of mine. 

In spite of the interest I felt in my 
poor little Arofégée, I could not help 
regretting the impending failure of 
my young competitor opposite. She 
had answered the curé’s questions in 
short, nervous monosyllables, 
now sat drinking in every word he 
said, two fever-spots burning on her 
cheeks, while her eyes swam with 
tears that all her efforts failed to 
suppress. A face of seventeen is al- 
ways interesting; but in this one 
there was something more than the 
mere attractiveness of early youth 
and innocence. ‘There was an eager, 
awakened expression in the clear 
blue eyes, and a sensitive play about 
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the grave, full lips that one seldom 
sees in so young a face. She was 
simply, almost quaintly dressed as 
contrasted with the costly elegance 
of most of the dresses around her. 
The black bonnet with the wreath 
of violets resting on the fair hair, and 
the neat but perfectly plain black 
reps costume, bespoke not poverty, 
but the very strictest economy. 

“To the vote, mesdames,” said the 
curé. “I fear, Mademoiselle Hé- 
léne, you have a bad chance.” 

“Q Monsieur le Curé!” burst 
from Héléne, “her poor old grand- 
father will die of disappointment.” 

“‘ My poor child, I hope not,” said 
the curé, evidently touched by her 
distress, but unable to repress a smile 
at this extreme view. “ Your fro- 
tegée’s having a grandfather is indeed 
an advantage on the wrong side.” 

“ He’sblind, Monsieur le Curé! and 
paralyzed! and eighty-six years old !” 
urged Héléne, gaining courage from 
desperation, “ and his one prayer is to 
see the fefife safe somewhere before 
O Monsieur le Curé !—” 
She stopped, the big tears rollin 
down her cheeks. 

“ Voyons/” said the good old pas- 
tor, rubbing his nose, and fidgeting at 
his spectacles. “ Let us take the vote, 
and then we shall see. You havea 
child already, have you not, made- 
moiselle ?” 

“Yes, Monsieur le Curé; I have 
two, but one is in the country, at the 
Succursale.” 

The votes were taken, and, by a 
very small majority, I carried it. My 
voters congratulated me, while Heé- 
léne’s friends crowded round her, 
condoling. But the poor child would 
not be comforted; overcome by the 
previous emotion and the final dis- 
appointment, she sobbed as if her 
heart would break. 

“Oh! really, it’s too cruel to let 
that dear child be disappointed,” said 
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Berthe. “Can’t we do something, 
Monsieur le Curé? Can’t we by 
any possibility squeeze in another 
child ?” 

“Nothing easier, madame; you 
have only to create a new Jdourse, or 
get subscribers to the amount of 
three hundred francs a year for the 
term of the child’s education,” re- 
plied Monsieur le Curé. 

“Then I subscribe for two years 
down,” said Berthe impulsively. 
* Who follows suit ?” 

“TI do,” said another speaker; “I 
will subscribe for one year!” 

“ And I will give forty francs,” said 
a third. 

«“ And I a hundred,” said the curé, 
who was always to the fore when a 
good work was to be helped on. 

In a few minutes, the green table 
glistened with gold pieces and notes. 
It was all done so quickly that Hé- 
lene had not had time to ask what 
it was all about, when Berthe ran 
up to her with the good news that 
her child was taken in, and, embrac- 
ing her tenderly, bade her dry her 
tears. 

“ How good you are, madame!” 
said the young girl, returning her ca- 
ress with fervor; “but I knew you 
were good; you have the face of an 
angel!” 

“Tt is better to have the heart of 
one,” said Berthe, laughing, and has- 
tily rubbing a dew-drop from her 
own fair face. 

“ Now, I must make haste away, 
or I shall be late for my lesson,” said 
Héléne, after thanking the members 
who gathered about her, this time 
embracing and congratulating. 

“What lesson are you going to 
take, ma petite ?” inquired Berthe af- 
fectionately. 

“JT am going to give one, mad- 
ame,” replied Héléne. “I live by 
giving music lessons.” 

“Then you must come and give 
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me some,” said Berthe. “Here is 
my address. Come to me to-mor- 
row as early as you can,” 

You are not sorry I made you 
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come, are you, Berthe?” I asked, as 
we went out together. 

“Sorry! I would not have miss- 
ed it for the world 
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“ Au revoir, & demain soir!” said 
Berthe, kissing a fair-haired young 
girl, and conducting her to the door. 

“ What a sweet face! Whose is 
it?” inquired Madame de Beau- 
coeur. 

“ Héléne de Karodel’s. Her cha- 
racter is sweeter still than her face. 
I have fallen quite in love with her,” 
said Berthe. And she related the story 
of their meeting at the réunion de 
Monceau, and the acquaintance that 
had followed. 

“Tt is a fine old Breton name, and 
used to be a very wealthy one. How 
comes she to be earning her bread, 
poor child ?” 

“ The old story,” said Berthe. “ Ge- 
neral de Karodel mismanaged his 
property, took to speculation by way 
of mending matters, and of course 
lost everything. He died, leaving a 
widow and three children to do the 
best they could with his pension, 
about a thousand francs a year. Heé- 
léne is the eldest, and what she earns 
pays for the education of the second 
sister.” 

“ But the rest of the family are well 
off. Why don’t they do something 
for them?” demanded Madame de 
Beaucceur. 

“ Rich relations are not given much 
to helping poor ones,” replied Berthe; 
“ besides, these Karodels are as proud 
as Lucifer, and benefits are pills that 
a proud spirit finds it difficult to swal- 
low; it takes a good deal of love to 
gild them.” 

“Very true!” And dismissing Hé- 
lene de Karodel with a sigh, “ Chére 
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amie,’ said Madame de Beaucceur, 
“T am come to ask you to do mea 
service.” 

Her presence indeed at so early an 
hour (it was not much past one) on 
Berthe’s “ day ” suggested something 
more important than an ordinary 
visit A “day” is a thing that de- 
serves to be noticed amongst the in- 
stitutions of modern Paris life. Eve- 
rybody has a day. Women in socie- 
ty have one from necessity, for the 
convenience of their visitors whose 
name is Legion. Women not in so- 
ciety have one because they like to 
be included amongst those with whom 
it is a necessity. The former speak 
of their day as “ mon jour,” and as a 
rule hate it, because it ties them down 
to stay one day in the week at home. 
The latter speak of it as “mon jour 
de réception,” and glory in it. For 
the former it is a mere episode, an 
occasion amongst many for toilette 
and gossip, mostly of the Grand- 
homme and Folibel kind, but often of 
a more serious character, sometimes 
even of conversation on such grave 
topics as politics, science, and theo- 
logy. For the latter, it is a grand op- 
portunity for dress, and dulness, and 
weary expectation. Madame, attir- 
ed in state, sits on her sofa like pa- 
tience on a monument, smiling, not on 
grief, but on hope—hope of visitors, 
who come like angels, few and far be- 
tween. Woe be unto the false or 
foolish friend who, under any pre- 
tence of business, or kind inquiries, 
or lack of time, should pass by this 
day of days, and call on some insig- 
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nificant day, when neither madame, 
nor the sa/on, nor the valet-de-chambre 
is in toilette to receive him! 

But it is not into one of these drea- 
ry Saharas that we have strayed. Ber- 
the’s day is as busy as a fair. So 
great is the concourse of visitors that, 
although the reception begins offi- 
cially at three, the rooms begin to 
fill soon after two, those who really 
want to speak to her alleging, as an 
excuse for forcing the comsigne, that, 
when Za cour et la ville are there, it is 
a sheer impossibility to get a word 
with her. 

“ A service!” repeated Berthe. “I 
hope it is not too good to be true.” 

“ Toujours charmante/”? Madame 
de Beaucceur took her hand and 
pressed it. “ But the favor I am go- 
ing to ask does not directly concern 
myself. You know 
Chassedot ?” 

“Slightly; I meet her here and 
there; we bow, but we don’t speak.” 

“She has deputed me to speak for 
her to-day. Do you know her son 
at all ?” 

“ A fair youth, tall and good-look- 
ing ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ J think I danced with him at the 
Marine, the other night,” said Berthe 
reflectively. 

“ Then you know him at his best; 
he dances divinely ; but I believe that 
is the only thing he excels in,” ob- 
served Madame de Beaucceur. 

“He is very stupid ?” said Berthe 
interrogatively. 

“ Not very. Simply stupid. But 
he is, as you know, good-looking, and, 
what is more to the purpose, of good 
famiiy and very well off. 


Madame de 


He is heir to 


his uncle, and so will one day have 
two of the finest chAateaux in France, 
each representing two millions of 


money. The paternal millions have 
grown thin since the old gentleman’s 


death, but the uncle’s will replenish 
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them soon; he cannot last long, he 
is in bad health and seventy-six years 
of age. So the marquis is safe to be 
at the head of a very handsome for- 
tune by the time he has settled 
down.” 

“Meanwhile ?” said Berthe, pre- 
tending not to see the drift of these 
preliminaries. 

“¢ Meanwhile, his mother is very anx- 
ious to marry him. She spoke confi- 
dentially to me about it, and begged 
me to look out for a wife for her. I 
promised I would do my best. Like 
all mothers-in-law, she wants perfec- 
tion. Sixteen quarterings en régie, 
that is understood ; equal fortune of 
course; but, although Edgar’s pres- 
ent and future fortune is nominally 
four millions, as he has-compromised 
one million, she would count it as 
not existing, and only exact three 
millions with his wife. This is carry- 
ing on matters on a grand scale ?” 
And Madame de Beaucceur waited 
for Berthe’s approval. 

“ How did he compromise the odd 
million ?” inquired Berthe evasively. 

“Mais, mon Dieu / One must not 
examine too closely!” replied Ma- 
dame de Beaucceur, smiling at the 
naiveté of the question. 

“ And besides these ?” said Berthe. 

“The girl must be pretty, and well 
brought up. I must tell you, my dear,” 
continued the lady, with a sort of dif- 
fidence as if conscious that she was 
about to state some ludicrous or 
damaging fact, “ that the mother-in- 
law is very pious, and she holds very 
much to having a daughter-in-law 
who is so also. Otherwise she is the 
best woman in the world, very intelli- 
gent, and will do all in her power to 
make her son’s wife happy.” 

“And the son himself? You 
have not said much about him. How 
far does he pledge himself to the 
same end ?” 

“ Ah! there is the difficulty !” said 


’ 
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Madam de sBeaucceur, “ Unfortu- 
nately he won’t hear of being married 
at all. The moment his mother 
speaks of it, he either turns it off in a 
joke, or, if she insists, he gets into a 
tantrum, flies out of the house, and 
she doesn’t see him fora week. You 
can fancy how this complicates the 
matter for her, poor woman !” 

“It certainly is a complication,” 
observed Berthe. 

* And it makes it all the more in- 
cumbent on us to try and help her,” 
resumed the envoy. “So I have 
come to enlist your offices in her be- 
half. I promised her she might 
count on you, chére amie. Did I 
promise too much ?” 

“If you promised her that I would 
marry her son for her, zo/ens volens, 
you decidedly did,” answered Berthe, 
laughing ironically. 

*QOh! I did not go that length,” 
protested Madame de Beaucceur, net- 
tled, but laughing heartily to hide her 
pique. “I only said that you were 
more likely than any other woman in 
Paris to know the girl who united all 
these conditions, and that, if you 
knew her, you would give Madame 
de Chassedot an opportunity of 
meeting her.” 

“ And how about Madame Chasse- 
dot meeting her?” demanded Berthe 
perversely. ‘“ After all, the contract- 
ing powers must look each other in 
the face at least once before they 
are brought to swear eternal love and 
duty before Monsieur le Maire, and 
if this inconvenient young man flies 
out the room at the bare mention of 
such a catastrophe—dear madame, I 
have the highest opinion of your dip- 
loraatic powers, but, believe me, this 
enterprise is beyond their compass.” 

“ Leave that to his mother,” said 
Madame de 
equal to it. If you find the missing 
element, and give her a chance of 
Managing it, the issue is certain.” 


Beaucceur. “She is 
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3erthe was going to reply when 
the door opened, and the Princess de 
M was announced. When thie 
usual greeting had subsided, the three 
ladies entered on the foremost ques- 
tions of the day, viz., the sa/on, the 
cholera, and the new comedy called 
La Beauté du Diable that was setting 
all Paris by the ears, 

The trio were not long alone. The 

l 


rooms were filling rapidly, but the 


t 
new-comers, instead of checking the 


conversation, enlivened it, every fresh 
arrival falling in with the current and 
propelling it. 

“The Empress does not believe it 
to be contagious, and holds it of 
primary importance that the popular 
belief to the contrary should be prac- 
tically repudiated,” said an old 
senator, who joined the circle while 
the the apis, 
“This was the chief motive of 
visit to Amiens. 


cholera was on 
her 
I have just been to 
the Tuileries, and heard the account 
of it.” 

*“ Racontez, monsieur, racontez !” 


exclaimed Berthe, recognizing hi 


white hairs by making room for him 
on the sofa beside her. 

“You honor me too highly, ma- 
dame!” said the old courtier, bend- 
ing to his knees before he assumed 
the place of distinction. “I should 
have at least run the gantiet with 
the plague to deserve to be so fa- 
vored. You are aware,” he continued 
in a more serious tone, “that it was 
raging furiously at Amiens. The 
townspeople became so panic-strick- 
en that the victims were deserted the 
moment they were seized. Every 
house was No one walked 
abroad for fear of rubbing against 
some infected thing or person. Ex- 
cept the sisters of charity going in 
and out of the condemned 
and hospitals, there was hardly a 
soul to be seen in the streets, In 
fact, it threatened to be a second edi- 


closed. 
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tion of the plague in Milan. The 
Empress, hearing all this, suddenly an- 
nounced her intention of visiting the 
city. The Emperor strongly opposed 
the project, and her ladies seconded 
him, being very loth to run the risk 
of accompanying her majesty. The 
Empress, however, held her own 
against them all, like a Spaniard and 
a woman, said she would have no 
one run any risk on her account, and 
declared herself determined to go 
alone. ‘Two of her ladies, to save 
their credit, thereupon volunteered to 
go with her. They started by the 
first train next day, and returned the 
same evening, not at all the worse 
for the journey.” 

“T dare say,” remarked a young 
crévé, a furious Legitimist, who always 
spoke of the Emperorasce gai//ard a, 
and who would have as soon dined 
with his concierge as at the Tuileries. 
“They made a tour in a close car- 
riage round the town, and took pre- 
cious care to keep clear of the dan- 
gerous quarters.” 

“T have the her ma- 
jesty to the contrary, monsieur. She 
visited the wards, inquired minutely 
into their organization, and spoke to 
several of the sufferers. The equerry 
who accompanied her told me that 
she held the hand of one poor fellow 
who was dying, and stooped down, 
putting her ear close to his lips to 
hear something he had to say about 
his little children: there were three 
of them, their mother had died that 
morning, and now they were going 
to be quite destitute. ‘The Empress 
sent for them, embraced them in the 
presence of the father, and promised 
to take care of them. He expired 
soon after blessing her, as you may 
imagine.” . 

“She has a noble heart!” murmured 
Berthe, while a tear stood in her eye. 

“ Comédie, haute comédie!” sneer- 
ed the ercvé de faubourg. 


? 


word of 
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“A stroke of policy, rather,” ob- 
served a Deputy du Centre, stroking 
his beard, 

“A comedian’s policy!” said a 
Deputy de la Gauche ; “but it is time 
and trouble lost, the people are no 
longer duped by that sort of charla- 
tanism.” 

“ Say, rather, the people are tired of 
peace and prosperity, and want a 
change at any cost,” said the Princess 
de M “You are the most un- 
manageable people under the sun. 
The wonder is, how any one can be 
found willing to govern you.” 

“ That is quite true,” assented Ber- 
the, whose politics, of no absolute co- 
lor, leaned towards Imperialism, part- 
ly because it was the established or- 
der of things, and partly because the 
court was pleasant and its hospitali- 
ties magnificent. “ We are an unruly 
nation ; but whatever one thinks of 
the Empire, it is ungrateful and unjust 
not to give the Empress credit at least 
for good intentions in this visit to 
Amiens. It was an act of heroic 
charity and courage, and that there 
was as much wisdom as charity in it 
is proved by the fact that the pesti- 
lence has decreased sensibly from the 
very day of her visit.” 

“OQ madame, madame!” protest- 
ed the crévé and the two deputies 
in chorus. 

“ The bulletins of the last week are 
there to prove it,” affirmed Berthe. 

“ Where were they fabricated ?” de- 
manded the Deputy de la Gauche. 
“Perhaps Monsieur de Taitout could 
tell us?” Monsieur de Taitout was 
Chef de Cabinet at the Ministry of 
the Interior. 

“ They were issued at Amiens by 
the medical men of the hospitals 
and by the Commission of Public 
Health, I presume,” replied the min- 
isterial functionary with repellent Aau- 
leur. 

“They had at least a roll of red 
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ribbon apiece in return for their sat- 
isfactory bulletins !” pursued the De- 
puty de la Gauche, with supercilious 
irony. 

“ You are evidently well informed, 
monsieur,” replied the Chef de I’In- 
térieur, provoked by the persiflage ; 
and darting a glance of peculiar 
meaning at the deputy, “ We may in- 
fer that you are in the confidence of 
the Minister of Police ?” 

The deputy bit his lip and reddened, 
while a suppressed titter ran through 
the company. This suspicion of 
complicity with the police, which the 
established system of compression 
and its inevitable consequence, es- 
pionage, engendered too readily, was 
apt to fall sometimes on the most un- 
likely subjects; in the present in- 
stance, however, it was all the more 
mortifying because public rumor had 
paved the way for credulity by as- 
cribing the violent antagonism of the 
Deputy de la Gauche to the fact 
of his having been disappointed in 
obtaining a prefecture under the ex- 
isting government. But _ Berthe, 
though she disliked and mistrusted 
him, was annoyed that he should be 
made uncomfortable in her sa/on. 
She disapproved of the turn the con- 
versation was taking, and by way of 
diverting it, without breaking off too 
precipitately from the subject under 
discussion, she said, addressing an 
academician who had just joined the 
circle : 

“Ts it not quite possible, admitting 
panic to be the first condition of con- 
tagion, that the presence of the Em- 
press in the midst of the sick and the 
dying may have had such an effect 
on the morale of the people as could 
sufficiently explain the immediate de- 
crease in the number of deaths ? 
Instruct us, Monsieur le Philosophe !” 

“ Madame, I come here to learn 
rather than to teach,” replied the 
man of science with the gallantry of 
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his threescore years and ten; “ but, 
since you do me the honor to ask 
my opinion, I confess that it has the 
good grace to agree with your own. 
The people were imbued with the 
belief that to breathe the infected at- 
mosphere was to die. ‘The Empress, 
of her own free impulse, came boldly 
into the midst of it, stood among the 
dying and the dead, breathed long 
draughts of contagion, and did not 
die. Therefore contagion isa fallacy, 
and panic, instead of killing, is forth- 
with killed.” 

“ Your therefore, monsieur, is ad- 
mirable,” said the Princess de M——, 
tapping her parasol on the arm of her 
chair. ‘“ Now, let us have a truce of 
the plague, and talk ofsomething else.” 

“ Yes,” said Berthe, “ or else talking 
may raise a panic, and we shall all 
catch it. Have you been lately to 
the theatre, monsieur ?’ 

“T went last night to see Za 
Beauté du Diable,” replied the phil- 
osopher. 

“Ah! 
of it ?” 

“JT think, madame—gue Ja France 
est bien malade,” said the old man 
gravely. 

* One need not be wn des quarante 
to find that out,” remarked the De- 
puty de la Gauche with a sneer. 

“Ts it so very bad?” inquired 
Berthe, turning a deaf ear to the un- 
civil commentary. 

“It is so bad,” replied the acade- 
mician, “that, if I had not seen it 
with my own eyes and heard it with 
my own ears, I could not have be- 
lieved that the French drama and the 
French public could have fallen so 
low. I asked myself whether I was 
in Paris or in Sodom. From first to 
last the piece is*a tissue of license 
and blasphemy, for which I could find 
no parallel, even approximately, in the 
most ribald productions of ancient or 
modern literature.” 


And what did you think 
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“Dear me!” exclaimed Berthe, 
“ you quite horrify me. Why, we had 
just arranged a fartie fine to go and 
see it!” 

“Take an old man’s advice, ma- 
dame—don’t go,” said the academi- 
cian impressively. 

“It all depends,” said the Princess 
de M , twirling her parasol, and 
lolling back in the luxurious fau/euii, 
“if one is prepared to risk it. I am 
for my part!” 

The philosopher bowed to the la- 
dy, but offered no comment. 

“Why does the Censure permit 
such bad comedies to be played ?” 
asked Madame de Beaucceur. “I 
thought the reason for its existence was 
the protection of the public morals ?” 

‘“‘ Political morals rather, madame,” 
corrected the Deputy de la Gauche, 
with an air of mock solemnity, “ and 
it is most conscientious in the dis- 
charge of that duty. An irreverent 
insinuation against the government 
suffices to bring down anathemas on 
a comedy or a drama from which no 
amount of talent can redeem it. My 
friend Henri has just had a chef- 
d’euvre, the result of a whole year’s 
labor, rejected on the plea that some 
odd passages, which cannot be re- 
moved without changing the whole 
plan, might be construed by sensitive 
Imperialists into a hit at the dynasty.” 

“The judges would serve the dy- 
nasty better by exercising a little 
wholesome restraint over what may 
prove more fatal to it in the long run 
than even servile flattery,” observed 
the philosopher. “ What think you, 
M. le Sénateur ?” 

“ Que voulez-vous ?” The senator 
shrugged his shoulders. “One must 
reckon with human nature; you can- 
not lock it in on every side. If you 
don’t leave a safety-valve to let off 
the superfluous steam, the ship will 
blow up.” 

“Take care the valve does not 
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turn out to be a leak, or the ship 
may sink!” replied the academician, 
*Qur press and our literature are 
eating into the very marrow of the 
nation’s heart, and rotting it. The 
people are taught to scoff at every- 
thing—to make a jest of everything, 
human and divine. Nothing is sa- 
cred to the venal scribes who pander 
to the base passions of humanity, and 
prey upon its vices and its follies. 
When public morality has come to 
such a pass that one of the first 
writers of the day publicly vindicates 
the devil’s claim to our respect and 
pity as ‘an unsuccessful revolution- 
ist,’ and when one of the last writes 
and prints such a sentence as, ‘I 
grant you the good God, but leave 
me the devil!’ and that the cynical 
blasphemy calls out no stronger com- 
ment than a laugh or a shrug—when, 
I say, we have come to this pitch of 
progress and civilization, it is time 
the ship’s hold were looked to.” 

“TI grant you they are dangerous 
symptoms,” assented the senator, 
shaking his head, and preparing a 
pinch from his enamelled snuff-box. 

“ A much more ominous symptom, 
to my mind, is that the nation is 
dreadfully ennuyée,” observed the 
Deputy du Centre, with a weighty 
emphasis on the adverb. ‘ When 
France ennuies herself, it is time to 
cry, Take care.” 

“Who is to take care?” said the 
Princess de M : 

“The government, madame. We 
have had this one eighteen years 
now; three years beyond the lease 
usually granted to governments in 
France, and the people are thorough- 
ly tired of it. Paris especially is en- 
nuyée of late.” 

“ Paris is always ennuyée unless she 
has a war, or an exhibition, or some 
kind of a carnival, to keep her in 
good humor,” said Berthe ; “ but Pa- 
ris is not France.” 
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“Pardon, madame, Paris c’est le 
monde!” replied M. du Centre, in 
melodramatic accent. 

*“ Le monde, non,” retorted Mad- 
ame de M ; “ledemi-monde peut- 
étre.” 

There was a general laugh at this 
sortie of the princess, and before it 
subsided a group of new arrivals, 
amongst whom were the Snow-Storm 
and her mother, were ushered in, and 
broke up the controversy. Several 
of the company, some who had not 
spoken a word to Berthe, but had 
merely made acfe de présence in the 
crowd, withdrew. Madame de Beau- 
coeur and the Princess de M re- 
mained on. 

“ Quelle charmante jeune fille !” said 
the former so//o voce to the princess, as 
Madame de Galliac and her daughter 
sat down near them. “ Whois she ?” 

“ Mademoiselle de Galliac. She 
is the partie of the season. On dit 
gives her four millions.” 

“ Indeed !” And Madame de Beau- 
cceur, on marriageable maids intent, 
pricked up her ears, “ How odd I 
should not have met her before !” 

“ She has only lately arrived from 
Brittany. Our hostess patronizes her 
very ‘zealously. I suppose she is 
looking out for a husband for her.” 

Madame de Beaucceur made no 
reply, but committed the remark to 
her mental note-book. Why had 
Berthe not suggested this girl to her 
for Madame de Chassedot? It was 
the very thing she was looking for. 
Old name, four millions—one too 
many, but the inequality was on the 
right side — beauty, and of course 
good principles. Madame de Gal- 
liac was known to be an excellent 
woman. How could Berthe have 
beeii so disobliging or so thought- 
less? Big with a mighty purpose, 
and unable to resist the need of 
communicating her ideas, Madame 
de Beaucceur turned to the Princess 
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de M , and in the strictest confi- 
dence opened her heart to her. 

But Madame de M was a for- 
eigner, and did not fall in sympathe- 
tically with French views on the sub- 
ject of marriage, and was, moreover, 
given to call things bluntly by their 
names. 

“A girl with her beauty and mo- 
ney will find plenty of willing pur- 
chasers,” she argued, “ and I see no 
conceivable reason for expecting that 
she will let herself be forced on an 
unwilling one. There*are husbands 
to be had at every price; she can 
bid for the best, and the best-are al- 
ready bidding for her.” 

“Ah!” said Madame de Beau- 
coeur, alarm mingling with curiosity 
in the interjection. 

“Why, you don’t suppose a prize 
like that is likely to be twenty-four 
hours in the Paris market without 
having scores of the highest bidders 
fighting for it ?” 

“ How mercenary men are! They 
are greatly changed since my young 
day!” Madame de Beaucceur was 
somewhere between five-and-thirty 
and forty ; but she had been married 
from school at eighteen, and had 
heard nothing of sundry interviews 
between zo/aires and mothers-in-law, 
etc., that had preceded the present- 
ation of her fiancé ten days before 
her marriage. 

“ Very likely, but in this particular 
case it strikes me the woman is the 
mercenary party. Yousay the young 
man won’t let himself be married, big 
dower or little one ?” said Madame 
de M , laughing, and speaking 
rather louder than was desirable in 
the presence of the marketable dower. 

“Introduce me to Madame de 
Galliac,” said her companion, striking 
a coup a’état on the spot. 

The request was complied with, 
and the two ladies were soon absorb- 
ed in each other. 
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“ What, shall we do to amuse our- 
selves this week, chéve madame ? 
For Wednesday we have La Beauté 
du Diable with a diner fin au caba- 
vet, and a petit souper at Tortoni’s ; 
but what shall we do to kill the other 
three days ?” demanded the princess, 
who had risen to go, and now pounc- 
ed upon Berthe, who stood taking 
leave of some guests at the door. 

“T haven’t an idea just at present ; 
we will talk it over to-morrow night 
at Madame de Beaucceur’s. But you 
must not count on me for Wednes 
day,” said Berthe, “I have changed 
my mind about going.” 

“What! You are going to play 
us false !” exclaimed the princess, her 
ugly but expressive features lighting 
up with irresistible humor, while her 
eyes shot out a cold, sardonic glance 
into Berthe’s. “ That old perrugue 
has put you out of conceit with it? 
But, no! It’s too absurd, ma chére /” 

“ Absurd or not, I don’t intend to 


co,” said Berthe resolutely. “I’m 
not so brave as you are. I do not 


want to risk myself.” 

“But all Paris will laugh at you. 
They will say you have turned dvote. 
For mercy’s sake, my child, do not 
make such a fool of yourself!” 

‘Paris may say what it likes,” an- 
swered Berthe, bridling up, while a 
blush of defiant pride suffused her 
cheek. “I despise its gossip, and, 
in short, I don’t mean to go.” 

“ Seriously ?” 

“ Quite seriously.” 

The princess lifted her shoulders 
slowly, and as slowly let them fall. 

“Then there is no use in my pro- 
posing a little distraction that we 
were planning, in the shape of an es- 
capade to the Bal de 1’ Opéra on Sa- 
turday night? In dominos and masks, 
of course ?” 

“Thank you, I do not want to run 
the risk,” said Berthe, smiling. 

“ Adieu !” And Madame de M—— 
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heaved a long sigh. You will make 
a charming saint, but I fear I sha’n’t 
worship the saint as much as I lov- 
ed—” 

“ The sinner,” added Berthe, la agh- 
ing good-humoredly. “ Oh! well, I’ve 
not donned the sackcloth and ashes, 
sO you mustn’t denounce me yet. 
But don’t suppose,” she continued, 
seeing Madame de M ’s eyes fixed 
on her with a puzzled expression, “ that 
I mean to reproach you for amusing 





yourself. Our positions are widely 
different. You have your husband 


to stand between you and evil tongues, 
and, again, you are not amongst your 
own people here. Honestly, would 
you go on at Berlin as you do in Pa- 
ris ?” 

“ Oh!” The princess threw up her 
parasol, caught it again, and, laugh- 
ing out, said, “ But Paris is a cabaret, 
where one does as one likes!” And 
with this exhaustive apology, she 
opened the door, and passed out. 

Berthe went into the second salon, 
where some of the earlier visitors had 
gathered to leave room for new arri- 
vals in the first, but she was hardly 
seated when the door was again 
opened, and Frangois announced : 

“ Le Marquis de Chassedot!” * 

If he had announced Le Marquisde 
Carrabas, his mistress could not have 
been more astonished. Was it a 
trap that Madame de Beaucceur had 
laid for him? But, no, Mademoiselle 
de Galliac’s presence was quite for- 
tuitous, and, moreover, Madame de 
Beaucceur did not know her, so she 
could not have had any scheme into 
which the heiress’ visit adjusted itself 
to-day. 

* You were kind enough to permit 
me to pay my respects to you, ma- 
dame,” said the young man, walking 
up to Berthe, with his hat in both 
hands, and blushing violently while 
he doubled himself in two before her. 
“ T hope I am not indiscreet in avail- 
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ing myself so precipitately of the per- 
mission ?” 

Berthe smiled her gracious clem- 
ency on the indiscretion, and the 
gentleman, backing a few steps, car- 
ried his hat toward a group of poli- 
ticians who were shaking hands in 
the window, and making appoint- 
ments before separating. 

“How extraordinary !” muttered 
Berthe, laughing to herself at the cool 
audacity of Monsieur de Chassedot. 
“T was kind enough to permit 
him! Perhaps he is under delusion, 
and mistakes somebody else’s per- 
mission for mine. Or perhaps it is 
a ruse of his mother’s to put him un- 
awares in the way of the three mil- 
lions ?” 

But Berthe was wrong. M. de 
Chassedot really had said something 
to her between the links of the “ la- 
dies’ chain ” about placing himself at 
her feet, and, as she looked very smil- 
ing and gracious, he took the smiles 
for a permission. He had no view 
in asking it beyond that of being re- 
ceived in the sa/on of the fashionable 
beauty, and he was encouraged in 
presenting himself there by the know- 
ledge that he was sure not to meet 
his mother. It would be a free ter- 
ritory where he might flit about with- 
out being in perpetual dread of fall- 
ing into some net which the maternal 
solicitude was constantly setting for 
him in the salons of her devoted al- 
lies. 

Madame de Beaucceur did not 
count amongst those redoubtable be- 
ligerents. When she called during 
the day at his mother’s house, he was 
never there, and, as the haditués of 
the marquise’s Tuesday evenings were 
recruited chiefly amongst the old fo- 
gies and devotees of the faubourg, 
a class of her fellow-creatures whom 
Mzdame de Beaucceur carefully 
avoided, there was no chance of 
his meeting her there in the evening, 
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It was this precisely that made her 
mediation so precious to Madame de 
Chassedot. Edgar was disarmed be- 
fore her; he did not mistrust her, and 
when, reconnoitring the company in 
the adjoining room through the broad 
glass-panel that divided the sa/on, he 
spied her sitting near a very pretty 
girl, the discovery gave him no shock, 
and, when Madame de Beaucceur, 
catching his eye, nodded familiarly 
to him, he at once made his way to- 
ward her, and took up a position be- 
hind her chair. 

“TI should like to go very much,” 
Madame de Beaucceur said, continu- 
ing the conversation with Madame 
de Galliac, “ but I have not been this 
year since the garden opened. One 
cannot go without a gentleman, and 
M. de Beaucceur is always so busy 
in the evening that he can never ac- 
company me.” 

“There are hundreds who would 
cross swords for the honor of replac- 
ing him, madame,” declared M. de 
Chassedot, stooping over her chair, 
and throwing all the empressement 
into his voice and manner that her 
position as a married woman render- 
ed legitimate. 

“Then you shall have the honor 
without crossing swords for it,” re- 
plied the lady. “ Come and fetch me 
to-morrow evening at eight o’clock ; 
unless you are equal to undergoing 
a diner de ménage with myself and M. 
de Beaucceur, and in that case come 
at half-past six.” 

“ Madame! 
whelms me !” 

Madame de Beaucceur said au 
revoir to the heiress and her mother, 
kissed hand to Berthe in the inner 
salon, and, granting M. de Chasse- 
dot’s request to be allowed to see her 
to her carriage, they left the room to- 
gether. 

“Who is that young lady who was 
sitting beside you, madame ?” he ask- 


Such kindness over- 
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ed with some curiosity, when they 
were out of ear-shot on the stair- 
case. 

“ Mademoiselle de Galliac. 
you never see her before ?” 

' “Yes; but I did not know her 
name.” 

“I ought to have presented you. 
How stupid of me! She is a nice 
girl to talk to.” 

“4 Thonneur, madame! to-mor- 
row evening !” 

And the carriage rolled off, leaving 
M. de Chassedot bowing on the side- 
walk. 

Punctual to the minute, he present- 
ed himself in Madame de Beaucceur’s 
drawing-room as the clock was chim- 
ing the half-hour. Monsieur de Beau- 
ceeur had, of course, an appointment 
at the club, which to his infinite re- 
gret prevented his accompanying 
his wife to the Concert Musard, so 
he remained sipping his café noir, 
and they set out alone. 

The gardens, though only begin- 
ning to fill, presented a brilliant, ani- 
mated appearance. ‘The central pa- 
vilion, its roof and pillars girded with 
light, glowed like the starry temple 
of an Arabian tale, while from with- 
in the orchestra sent forth its melo- 
dic stream, now tender and plaintive 
as the zephyr wooing the rose at 
midnight, now loud and valiant in 
the rhythmic dance; balls of light 
came glistening through the foliage, 
making the trees stand out in radiant 
illumination, 

But, artistically mindful of the worth 
of contrast in scenic effect, the light 
distributed itself so as to leave certain 
parts of the garden in comparative 
shade. There, those who shrank 
from the dazzling glare of the centre 
could walk and enjoy the scene and 
the music without inconvenience. 

“Why, there is Madame de Gal- 
liac, I declare! Let us go and meet 
her!” said Madame de Beaucceur in 
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delighted surprise, and they walked 
on quickly. “What an unexpected 
pleasure, madame! I thought you 
were going to the opera to-night ?” 

“So we intended; but there was 
some mistake about the box ; we only 
found it out at the last moment, and 
Henriette was so disappointed that, 
to comfort her, I proposed coming 
here for an hour,” exclaimed Ma- 
dame de Galliac. 

* Poor child! But I assure you 
the music here is no despicable com- 
pensation. Let us go round by the 
left ; the breeze is blowing from that 
point,” said Madame Beaucceur, and, 
without taking the slightest notice of 
Monsieur de Chassedot, she turned 
to walked on with Madame de Gal- 
liac. 

“ Madame!” whispered the young 
man, touching her lightly on the arm, 
and by a sign intimating that she had 
left him standing out in the cold. 

“Oh! how stupid I am! Allow 
me to introduce you: le Marquis de 
Chassedot—la Baronne de Galliac.” 

“ My daughter, monsieur,” said 
the latter, pointing to Henriette. 

Everybody having bowed to every- 
body, the party moved on, the young 
people walking in front of the married 
women. 

Monsieur de Chassedot, serenely 
unconscious of the cruel snare into 
which he had fallen, and finding 
Henriette a lively, unaffected girl, 
talked away pleasantly, confining 
himself of course to authorized insi- 
pidities, such as the music, the deco- 
ration of the gardens, the weather, 
etc., and making himself, as he could 
do when he liked, very agreeable. 

“Ts not that Madame de P. ’s 
voice ?” said Henriette, stopping ab- 
ruptly, and bending her ear in the 
direction of the sound. 

“T think it is. Let us walk on 
and see,” answered her mother, and 
they quickened their steps. 
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Now, thougn Madame de Beau- 
coeur liked Berthe, and as a rule was 
delighted to meet her anywhere, on 
this particular occasion she was the 
last person in Paris she cared to 
meet. She could not avoid her, how- 
ever, without awakening suspicions in 
the mind of Edgar de Chassedot 
which might prove fatal to her own 
benevolent designs on him. When 
Rerthe saw the party, her surprise 
was great, and, though she said no- 
thing, her face expressed it so naive- 
ly that Henriette, being intelligent, 
noticed it, and bethought herself that 
there must be some stronger reason 
for it than the ostensible one of her 
mother’s meeting and walking round 
the garden with Madame de Beau- 
coeur. 

Berthe had four gentlemen in at- 
tendance on her: a tail, distingué- 
looking Austrian, who spoke to no 
one, but shot vinegar out of his eyes 
at a handsome young Breton on 
whose arm Berthe leant; a dark En- 
glishman, who made up in vivacity 
what he lacked in height ; and another 
Englishman, whose notablest idiosyn- 
crasy was an eye-glass that seemed 
to be a fixture, so faithfully did it 
stick in the right eye of the wearer, 
morning, noon, and night. Over and 
above this guard of honor the beauti- 
ful widow was accompanied by Hé- 
léne de Karodel. She introduced the 
two girls, who walked on together, 
while the gentlemen and the three 
married women followed. 

Héléne and Mademoiselle de Gal- 
liac had not proceeded far when 
Monsieur de Chassedot broke away 
from the elders, and joined them. 

* Mademoiselle,” he said, address- 
ing Héléne, “ I have just made a dis- 
covery so agreeable that, before I 
venture to believe it, I must have 
your corroboration.” 

“Indeed !” said Héléne, puzzled at 
the singular apostrophe. ‘“ Cowvrez- 
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vous, monsieur.”” Edgar remained 
bare-headed awaiting her answer— 
* and let us know what this wonderful 
discovery is.” 

“ You are the daughter, I am told, 
of that brave soldier and true gentle- 
man, Christian de Karodel ?” 

“You have been told the truth,” 
replied Héléne, her eye moistening 
with grateful emotion at hearing her 
father so designated. 

“ He was my mother’s first cousin, 
consequently I claim close friendship 
with you,” 

“ And your name is— ?” 

“ Edgar de Chassedot.” 

“ Ah! we are indeed cousins ; but 
as your family seemed quite to have 
forgotten the fact, we had almost for- 
gotten it ourselves,” replied Héléne 
coldly. 

“Tt is not too late for us to re 
member it, I hope ?” said Edgar, im- 


resumed the young man, 


perceptibly emphasizing the us, and 
throwing a persuasive deference into 
his tone that subdued Héléne. 
“Tt is that you 
care; but,since it is so, let us be cou- 
And she held out her hand t 


strange should 
sins !” 
him, 
Six weeks after this promenade 
the Jardin Musard there was a di 
de contrat at Madame de Gal 
laic’s. The fancé wore the full-dres 
uniform of a 
His 
residence under Algerian skies, a 
the stars and his bre 
bore witness that his days had n 
been wasted there in idle dalliance. 
The plot against 
Chassedot’s liberty had collapsed, to 
the inexpressible vexation of his mo 
ther, who, together with the family 
lawyer and Madame de Galliac, 
had arranged all the essentials for his 
marriage with Henriette’s four mil 
lions ; but, strange as it may seem, the 
consent of the young people them- 
selves, when demanded as a final 
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medals on 


Monsieur d 
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condition, was actually found want- 
ing. It hadcome to the young lady’s 
ear that Monsieur de Chassedot was 
no party to the business, and that, if he 
let himself be persuaded into marry- 
ing her, it would be quite against his 
will. Mademoiselle de Galliac there 
and then declared that she would be 
forced upon no man, were he Roi de 
France et de Navarre. And so this 
most eligible union, for want of a bride 
and a bridegroom, fell through. 
Madame de Beaucceur then called 
to mind a nephew of her husband’s 
who was serving in Africa, He was 
two millions short of the requisite fig- 
ure, but he had ‘de grandes espéranc- 
es’? and was moreover willing to be 
married, having positively written to 
his family stating this fact, and re- 
questing them to look out for a wife 
forhim. Photographs were exchang- 
ed, character and principles inquired 
into, and vouched for satisfactorily— 
Henriette made this a sine gud non 
—and within one month from the 
day that his aunt opened negotia- 
tions with Madame de Galliac, Alex- 
andre de Beaucceur arrived in Paris 
the affianced husband of Henriette 
de Galliac. They were presented to 
each other at a morning reception, 
and met next day at the diner de 
contrat. Jie took her in to dinner, 
Madame de Gailiac whispering to 
him with an arch smile, as Henriette 
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accepted his arm, “ Now pay your 
addresses !” 

The position was an embarrassing 
one. Monsieur de Beaucceur wished 
to avail himself of the opportunity to 
win his bride’s affections, but he was 
ill at ease, and, the more he strove to 
find something agreeable to say, the 
less he succeeded. When dessert was 
served, however, he took courage, 
and, bending over Henriette’s wine- 
glass, he murmured timidly in a low 
tone: 

“ Mademoiselle, what 
you have your carriage ?” 

“ Blue, monsieur,” the young lady 
replied in the same low tone 

He bowed, and they relapsed into 
silence. 

This was all that passed between 
them till they swore before God and 
man to love each other until death 
did part them. 

It may interest my readers, and it 
will no doubt surpsise them, to hear 
that this prosaic marriage turned out 
a singularly happy one. The young 
man was a gentleman with a con- 
science and a heart. ‘The girl was 
sensible, high-principled, and affec- 
tionate. ‘They were both sound at 
at heart, and they did their duty by 
each other. After all, the most ro- 
mantic union can hardly embark 
with surer or fairer elements of hap- 
piness. 


color will 
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THE LEGENDS OF OISIN, BARD OF ERIN, 


BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


OISIN’S VISION. 


As dim through snowy flakes the dawn 
Peered o’er the moorlands frore, 

The old, snow-headed Bard, Oisin,* 
Sat by the convent door. 


His chin he propp’d on that clenched hand 
Of old in battles feared : 

And like a silver flood, far-kenned, 
To earth down streamed his beard. 


That sun his eyes could see no more 
Their thin lids loved to feel : 

It rose ; and on his cheek a tear 
Began to uncongeal. 


Then slowly thus he spake: “ Three times 
This thought has come to me, 

Patrick, that I am older thrice 
Than I am famed to be: 


“ For on the ruins of that house, 
Once stately to behold, 
Where feasted Fionn the King, there sighs 
A wood of alders old. 


* And on my Oscar’s grave three elms 
Have risen ; and mouldered three : 
And on my Father’s grave, the oak 
Is now a hollow tree. 


* Pronounced Oiseen. 
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“ Patrick, of me they noised a tale, 
That down beneath a lake 
A hundred years I lived, unchanged, 
For a Faery Lady’s sake : 


“ They said that, home when I returnea, 
The men I loved were dead ; 
And that the whiteness fell that hour 
Like snow-storm on my head. 


“ A song of mine—a dream in youth, 
That tale, misdeemed for true : 
Far other dream was mine in age: 
A dream that no man knew. 


“ For though I sang of things loved well, 
I hid the things loved best: 
Patrick, to thee that later dream 
At last shall be confessed. 


*“ On Gahbra’s field my Oscar fell : 
Last died my Father, Fionn: 
The wind went o’er their grassy mounds: 
I heard it, and lived on, 


“ T loved no more the lark by Lee 
Nor yet the battle-cry ; 
And therefore in a dell, one day, 
I laid me down to die. 


“ The cold went on into my heart: 
Methought that I was dead: 
Yet I was ’ware that angels waved 
Their wings above my head. 


“ They said, ‘This man, for Erin’s sake, 
Shall tarry here an age, 
Till Christ to Erin comes—shall sleep 
In this still hermitage : 


“¢ That so, ere yet that great old time 
Is wholly gone and past, 
Her manlier with her saintlier day 
May blend in bridal fast, 
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“ ¢ And since of deadly deeds he sang 
Above him we will sing 
The Death that saved: and we from him 
Will keep the gadfly’s wing. 


“¢ For him an age, for us an hour, 
Here, like a cradled child, 
Shall sleep the man whose hand was red, 
Whose heart was undefiled.’ 


‘“ Patrick! That vision, was it truth ? 
Or fancy’s mocking gleam ? 
That I should tarry till He came— 
’Twas not, ’twas not a dream ! 


“ And wondrous is mine age, I know; 
For whiter than the thorn 
Was this once-honored head before 
The men now white were born: 


“ And on my Oscar’s grave three elms 
Have risen: and mouldered three: 
And on my father’s grave, the oak 
Is now a hollow tree.” 


Then said the monks, “ His brain is hurt”: 
But Patrick said, “ They lie! 

Thou God that lov’st thy gray-haired child, 
Would I for him might die !” 


And Patrick cried, “ Oisin! the thirst 
Of God is in thy breast! 

He who has dealt thy heart the wound 
Ere long will give it rest!” 
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A JEWISH CONVERT: A REMINISCENCE OF VIENNA. 


Amonc the pleasant capitals of 
Europe through which a long tour 
carried the writer of this sketch, one 
of the most brilliant is Vienna. It 
has many associations of genius to 
consecrate it; Mozart and Beetho- 
ven, not to mention many lesser 
princes of music, found there both 
home and appreciation; it has been 
the resort of elegance, the rendezvous 
of talent, the paradise of diplomacy, 
even while graver ecclesiastical and 
historical events have centred in it. 
It has its old cathedral, which, 
though disfigured by some unfortu- 
nate internal bungling of the style of 
the Renaissance, nevertheless has not 
lost its impression of religious solemni- 
ty, heightened by the deep, narrow, 
and sombre choir with the wonderful 
windows of old stained glass. Inimi- 
table and unapproachable even in its 
fragmentary state, this old glass is 
perhaps the most interesting thing in 
the old church of St. Stephen, if we 
except the stone pulpit, cunningly 
carved and placed in a recess of the 
exterior wall of the building, the pul!- 
pit from which, so runs Viennese tra- 
dition, the second Crusade was pub- 
licly preached. ‘There is among the 
records of the foundations at St. 
Stephen’s one that sets forth the 
desire and prayer of the people, dur- 
ing a pestilence in the middle ages, 
that a Mass should be daily offered 
in that church for the cessation of 
the epidemic. Tradition says that a 
great wind arose, and the pestilence 
was stopped. The Mass, however, 
continues to be said daily, and it 
certainly is a remarkable fact that 
there is not one day in the year, sum- 


mer or winter, wet or dry, when the 
wind does not blow in Vienna. The 
Austrian capital, however, has yet 
more interesting associations for us 
than are called up by the cathedral, 
and the many other monuments and 
chapels by which it is historically dis- 
tinguished. In the Advent season 
of 1865, a young Jewish convert 
preached in the Schotten-Kirche a 
short course of the most eloquent ser- 
mons it has ever been our privilege 
to hear in any language or any land 
whatever. 

His name is Marie-Bernard Bauer, 
and his family, of Hungarian descent, 
is among the most influential and 
wealthy of those settled in Vienna. 
The Jews of that city have indispu- 
tably as large a share of the talent as 
of the riches of the country. The 
oldest brother of young Bauer is one 
of the greatest bankers in Austria. 
At an early age, the young Jew, fiery 
and enthusiastic, and already gifted 
with singular eloquence, threw him- 
self into the ranks of the Revolution, 
and became one of its most ardent 
emissaries. At eighteen, he was en- 
trusted with important missions and 
considered a rising Freemason. But 
during his travels he became ac- 
quainted with a young Frenchman, a 
zealous Catholic, whose influence 
and friendship laid the foundations 
of his conversion. He visited his 
friend’s mother, also, who by her ex- 
ample more even than her exhorta- 
tions contributed to the work of 
grace begun in his soul by her son’s 
solicitations. Bauer wore, at the re- 
quest of these two, a medal of the 
Immaculate Conception ; and weneed 
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scarcely remind our Catholic friends 
of the part this blessed badge fulfilled 
in the conversion of another illustri- 
ous Jew, the Pére Marie Ratisbonne, 
the founder of the Dames de Sion, 
who has since devoted his life to the 
instruction and conversion of Jewish 
girls at Jerusalem. After being fully 
instructed in the faith, Bauer re- 
quired nothing but grace to believe. 
Being at Lyons with several worldly 
acquaintances, he happened to be 
standing on a prominent balcony, on 
the feast of Corpus Christi. The 
procession of the Blessed Sacrament 
was to pass below, and they, with 
cigars in their mouths and mockery 
in their hearts, were waiting for the 
pageant. No change came to the 
young Jew until the canopy under 
which the priest carried the Divine 
Host was close beneath the balcony. 
The change at that moment was 
lightning-like. Faith entered his 
heart, or rather—as he himself re- 
luctantly admitted when pressed by 
his superiors at a later time to lay 
aside false humility and declare the 
works of God in his soul—a convic- 
tion s> absolute that it distanced 
faith made itself felt throughout his 
whole being. The same hnowledge, 
so to speak, returned to him many 
times since while consecrating at Mass, 
and he said that he could not de- 
“eve merely, in a matter of which he 
was so blissfully and unerrably cer- 
tain, As Jesus passed, Bauer threw 
himself on his knees and professed 
himself a Christian. A very short 
time elapsed before he entered the 
novitiate of the Carmelite Friars. 
His mother, who was living in Paris, 
endeavored to see him, but was re- 
fused access to him by his superiors. 
Later on, when he had _ passed 
through the novitiate, he might have 
seen her, had it not been for the 
machinations of his family. For five 
years every friend and relation he 
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had among his own race cruelly ignor- 
ed him, and he was kept away even 
from his mother’s death-bed by their 
relentless sternness. His mother 
alone never ceased to love him, and 
had a picture painted of him in his 
monastic cowl. This portrait hung 
opposite her bed, and she died with 
her eyes fixed on it and her hands 
lovingly stretched out towards it. 
When after her death he was allowed 
by his family to visit her chamber, 
he saw a curtained picture at the foot 
of the bed, and, drawing the curtain 
aside, stood face to face with this 
touching proof of a mother’s undying 
love. After some time, his fame asa 
preacher spreading fast, his family re- 
ceived him once more into their cir- 
cle, and, with strange inconsistency, 
now made almost an idol of him. 
During his novitiate, and according 
to a rule of his order, he used to 
preach in turn with his fellow-novices 
in the refectory during meals, at 
which time the generality of the 
young men in training for a religious 
Demosthenes would receive but scant 
attention from their companions. 
When Bauer’s turn came, the con- 
trary, however, was observed: the 
food was untouched, and the young 
audience sat transfixed, hanging up- 
on the words of their eloquent and 
gifted companion. From the first 
his health was delicate; the effort of 
preaching rendered it weaker day by 
day, till at length the zealous and im- 
passioned speaker, whom his friends 
prophesied to be the future Lacor- 
daire, was one day carried fainting 
from the pulpit, having broken a 
blood-vessel. A year in Spain and 
complete rest of mind and body did 
nothing more than just save his life, 
and the Holy Father, who was very 
much interested in the young con- 
vert, advised him to leave the Carmel- 
ite Order, for the austerity of whose 
rule his shattered health now ren- 
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dered him unfit. This paternal ad- 
vice—or, let us say, command— 
proved a great trial to the enthusi- 
astic religious ; but, bowing to the will 
of God, he accepted his altered life, 
and prepared to make it as fruitful in 
good works as his short monastic career 
had proved. Although his health pre- 
cluded him from the exhausting work 
of preaching long Lenten stations or 
continued missions, yet, as often as 
suitable opportunities offered, he was 
to be found indefatigably working in 
the pulpit; and we leave it to those 
who have had the good fortune to 
hear him, to judge of the loss the 
Catholic world has sustained in one 
whose eloquence and fervid enthusi- 
asm rivalled that of Lacordaire, and 
whose steadfast faith and unerring 
logic far distanced that of the unhap- 
py Hyacinthe. 

In 1865, having already preached 
before the Emperor of the French in 
Paris, and been greatly commended 
by the most distinguished people 
there, both French and _ foreigners, 
he was called to Vienna, where his 
family resides, and where all his for- 
mer associates and co-religionists 
awaited him with the greatest curiosi- 
ty and interest. The six lectures or 
discourses he gave in the Schotten- 
Kirche, opposite his brother's resi- 
dence, at which he was an honored 
and féted guest, were attended by 
crowds of his own Jewish friends, be- 
sides all the é//e of Viennese and for- 
eign society. The impassioned tone 
of his voice, his closely knit argu- 
ments, the air of apostleship about 
his slight figure and pale, inspired 
face, the presence of his nearest and 
dearest relations, and, above all, his 
own position toward them, in the 
very centre of his youthful Revolu- 
tionary triumphs—all concurred in 
making this short station of Advent 
one of thrilling interest. At the end 
of each sermon, or conférence, as the 
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French say (they were delivered in 
French, which is like a second mo- 
ther-tongue to Marie-Bernard Bauer), 
he addressed a prayer to God, and, 
while the language of each succeed- 
ing discourse increased in sublimity, 
that of the concluding prayers seem- 
ed to take such flights of unparallel- 
ed grandeur that the audience could 
only kneel in motionless attention 
and unbroken silence for some mi- 
nutes after the preacher had ceased 
to speak—the highest tribute, perhaps 
which an impressed people can offer 
to an orator. Marie-Bernard Bauer 
has since received the Roman title 
of Monsignore, and been appointed 
chaplain to the Emperor of the French, 
He accompanied the Empress Eu- 
génie to the opening of the Suez Ca- 
nal, and preached a magnificent ser- 
mon on the occasion, in presence of 
the assembled potentates. But what- 
ever else he has done, whatever else 
he may be destined to do in the fu- 
ture, he will scarcely be able to sur- 
pass his admirable achievements of 
the Advent station of 1865, when he 
became, as it were, the champion 
and apologist of Christianity before 
one of those representative Jewish 
assemblies which contained within 
itself so much enlightenment, so 
much talent, and so much successful 
individuality. 

At the time when he preached 
these sermons, of which we will now 
endeavor to give some idea, as far as 
a translation will allow, he was only 
thirty-six years of age, and his frail, 
delicate body made him seem even 
younger. The following is the third 
in order of the Conférences, and was 
preached on the 17th of December, 
1865. The text is given entire, and 
the subject, as expressed in the pub- 
lished edition of these sermons, was: 


CHRISTIANITY AS A HISTORICAL FACT, 


I would fain hope, my brethren, 
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that the two last conférences have 
contributed, in some degree, to revi- 
vify in believing hearts both the en- 
ergy of faith and the enthusiasm of 
virtue ; that they have cast doubts in 
doubting hearts, upon the very un- 
certainty which creates doubt ; that 
they have shed around hearts petri- 
fied, so to speak, in the darkness of 
fleshly bondage, some rays of the 
twilight which is the forerunner of 
the full light of God’s grace, and 
which manifests itself in such hearts 
through this question, solemnly and 
shrinkingly put: After all, might I 
not be in error? Might there not 
be, despite all, another life, a reai re- 
sponsibility, a moral law, supernatur- 
al duties, a judgment, a judge, a God, 
and this God the God of Chris- 
tianity ? 

No matter to what level the Sun 
of Truth may have attained on the 
horizon of your inner life, you will 
allow me, nevertheless, to retrace, in a 
few short words, the doctrinal sub- 
stance of the two previous discourses 
[conférences|. 

Man, such as we see him, is a fall- 
en being; he is born with the taint 
of original sin, and if to this, which 
is the form of evil, he adds—and it 
is practically inevitable that he should 
—his own individual sins, which are 
evil’s natural outgrowth, he does but 
widen, at each moment of his exist- 
ence, the abyss that parted him from 
God since the very hour of his birth, 
and which, thus ceaselessly widened, 
becomes such, at last, that nothing 
short of a miracle will suffice to 
bridge it over. Death then, sudden- 
ly intervening, cuts short all things 
here below, and hurls the man whose 
whole life has been spent without God 
into the chasm of the unknown. From 
a phase of being where all is tran- 
sient, he is hurried to another where 
all is abiding, and from that instant 
the separation from God in which 
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he has lived, and which before was 
transient in its turn, becomes abid- 
ing, and from temporal changes to 
eternal. Such are the conclusions of 
reason, which, leaning upon faith, 
point out to us in this eternal separa- 
tion the fitting seal of an eternal 
woe. 

It would not enter into my design 
toward the hearers which Providence, 
having gathered together before me, 
seems to have specially predestined 
to hear the words of eternal life from 
my unworthy lips—it would not, I 
say, enter into my design to show 
them these dark spiritual perspectives, 
without pointing out at the same 
time some vista of supernatural light, 
some promise and way of salvation, 
some hopes of life, nay, even life it- 
self. No! God forbid that I should 
become as the treacherous guide who 
draws the lost wayfarer to the very 
edge of the precipice, and there leaves 
him to himself and to the terrors of 
the ravenous depths below. Yet, 
mark it well!—the mystery of life 
leads towards death, through paths 
that skirt a giddy abyss where no 
man’s self-possession is proof against 
danger ; but there is, nevertheless, an 
infallible road that leads to life through 
and in spite of the manacles of death. 
It is called by a name with which my 
lips cannot become familiar, as with a 
common word indifferently bandied 
about in careless conversation —a 
name which I confess myself unable 
even to pronounce without feeling my 
whole being tremble with love and 
bow down in worship ; a name which, 
when spoken from this pulpit for the 
first time, only a few days ago, pro- 
duced an impression, or rather a mys- 
terious shock, that neither you nor I 
have yet forgotten—the name of 
Fesus Christ. 

It is of him I come to speak to 
you to-day. My Father! my Friend! 
my Master! abide with me, and, in 
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order that I may be worthy to speak 
of thee, speak thou thyself through 
these my lips! 

Among all questions put by man 
to his own intellect, whether they be 
historical, scientific, philosophical, 
social, or religious, there is none of 
more gigantic importance than this : 
Who and what is Jesus Christ? He 
and his works have beén for two 
thousand years the most notable re- 
ality of the universe; they have 
been inextricably mingled with the 
course of history, with the family 
and state relations of man to man, 
with literature, with poetry, with po- 
litics; they have been the unseen 
link that binds together all social 
problems; they have been the main- 
spring of those mysteries that are 
convulsing the present century, and 
which are fraught to some minds 
with terror and threatenings, while 
to others they suggest hope and sal- 
vation. They have been, without the 
slightest exaggeration, all things to 
all men, and it follows, therefore, that 
according to the bent of man’s judg- 
ment on Jesus Christ and his works, 
so will man’s whole nature lean, his 
intellect with his thoughts, his heart 
with its feelings, his life with its acts 
and its shortcomings, his soul with 
its eternal aspirations. 

This is indeed, and beyond all con- 
traaiction, the main question of life— 
that question which, solve it which way 
you will, cannot fail to produce two 
radically different types of men, and 
to open up before us two paths, as far 
apart from each other through the 
coming eternity as they are widely 
separated in the realms of time. 

But why do I insist upon the awful 
importance of this problem? Do 
you not understand it yourselves ? 
Nay, do you not even bear witness to 
it by your presence here at this mo- 
ment? Why are you gathered here— 
men of the most varied, perhaps the 
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most contradictory, beliefs ? Why are 
you crowded around this pulpit in anx- 
ious silence, breathless and motion- 
less, perhaps vaguely troubled in 
mind? Why but because there is 
not one amongst you to whom the 
sacred name of Jesus is wholly indif- 
ferent or wholly meaningless! If 
to some this holy name is the con- 
stant object of their highest adora- 
tion and of their tenderest, I would 
fain say the most impassioned, love, 
to others it is the object of their most 
agonizing doubts, the spiritual sphinx 
whose riddle baffles and tortures all 
ages. And further yet, while this 
name is to some the synonym of a 
smothered curse or of a hatred as 
open as it is relentless, it contains 
for all men a question of vital impor- 
tance, I might even say a question 
of life and death. My brethren, it is 
of 4im, who is both so marvellously 
loved and so marvellously hated, of 
him whose figure meets us at every 
turn of the past or the present, of 
him whom the future cannot uncrown, 
that I purpose speaking to you to- 
day. 

Every cause which has produced 
an effect may be considered either 
in this effect or in itself. Hence, 
there exist two methods of demon- 
stration: the one beginning from the 
consideration of the effect, and trac- 
ing it up to the cause ; the other start- 
ing from the study of the cause, and 
deducing its legitimate effect. We 
are now about to apply to the great 
cause and the great effect before us 
this twofold species of demonstra- 
tion — this extrinsic and intrinsic 
touchstone used by our intellect in ac- 
quiring its noble treasure of proved 
facts and tried certainties in the do- 
main of philosophy, metaphysics, his- 
tory, natural sciences, and, in fact, 
of every branch of human know- 
ledge. This cause is Christ, this ef- 
fect Christianity, of which he is the 
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founder; and, since it is natural to 
the human mind to consider first that 
which falls more immediately under 
its own observation, I shall begin by 
investigating the effect, namely, Chris- 
tianity. This done, I shall appeal 
simply to your reason to connect the 
effect with its cause, and to discern 
through the beautiful proportions of 
the Christian system the inimitable 
stamp of its divine founder. 


I. 


Every doctrine which has become 
a fact, every fact which has won for 
itself a place in history, may be looked 
at in three ways: first, with regard to 
its extent in material space ; secondly, 
as to its duration in time ; thirdly, as 
to the depth to which it has reached 
in human nature. This division is 
no invention of mine; it is the same 
pointed out by the Apostle St. Paul 
when he wrote to the Ephesians, and 
endeavored to explain to them the 
length and breadth, the depth and 
divinity, of the Christian faith: U¢ 
possitis comprehendere cum omnibus 
sanctis que sit latitudo et longitudo, et 
sublimitas et profundum (Eph. iii. 18). 

Now, as to its extent in material 
space, or, in other words, its territo- 
rial sway : 

Open the map of the world, and 
scan the globe with attentive eye: a 
strange phenomenon will strike you. 
You will hardly discover one corner of 
earth where Christianity—and I use 
the word in this instance in its widest 
acceptation, excluding neither heresy 
nor schism, which, though unhappily 
rebellious, are nevertheless, in a cer- 
tain sense, real members of the Chris- 
tian household—-where Christianity, 
therefore, has not penetrated, either 
in undisputed and irrevocable sway, 
as in Europe and America, or as a 
peaceful conqueror, sealing its hardly- 
won victories not in the blood of its 
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enemies, but in itsown. Following 
closely in the wake of new discove- 
ries, it is for ever landing on new 
shores, making a home for itself 
among new populations, and winning 
new worshippers to bend beneath the 
ancient sway of the never-aging cross. 

You might rise in contradiction to 
my statement, and remind me that 
the hour has not yet struck that will 
allow us, the soldiers of Jesus Christ, 
to intone the triumphant hosanna 
of final victory, since to this day 
there are many lands, many island- 
studded archipelagoes, many vast 
and populous continents, beyond the 
pale of our peaceful conquest, and 
since, after all, the standard of the 
cross is not yet securely reared in 
every clime. 

I admit it; but what does this 
prove? That our task is not yet 
done? But who denies that? It is 
not done because time—which is our 
only limit—is likewise unended, nay, 
is perhaps only just beginning! For 
time is the array of all ages, and 
God alone, who created them, has 
reckoned their mysterious number. 
Yes, we confess it, our work is not 
done, and therefore we are ceaseless- 
ly and everywhere laboring; and 
therefore I myself, a humble but 
zealous worker, am laboring here at 
this moment. Those alone who will 
see the end of time will see the task 
completed. That which we have 
done during the twenty centuries 
that lie behind us is only an earnest 
of what we will do in future ages, 
God’s holy grace concurring. 

What, my brethren! When we had 
no ships but frail canoes, and no 
compass but our untutored eyes; 
when we had no roads but eternal 
snows, virgin forests, and trackless 
deserts, vying with the wild beasts 
of the wilderness in barring our fur- 
ther progress; when we had no sup- 
port but barefooted poverty and 
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a pilgrim’s staff; no provision save 
precarious charity, and no guide save 
faith, hope undying, and—God ; even 
then we succeeded in crossing rivers 
and seas, deserts and forests, moun- 
tain gorges and Alpine snows, that 
we might carry to the very confines 
of the world our living faith and the 
Word of our God. This ineffable 
Word has reached further than Al- 
exander, who stopped at the Indus; 
further than Crassus, whom the Eu- 
phrates arrested ; further even than 
Varus, who was stayed by the migh- 
ty Rhine—further than all conquerors, 
and further than all conquests. And 
can we believe that we have now set 
our foot on the fated threshold where 
the angel of evil would be permitted 
to say to the angel of virtue, as erst 
the latter was commanded to say it to 
his fallen brother, to Attila and the 
barbarian hordes, at the very gates 
of the Eternal City: “ Usgue huc ve- 
nies, sed non ultra” —“ Thus far shalt 
thou come, and no further” ? Do not 
believe it, my brethren; for, on the 
contrary, it is but now that God’s 
reign is beginning, and as I believe, 
so I prophesy to you, with an irre- 
sistible and invincible conviction. 
Forward, then, O human enter- 
prise! Cleave the mountains, cut 
through the isthmuses, drain the mo- 
rasses, and fill up the lakes; cast 
bridges over the waters, carry roads 
over the trackless country, build you 
mighty vessels, throw electric wires 
in the air, and gird the world with 
an iron girdle! Let your treaties of 
commerce and navigation be signed, 
and embassies sent to nations and 
kings whose names till yesterday 
were unknown in the civilized tongues 
of Europe! Know you what you 
are doing in thus knitting humanity 
together, and in connecting, with an 
energy unexampled in the whole his- 
tory of the past, the orient and the 
occident, the pole and the equator ? 
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In one mighty embrace their hands 
are clasped, and they offer to each 
other, if we may so word it, that gi- 
gantic kiss of peace which, day by 
day, re-echoes more loudly in both 
hemispheres, 

In all this, you are doing under 
the hand of God that which the war- 
steed does under the hand that guides 
him and the spur that urges him on. 
For, like unto the steed, who hardly 
knows whence he came, far less 
where his rapid steps are leading him 
and what is the burden that he bears 
—like unto him, thou Christ-blas- 
pheming or God-forgetting age, thou 
boundest forward with maddening 
strength, carrying on thy broad 
shoulders with proud recklessness 
the rider whom thou scarcely know- 
est to the goal thou wottest not of. 
Every invention, every development 
of thy industry, far from cursing it, I 
bless it from the depths of my heart! 
Go forward and prosper! In a hun- 
dred years, thanks to thee, Truth will 
be sovereign of the world ! 

Christianity is the greatest geo- 
graphical and territorial fact under 
the sun, It is so beyond all contro- 
versary, and if this fact, which I sim- 
ply call a miracle, seems to you na- 
tural and easy of accomplishment, I 
only ask you this: try to spread and 
propagate over the universe, not a 
whole complicated system of meta- 
physics, but one single doctrine, 
whose mortal opponents, in the first 
instance, shall number every human 
passion which repulses it as treason 
against nature, and every heathen 
government which denounces it as 
treason against authority. But I 
will not ask even so much, Endeav- 
or to persuade, not even one single 
nation, one city, one family, but ove 
man, of the truth of a doctrine at 
once repulsive to his passions and 
hostile to his interests. I speak to 
you as a man whose life is devoted 
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to this sublime and laborious mission 
of persuasion. And knowing as I do 
its wonderful consolations as well as 
the superhuman and apparently fruit- 
less labor it often imposes, I tell you, 
my brethren, what you yourselves 
will tell me when the school of real- 
ity shall have taught it to you, that 
Christianity as it exists, spread over 
the whole earth by the godlike con- 
tagion of faith, is simply a fact so 
overwhelming that the language of 
men holds but one word fit to ex- 
press its being—that one word, mir- 
acle. 

There is, however, one thing more 
marvellous yet than mere propaga- 
tion: it is duration, and a duration 
ever true to itself. 

Condense the mystery of life into 
one short formula, capable at once 
of holding and adequately expressing 
it, and you will find none more 
compre hensive than this—motion and 
change. From the mass of inanimate 
being which, in the bowels of the 
earth and in the bosom of eternal 
night, is causing, by its agglomera- 
tions, its cohesions, and its fusions, 
a species of constant internal agita- 
tion, of blind and feverish restlessness 
as old as creation itself, up to the 
most dazzling pinnacles of life, where 
man figures under every name and 
in every relation conceivable among 
mortals, there exists the same law, 
there reigns the same spirit. In its 
name, by its authority, we see in 
private life one day swallowed up 
by the next, dethroned by its breath- 
less and equally ephemeral successor, 
doomed beforehand to annihilation, 
while on the stage of public life 
events crowd each other out of time 
and of the memory of man, empires 
fall, dynasties grow up under the 
double shield of God’s grace and 
man’s enthusiasm, frontiers are 
widened and narrowed, whole na- 
tions migrate and spread, and even 
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language itself, though but an out- 
ward sign of immaterial substances 
and metaphysical proportions in no 
way themselves subject to change, 
puts on divers forms, as if carried 
away by an irresistible impulse in the 
whirl of this universal frenzy. Yes, 
my brethren, motion is everywhere, 
and, in order that even death should 
not be permitted to fling its defiance 
permanently to life, this law pene- 
trates even to the night and silence 
of the tomb, pierces the coffin, and 
installs between its four wooden walls 
the same unceasing restlessness 
which torments the great world, 
Worms, created to prey on man, riot 
with breathless agitation over the 
human corpse, and proclaim, by their 
ghastly activity in the abode of final 
destruction and in the very bosom of 
the crowning dread of earth, that 
life triumphs yet over death, and 
that the universal law of motion 
reigns in undisputed sway over that 
kingdom of darkness that owns no 
other created sovereignty. 

And what is the result of this 
ceaseless motion? Nothing less than 
ceaseless change. Motion is a 
change of relations with the world 
and with one’s self. There is no mo- 
tion but causes change, no change 
but presupposes motion. ‘These 
terms are convertible, and so it is 
that I justify what I told you a few 
moments ago—that the concise form- 
ula of life is motion and change. It 
follows from this demonstration that 
nothing is so difficult of attainment 
as duration, and duration true to it- 
self, which is to the sovereign law of 
motion and change a permanent de- 
fiance and a marvellous contradic- 
tion. 

Let us seek in the vast sepulchre 
of Time, where during so many ages 
countless men and things, countless 
doctrines and institutions, have lost 
themselves, and in which even the 
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shattered wrecks of once noble ruins, 
spectres of the past and often uncon- 
scious prophets of the future, have 
been swallowed up—let us seek one 
man or one created thing that has 
not succumbed to this pitiless law. 
Let us seek diligently in the manu- 
scripts of old, in the caverns of for- 
gotten magic, in the tombs of buried 
sages! Or stay, my brethren, and 
seek not! For, like unto the alche- 
mist of medieval ages, we should 
seek and not find, for that which we 
seek is not. 

3ut if you would see this tremen- 
dous miracle of a duration as invul- 
nerable as it is abiding, lifting up its 
solitary existence in the midst of uni- 
versal change and motion, do not 
gaze afar, but turn your eyes to that 
tabernacle crowned with the cross, 
the standard and badge of Catholic 
Christianity. This, and this alone, 
abides where all else has been swept 
away by the ruthless and untiring 
breath which devours all that is, and 
ravenously awaits all that, as yet, i$ 
not. Christianity, and it alone, has 
lived true to itself, while all else 
around it was changing. Like unto 
God, the impassible and unchange- 
able, Christianity stands unmoved 
amidst the countless ruins with which 
you—men—strew the world. Chris- 
tianity, with its old principles and its 
youthful aspect, leans on the rock of 
its own eternity, and gives the lie to 
the universal law with unassailable 
and ineffable calm. Yes, it defies 
you! It sees you pass, as the shore 
looks on the lapsing river, as the 
cliff looks on the ocean, as heaven 
looks upon earth, and as God looks 
on man. 

It is strange, is itnot ? It takes our 
breath away. But this is not all: it 
is scarcely the beginning. Listen! To 
bespread over the whole earth is 
much; to: live where all decays is 
more; to abide ever true to one’s 
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self when all things change is more 
still. My opponents, however—I will 
not say my enemies, for, thank God, 
I know of none—are perhaps saying 
to themselves at this moment: “ But 
are there not other forms of religion 
bearing much the same marks, at 
least in a certain degree? Islam- 
ism holds a considerable territorial 
sway. ‘The Buddhism of India has 
surely been in a certain sense true to 
itself from time immemorial.” I do 
not deny it, for truth needs no dissi- 
mulation. And it is precisely on this 
account, and because error has been 
permitted to bear in some respects a 
certain likeness to truth, that it was 
imperative, for the sake of those men 
of good-will whom this likeness might 
have deceived, that truth should pos- 
sess, besides those notes which she 
shares with error, other marks so ut- 
terly inimitable that on their appear- 
ance there could not be but instant 
recognition of that truth whose coun- 
terfeits are as legion, but whose equal 
does not exist. 

The touchstone by which to gauge 
the worth of any doctrine is neither 
this doctrine’s extent in space nor 
its duration in time, nor even its im- 
passibility amid universal transmuta- 
tions ; that is much, but it is not all. 
What is of more importance than the 
limits of its influence or the length 
of its spiritual reign, is the work it 
has done. ‘There is its secret proof, 
there its most personal revelation. 
It can give but what it has, and it 
can have but what it 7s; it can pro- 
duce outwardly but what it inwardly 
possesses; if it be falsehood, then 
falsehood; if it be error, then error ; 
if it be evil, then evil ; if it be a half- 
truth, then half-truth; if it be hu- 
man and natural virtue, then human 
and natural virtue ; but if it be God, 
then God himself. 

Christianity, considered from this 
point of view, to which we can give 
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but a passing glance, will vindicate 
itself in our eyes as standing unrival- 
led on earth, even as God is unrivalled 
in heaven. 

To make my meaning clear, let 
me present to your minds one preli- 
minary observation, 

Man often lives amid the wonders 
of creation without feeling the slight- 
est curiosity in their regard, and this 
because a sublime spectacle, from be- 
ing too constantly before his sight, 
becomes only a familiar part of the 
daily monotony of his life. We 
might almost say cf him that, to the 
abiding miracle of the material uni- 
verse, he opposes the miracle of abid- 
ing indifference. Now, the visible 
creation contains another, both visi- 
ble and invisible, and which, though 
far more wonderful than the material 
one, yet draws from you, on account 
of its abidingness, only the careless 
notice of indifference. Inhabitants 
of a Christian land, members per- 
haps of a Christian family, citizens 
of a Christian community, children, 
in a word, of Christian civilization, 
you are living in the midst of a 
world of miracles which has lost the 
power to interest you because it fails 
to surprise you. It is my mission 
to-day to rouse you from this indif- 
ference, to dispel this mist, to show 
you things as they are. 

Look at any Christian country, any 
Christian or civilized nation of to- 
day ; the country which harbors us 
at present, if you will. Who were 
here eighteen, fifteen, fourteen cen- 
turies ago? Not even barbarians ; 
savages! Who was it that came 
and saved you from yourselves ? Who 
was it that drew you from the mate- 
rialism in which you were plunged 
in the person of your forefathers, and 
in which numberless tribes are gro- 
velling still to thisday—nations whom 
Christ has not yet gathered in, and 
who horrify the sight of the boldest 
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explorers? Who was it that drew 
you from your forests, built your ci- 
ties, founded your families, traced 
your boundaries, inspired your laws, 
reared your churches, anointed your 
kings, and created those two cen- 
tres of light around which for eight- 
een hundred tyears your history has 
grouped itself, and your private sym- 
pathies, your public enthusiasm, has 
revolved—the altar and the throne, 
fatherland and God? Who has re- 
claimed your fields, and made fruit- 
ful by the labor of the plough the 
glorious conquests of the sword? 
Who has preserved in the silence and 
solitude of the cloisters the scatter- 
ed remnants of classical learning, 
and through the Scriptures and tra- 
ditions has kept alive the plenitude 
of sacred lore? Who was it that 
created that incomparable marvel, 
of which I would fain speak with 
tears, rather than with words—the 
Christian Family ?— the father, the 
patriarch, priest, and pontiff of home ; 
the mother, the apostle of God ; the 
Christian virgin, that holy wonder 
which earth proudly points out to 
heaven, as if defying even heaven’s 
angels to surpass it? Who is it that 
has created virtues without number 
within sacrifices without name, put- 
ting by the side of every woe the 
voluntary service which will minister 
to it, giving to every misfortune some 
heart that will beat for it, and to the 
most neglected grave a mourner to 
weep over it? Who is it that has 
freed the slaves of man to create the 
slaves of God—those slaves who can 
say with the humble exultation of a 
supernatural sacrifice, in the words 
of the Jew of Tarsus, now become 
the great Apostle St. Paul: “ Ego 
vinctus pro Christo”—*I, the slave 
of Christ.” Who is it that has creat- 
ed the ideal of duty and honor which 
inspired the troubadour and the 
knight—the ideal of fidelity to the 
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pledged word, of horror at injustice, 
of the sacred hatred of evil? Who 
is it that has given you all the goods 
man prizes, and which you enjoy in 
ungrateful forgetfulness, while curs- 
ing those who accumulated them for 
you during centuries of untold and 
weary toil, and even him who won 
them for your sake on the cross, in a 
sea of tears and of blood? Who 
gave you the great gift which this 
age counts as the kingliest boon of 
all—the gift whose magical name we 
fear, not because our lips were the 
first to pronounce and to honor it 
here below: freedom—the deliverer 
from sin and death, from the pas- 
sions of hell, and from the hell of 
human passions? Who made you 
what you are, or what you ought to 
be—beings regenerated, civilized, free, 
glorious, sacred—in a word, Chris- 
tians ? 

Who, my brethren? Jesus Christ, 
he who is there present in his taber- 
nacle, he who listens to me, who sees 
you, and who will judge one day be- 
tween my word and your souls, be- 
tween me and you. 

And henceforward, when a blas- 
phemy against his Godhead seeks 
passage on your lips, be it in mock- 
ery or in malediction, remember the 
Caribbean savage and the Red 
Indian, think of what he is and of 
what you are, and do not forget that, 
were it not for Christ, you would 
be even as that poor savage. If 
your soul is not yet open to the ful- 
ness of faith, at least let it hold its 
peace if it respects itself. 

Christianity in its breadth, its 
length, and its depth is the principal 
fact of the world. No sincere and 
deep intellect, when glancing at this 
comprehensive whole, can contem- 
plate it without developing in itself a 
spontaneous doubt, without saying 
to itself, if it be unhappily far from 
belief, “ Might this not be really the 


work of God?” But if the simple 
consideration of the effect, that is, of 
Christianity, can create this inevita- 
ble doubt, what shall we say of the 
cause which has produced it, and of 
the relations of the one to the other ? 
What, indeed, save this, that, face to 
face with this cause, doubt is turned in- 
to certainty, and man is irresistibly im- 
pelled to cry out, in the full convic- 
tion of his soul, that Fesus Christ is 
God indeed. 


II, 


What, then, is the cause which has 
effected this mighty reality, as great 
as earth, as old as time, as marvel- 
lous as heaven, and whose name 
among us is Christianity ? Nineteen 
hundred years ago, a little Child was 
borne in an obscure village of a poor 
country. His parents were poor and 
of no account; he himself lived a 
poor man, unknown and unnoticed, 
save in one or two instances plying 
during thirty years a lowly trade in a 
forgotten corner of the world. Of 
a sudden, however, he breaks si- 
lence: he preaches, all untaught as 
he seemed, a doctrine which earth 
had never before heard, and con- 
firming it by signs earth had never 
before seen. Public attention is ar- 
rested: he becomes the hero of the 
hour, and parties spring up for and 
against him. ‘Two years and a half 
go by in uneasy peace, but a day 
comes when his enemies get the up- 
per hand, and denounce him to the 
civil tribunals of the country, whose 
cowardly justice, while declaring him 
to be innocent, yet allows popular 
prejudice and the threat of imperial 
displeasure to wrest from it an unwill- 
ing condemnation. The innovator is 
nailed to a gibbet, and his brief his- 
tory, hardly three years old, seems 
for ever ended, and ended in what 
manner? By a sentence of capital 
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punishment, and a memory left 
stained with ignominy by the hand 
of the public executioner. 

Here, then, is the cause we seek: 
A Jew! a poor, unknown, untaught 
Jew! a Jew condemned to a shame- 
ful death by the justice of his country, 
and executed on the public road 
among other malefactors; a Jew, 
and, if we dare to say the word, a 
felon ! 

Listen and weigh well that which 
you shall hear. You have seen the 
cause, you have seen the effect. Be- 
tween the two rises the great ques- 
tion. How could such a cause pro- 
duce such an effect? This we pur- 
pose to examine in a few words: 

There are three explanations from 
which your choice may be made, and 
which pretend to connect a cause 
so radically powerless with an effect 
so immeasurably disproportionate. 
They are these: Either mankind 
has believed for two thousand years 
and actually believes in Christianity 
without sufficient reason, without 
adequate proof. In that case, hu- 
manity is mad, and for twenty centu- 
ries has been so, and I myself, who 
am speaking to you, am out of my 
senses. 

Or else mankind believes with 
fully adequate proof, perfectly calcu- 
lated to convince it, and yet what it 
believes is false. In that case, God 
has deceived us during twenty, forty, 
sixty centuries, since the beginning 
of the world. In that case, Providence 
is a mockery, and its sway over the 
universe has been from the very first 
hour of creation but one long mysti- 
fication, one scornful derision of our 
human reason. Or again, if you can- 
not believe either that mankind has 
mistaken God, or that God has deceiv- 
ed mankind, there is but one hypothe- 
sis left, namely, that Jesus Christ is 
God ! 

In order that you may choose 
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more deliberately between these three 
possibilities, it will be necessary to af- 
ford them fuller development. The 
first of these compels you to infer 
that mankind for the last two thou- 
sand years has been bereft of reason, 
and that at the present moment a 
considerable portion of it, myself in- 
cluded, is in a hopeless state of in- 
sanity. 

This may seem to you an exag- 
gerated proposition, got up simply to 
prop the weakness of an untenable 
argument, but it is nothing if not an 
absolute truth, most easy of demon- 
stration. Let us suppose that to- 
morrow, the 18th of December of the 
year of grace 1865, there shall enter 
into this great capital, through one of 
its numerous gates and towards the 
dusk of evening, a poor and ragged 
beggar, the dust of his journey still 
upon him, and his ignorance of the 
language of the country painfully 
conspicuous. Let us suppose this man 
presenting himself before the popu- 
lace, the magistracy, the priesthood, 
the army, and before the Emperor 
himself, and speaking to him thus: 
“Sire, a few years ago, your majesty 
was pleased to order the public execu- 
tion, in a remote province of the Em- 
pire, ofa Jew. This Jew was the Mes- 
siah, the Saviour, God himself! There 
fore, O Cesar! come down from 
your throne, bend your knee, be bap- 
tized, and confess your sins; for, mark 
it well, this crucified Jew is none 
other than your God.” What would 
you say, my brethren, to the man 
who should speak thus to-day? 
You would fitly account him a mad- 
man, and madder yet the people 
and the priesthood, the army and the 
monarch, who should believe in his 
wild words. 

Well, then, this strange tale is a 
true one, it is a historical fact. One 
day, many ages ago, an old Jew, 
baptized by the name of Peter, en- 
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tered, a beggar, ragged, and dust-be- 
grimed, through one of the gates of 
the greatest capital of the mightiest 
empire of the world—ancient Rome. 

In Rome, he actually preached the 
unheard-of sermon I have just quot- 
ed, and which, repeated in that form 
to-day, would cause only a burst of 
derision. Why did Rome not mock 
him? Why did the priesthood not 
hoot him? Why did Cesar not 
scorn him? Why, on the contrary, 
did this beggar, with his rough staff 
and scrip, with his barbarous Latin 
sounding harshly on the ears of 
those who could yet remember the 
voice of Cicero on the rostrum—why 
did he shake the foundations of the 
mightiest empire of the world, and 
why, instead of provoking laughter, 
did the people pale and tremble be- 
fore him in the Forum, the magis- 
trates quail beneath their robes of 
office, the priesthood shrink affright- 
ed to their doomed temples, and 
Nero, the emperor, forget to trust in 
his blood-stained purple? Why does 
the deserted Palatine look to-day up- 
on the opposite hill of the Vatican, 
and behold there a dome whose 
summit may well be said to seek to 
scale the heavens—a dome that crowns 
a tomb, that of the beggar Peter, a 
tomb which, though but the fane of 
the dead, is nevertheless the centre 
of Europe and the world? For this 
tomb bears a throne at once the 
most ancient and the most sacred in 
Europe, the only one which repre- 
sents an empire whose boundaries 
are the boundaries of the universe. 
And why all this? Only because 
Peter proved by signs and wonders, 
by miracles wrought both in life and 
in death, that he spoke indeed in the 
name of him whom heaven and earth 
obeyed, because he was their Maker. 
Because he wrought these signs, his 
word was believed. And I am free 
to confess that, had the men of his 
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time believed in him without such 
an irrefragable proof of his mission, 
they would have been madmen in- 
deed, and we, who are now the heirs 
of their faith, would have been only 
the successors to their folly. For 
two thousand years, I repeat it, the 
history of mankind would have been 
a long dream of insanity, an act of 
stupendous folly, and, as a climax to 
this incalculable confusion, there 
would have sprung from this folly 
the most incomprehensible of contra- 
dictions—wisdom and glory, light and 
virtue, civilization and progress—in a 
word, that great wonder which holds 
all lesser marvels within itself, name- 
ly, Christianity. 

If I mistake not, your common 
sense has already set aside this hy- 
pothesis as untenable. We admit it, 
you may say to me; to make man- 
kind believe in the—humanly speak- 
ing—unbelievable, there must have 
been proofs capable of proving and 
making certain, so to speak, the very 
impossible itself. We must admit it, 
unless we accuse the whole world of 
madness. But if Peter and the apos- 
tles, and all the preachers of the Gos- 
pel, confirmed their teaching by signs 
that were accounted miracles, might 
this not be explained by a chain of 
fortuitious coincidences, happy acci- 
dents, seeming miracles, which are 
every day elucidated by the progress 
of investigation ‘until they utterly 
disappear in the full light of science ? 
A discussion of the nature and es- 
sence of the Gospel miracles would 
be utterly out of place at this mo- 
ment. I will therefore confine my- 
self to this: if the miracles which, 
among outward causes, are the prin- 
cipal explanation of the world’s con- 
version to Christianity, are false, then 
it is no longer mankind unconscious- 
ly duped and led away, but Heaven 
itself, the deceiver and seducer, whom 
we must indignantly accuse. 
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There is no alternative, my breth- 
ren: either madness on the part of 
earth, or crime on the part of hea- 
ven. Either man is bereft of reason, 
or God is no longer just. Either 
man unknowingly deceives himself, 
or God wilfully deceives him. Choose 
ye, therefore! 

But in choosing, remember that 
he who accuses God of having de- 
ceived the world, or even of having 
permitted what is called chance to 
have so deceived it, blasphemes as 
much against mankind as against 
God, and commits such treason 
against humanity as can never be for- 
given by it. To accuse God of hav- 
ing allowed evil to triumph in the 
plausible likeness of good, and to be- 
come, behind this mask, the goal, the 
light, the glory, the life, the very 
God of mankind, involves nothing 
less than the negation of Providence, 
and the abandonment of the world 
to the blind god of chance, the sav- 
age god of fate, the shadowy god 
of nothingness, Such an accusation 
confuses all creation, darkens the 
sun of understanding, casts history 
back into chaos, the human intellect 
into doubt, the human heart into de- 
spair. If Providence has betrayed 
mankind from its cradle, why should 
it not have betrayed me, individual- 
ly, from my birth? At the slightest 
hint of such a doubt, what a fearful 
horizon looms up before me! 

I have believed in him who has 
numbered every hair of my head; 
anc I have been deceived. 

I have believed in the prayer of 
the poor who ask for daily bread, 
and in the answer of him who gives 
it, and in whose sight even the spar- 
row is not forgotten; and I have 
been deceived! I have believed in 
the eloquence of tears shed at the 
feet and the heart of God; in the 
blessings of mothers registered in 
heaven ; in the fruitfulness of suffer- 
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ing; in the merit of unknown vir- 
tue, and of virtue unknown to itself; 
in defeats that are glorious and suc- 
cess that is shameful; I have beliey- 
ed in all that showed forth God in 
man, and man in God! But—grief 
unspeakable !—I have been deceived, 
since there is no Providence, since 
for ages and ages an odious and 
inexplicable chance has ruled human- 
ity, and forced it, humbled, mystified, 
levelled with the brute, miserably 
plunged in a stupid and inconceiy- 
able idolatry, to bend the knee to 
the very dust—before what ? before 
whom? Before a man, a Jew—be- 
fore a scourged and crucified Jew, 
whom it hearkens to as an oracle, 
invokes as a master, and worships as 
a god, 

I have reached a limit beyond 
which I cannot go, and I stop a mo- 
ment to ask you: Have we not seen 
enough of these impossibilities jostling 
one another, enough of absurdities 
crowding on our bewildered sight, 
and, as Scripture words it, of deep 
calling unto deep ? 

And yet, if you tear from the brow 
of Jesus Christ the crowning glory 
of the Godhead, you will be com- 
pelled to admit a thousand times 
more than this, and not only to ad- 
mit it, but even to believe it fitting 
and most rational. You are there- 
fore forced to choose between the 
human madness that believed in and 
deified an impostor, the guilty and 
merciless fraud practised by a God 
whose seal was thus solemnly set to 
the most appalling scandal ever wit- 
nessed by mankind, or the crowning 
dogma of the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
a dogma which alone reconciles and 
explains all mysteries. When you 
recross the threshold of this church, 
you must go forth believers, either in 
a miracle of folly, a miracle of treach- 
ery, or a miracle of mercy and love. 
Mankind must appear before you 
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either as a regenerated, a deceived, 
or an idolatrous creation. 

What will be your choice? 
Would to God that at the solemn 
moment of your decision I might 
come to each one of you, and on my 
knees beseech you, through the mer- 
its of that Precious Blood which, if 
you will not let it be your salvation, 
will most assuredly be your eternal 
condemnation, and the sign that will 
doom you to doubt in life, to agony 
in death, to despair in eternity—be- 
seech you, I repeat it ere you have 
raised your voice in final decision, to 
free your soul from the interests that 
bind it, the human respect that fet- 
ters it, the sophisms that lead it astray 
—in a word, from all the passions of 
flesh and blood whose watchword is 
eternal hatred to the truth of God. 

Then, and only then, in that free- 
dom from all bondage, in the silence 
of your inmost hearts, make the 
choice that will lead you to life or to 
death. 

But what words are these, my 
brethren ? There will be no need 
of choosing then: the choice will be 
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already made; for, as the sun swift- 
ly reaches the last recess of the deep- 
est cavern the moment the obstacle 
is removed which has hitherto resist- 
ed its light, so does Jesus Christ, the 
sun of the mind, the incarnate truth, 
flood with his radiance every soul 
whose own obstinate efforts do not 
close it against this blessed transfigu- 
ration. Open wide your hearts, my 
brethren, to this God of love and 
truth, who has vouchsafed to show 
himself to you in the brightness of 
such light and the majesty of such 
conviction. 

And thou, Lord Jesus, who art 
the truth “ that enlighteneth every man 
that cometh into the world” (St. 
John i.), let it not come to pass that 
one soul out of this great assemblage 
should return this day from the foot 
of this pulpit to the common turmoil 
of the world without bearing within 
itself the ineffable wound of a dawn- 
ing conviction. And if, O Lord! 
thou requirest unto this end the 
sacrifice of a human life, let this day 
be my last on earth, and this hour the 
last hour of my mortal pilgrimage. 
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“Tr is the child’s spirit that. is to 
be loved and sympathized with, not 
his body ; the body must be pamper- 
ed as little as possible.” 

“ Principle must unite with purpose 
before it becomes practical.” 

“ Human nature must do as nature 
does—cling to the sustainer, and 
then it will bealways producing new 
fruits.” 

“We are none the better for re- 
flecting upon our own ideas of heat, 
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but if we would cease reflecting and 
let the heat warm us, the heat would 
itself realize what our reflected reflec- 
tions never can.” 

“ There is a communion with God, 
with saints, and also with angels, and 
then with each other, but this is not 
in space and time, or with the space 
and time man.” 

“ That which Love requires for the 
everlasting food, the man of this 
world expends in heaping up rubbish.” 
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FLEURANGE. 

BY MRS. CRAVEN, AUTHOR OF “A SISTER’S STORY.” 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, WITH PERMISSION, 
PART FIRST. 

THE 


OLD MANSION, 


XII. 


CLEMENT remained a moment 
thoughtful and undecided. Before 
obeying his mother’s injunction, he 
felt the need of collecting his 
thoughts and regaining his self-con- 
trol. Whatever strength of mind he 
might manifest, he was very young to 
experience such painful emotions as 
he had endured the past day. He 
crossed the passage of the stairs that 
led to Fleurange’s room, then passed 
on and went directly into the garden. 
Hitherto he had only thought of his 
parents. At least, he felt all that 
morning that, as soon as his father 
and mother knew everything, a great 
weight would be removed from his 
mind which would enable him to 
breathe quite freely. But the terrible 
revelation was made, and yet he was 
not relieved. He was still agitated, 
painfully agitated. Having passed the 
whole evening shut up in Wilhelm’s 
office, reckoning up the sad accounts, 
he felt the need of fresh air. 
the end of June. The weather was 
cloudy, and somewhat showery. He 
walked swiftly to the end of the gar- 
den, then returned slowly towards 
the house, and was about to go in 
search of the children and his cousin 
when he heard his name called close 
behind him: 

“Clement !” 

“Is it you, Gabrielle, here all 
alone ?” 


It was 


Fleurange was sitting on an obscure 
bench against the side of the house. 

“Yes, I have been here an hour. 
You are going to tell me everything 
that has occurred, are you not, 
Clement ? Remain here awhile and 
tell me. Do not conceal things from 
me any longer.” 

“T do not intend to, Gabrielle, but 
do not detain me now. Come in, 
dear cousin. When the children are 
asleep, I will return and tell you.” 

“ The children are asleep, Clement, 
and have been fora long time. It 
is nearly ten o'clock. Poor little 
things, do you think they could kee] 
awake till this time ? After dinner | 
took them to the further end of the 
garden, that their lively prattle might 
not disturb the house. | 
o’clock they were tired out. 


By eight 

I made 
them go up-stairs, and as soon 
they fell asleep I came down to w 
for you.” 

Had her account been still longer, 
Clement would not have thought of 
interrupting her. He made no reply 
for a while, but at length said: 

“Thank you, Gabrielle. You 
are—” He stopped. He felt an iron 
grasp at his throat, and feared he 
should sob like a child if he attempt 
ed to speak. With all his manly en- 
ergy and precocious gravity, Clem- 
ent’s young heart was passionately 
tender, And yet he had not been 
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wanting in firmness throughout the 
day. Why, then, did it seem to 
abandon him so suddenly now? How 
happened it that, after considering, 
without shrinking, all the conse- 
quences of the resolution he was the 
first to make and propose—after 
manifesting no hesitation at the sight 
of his parents, and his brother and 
sister, he now felt terrified and al- 
most overwhelmed at the thought of 
the sacrifice that had been made, and 
the great change about to occur in 
their lives? He hardly knew why 
himself, for he had not examined 
very minutely what was passing in 
his dreams, Clement was naturally 
inclined to reverie. He cared but 
little for the amusements of his age. 
His mind sought relaxation in secret- 
ly brooding over the inspirations of 
poetry. His friends knew he had a 


good memory and was familiar with 
a great number of poems, but they 
did not suspect he had a deep vein 


of poetry in his nature which ranked 
next to the influences of religion. 
This interior life was so completely 
veiled that the very eye of his mother 
scarcely penetrated it. Clement’s 
aptitude for history and the sciences, 
his turn for practical studies and a 
practical life, his skill in a thousand 
things of a material nature, served to 
conceal still more the other qualities 
of hismind. They depended on him 
to train a horse, settle an account, 
give a lesson in mathematics or his- 
tory, plan an excursion, or make ar- 
rangements for a journey; but the 
idea of his wandering in imaginary 
or poetic regions, absorbed and lost 
in such waking dreams as are ex- 
pressed in German by the word 
Schwarmen, and silently passing a 
part of his life in an interior world to 
which he never alluded, was little im- 
agined, even by those who knew 
him best. And perhaps he himself, 
as we have said, had never thoroughly 
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analyzed his own nature, for until to 
day the actual and the imaginary 
had never come in conflict. But 
now all at once he felt there was in 
his ideal world a sanctuary, a palace, 
a throne, he must resign himself to 
see crumble away like the rest, and 
the courage he manifested at the ma- 
terial loss of wealth to its fullest ex- 
tent seemed to forsake him now in 
view of the imaginary ruin of this en- 
chanted domain! 

Fleurange, seeing her cousin made 
no reply, waited quietly awhile, but 
at length she said, somewhat impa- 
tiently : 

“ Come, Clement, I pray you, keep 
me no longer in suspense. What are 
you afraid of? AmtTachild? Am 
I not older than you? And did I 
not learn long ago the sad mean- 
ing of sorrow, suffering, and trial ? 
Speak to me freely, then, and without 
fear. Nothing frightens me.” 

Fleurange’s earnestness roused her 
cousin, and restored his calmness and 
self-control. Without any further 
hesitation, he seated himself beside 
her, and related the greater part of 
what he had told his mother some 
hours before. She thus learned in 
her turn the extent of the disaster 
which had befallen them—that all 
due reparation would be made, that 
the honor of her uncle’s house and 
name might remain intact, though 
his brother, Ludwig Dornthal, would 
be ruined—for ever ruined. 

“And your good father 
mother have consented to 
nunciation of their rights ?” 

“ Yes, and without any hesitation.” 

“QO dear and noble soul!” cried 
Fleurange, clasping her hands in her 
transport. “And it was you who 
proposed it ?’ 

“Yes.” 

“Q Clement, my dear Clement ! 
truly, I love you as I never loved you 
before !” 


and 
this. re- 
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“ Gabrielle,” said Clement in a low 
and trembling voice, “do not say 
that.” 

“ Why not ?” said Fleurange. 
think so, and it is the truth.” 

“ Because—because, if they are 
often to be blamed who are wanting 
in honor and duty, there is nothing 
particularly praiseworthy in those 
who are faithful.” 

“ Nevertheless, my dear cousin, if 
I love you better than before, you 
must not be displeased, but I will not 
say so again if it offends you.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 
Fleurange was lost in _ profound 
reverie. She soon resumed, in a grave 
tone: “Now I understand the state 
of affairs, I see our life is to assume 
an entirely new aspect.” 

“ Yes, entirely,” said Clement, with 
a dull anguish. 

“This dear Old Mansion,” con- 
tinued Fleurange, “must it be left ?” 

“Yes,” said Clement; “ it will have 
to be sold, with all it contains, for the 
produce of this sale is all my father 
will have to begin life anew with.” 
“Sell the house!” replied Fleur- 
ange thoughtfully. “Yes, I see it 
must be so; and afterwards we shall 
be separated.” 

“And why must that be so?” 
cried Clement with sudden impetu- 
osity. But he presently resumed in 
a different tone: ‘“* However, it would 
be very selfish in us to wish to retain 
you, now we have no longer anything 
to share with you but our poverty.” 

“ Clement,” said Fleurange hastily, 
“that is truly a rude and unjust 
speech, which I hardly merit—” She 
stopped an instant, then went on 
inatoneofemotion: ‘ What! when 
poverty, misery, and hunger—yes, 
Clement, hunger!-—were staring me 
in the face, your father bethought 
himself of me, he invited me here, re- 
ceived me into his house, conferred 
on me—not a happiness I had al- 
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ready experienced, but one hitherto 
unknown : he became my father, when 
mine was no more, and gave me a 
mother, brothers, and sisters whom I 
had never possessed. Life, youth, 
and joy had been meaningless words 
to me. Ionly comprehended them 
after I came under his roof, and now 
—now,” said she in broken accents, no 
longer able to restrain her tears, “ it 
is his son—Ludwig Dornthal’s son— 
who tells me it is to escape the mis- 
fortunes of his family that I wish to 
leave them !” 

‘“‘ Gabrielle ! Gabrielle!” said Cle- 
ment in an agitated manner, “ forgive 
me~ nave some pity on me. Stop, I 
beseech you ; you will drive me mad, 
if you utter such reproaches at this 
time.” 

Fleurange by degrees grew calm, 
and, forcing a smile, while great tears 
stood in her eyes, she soon resumed: 
*“ Poor Clement! I am, then, neither 
allowed to praise you nor blame you, 
this evening. Well, let us lay aside 
what relates merely to ourselves, or 
at least speak of it in a different man- 
ner. What I meant just now was 
that we could no longer remain idle. 
We must aid our dear parents all we 
can,” she continued in a softened 
tone, “ and labor for them— ” 

“ Labor!” said Clement. “ 7 must 
unquestionably ; that is a matter of 
course; but you, Gabrielle—you! 
There is no reason in what you say.” 

“ And I also,” said Fleurange calm- 
ly. “And that is a point to be con- 
sidered. I must not only cease to be 
a burden to your parents, but I must 
aid them. How happy that will 
make me! I thank Heaven for the 
very thought that I may now be able 
to do something for them to whom I 
owe everything. This hope relieves 
my very sadness.” 

She rose and held out her hand. 
“ Good-night, cousin. To-morrow I 
will tell you what inspiration I have 
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received from my good angel during 
the night.” 

He silently pressed her hand, and 
allowed her to leave him without a 
word. 

The night was cloudy. If Clem- 
ent caught any glimpses of his cou- 
sin’s features during their conversa- 
tion, it was because, seated beside 
her, and even favored by the obscu- 
rity, he ventured to look at her more 
closely than he would have done 
elsewhere. Now, the stars rose only 
to disappear beneath the sombre 
clouds. He was no longer afraid of 
being seen. He remained where 
Fleurange left him, and, burying his 
face in his hands, gave vent at last to 
the tears that for two hours had been 
suffocating him—tears of sorrow, re- 
gret,and affection, which he must shed 
to keep his young heart from breaking. 
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But he soon surmounted this vio- 
lent emotion, and rose up ashamed 
of his weakness. At that moment he 
heard a window open above his head. 
It was Fleurange, who soon appear- 
ed on the balcony. He could see 
her white dress and the regular out- 
line of face against the light from her 
chamber. He saw her soft glance 
lost in the darkness. Then she fold- 
ed her hands and bent down her 
head. She was praying, but not 
alone to-night. Clement, kneeling 
unperceived in the shade, prayed with 
her. He was in the very place 
where he heard her say to Felix: 
“Clement is my brother, and you 
are not.” He recalled the words 
now, and renewed in his heart the 
solemn promise to be for ever faith- 
ful to all the obligations they im- 
posed. 


XIII. 


If the happy inmates of the Old 
Mansion had been told a month pre- 
vious they only had a few weeks 
more to pass within its walls, they 
would have been greatly dismayed by 
the prediction, and asked how such 
atrial could be borne. But there is 
in life—even in the happiest life when 
it is ordered aright, that is, when its 
duties are daily considered and faith- 
fully accomplished—there is, I say, 
in such a life a latent preparation for 
the most violent shocks of adversity, 
and, when they suddenly come, it is 
surprising to find that they who 
seemed to enjoy more than others 
the good things they possessed are 
the best able to resign themselves to 
their loss with firmness and serenity. 
And yet they are not insensible to 
the calamity. It falls on them with 
its full weight, but it comes alone, 
unaccompanied by the two scourges 
which generally follow in the train 
of a misfortune resulting from mis- 


conduct—trouble and confusion of 
mind. 

Neither of these followed ruin into 
Ludwig Dornthal’s house. External- 
ly the disaster was complete, but 
peace and order were maintained 
within, All their decisions—even 
the most painful—were made deliber- 
ately, and executed calmly and with- 
out delay. They did not dissemble 
the greatness of their sacrifice; they 
made no pretence to an insensibility 
they did not feel; but they quietly 
made their preparations—tears often 
blinding their eyes the while—like a 
brave and worthy crew wrecked by a 
tempest and forced to abandon their 
vessel, 

It was thus they made all the ar- 
rangements for leaving their dear 
home and disposing of their library, 
paintings, and objects of virtu, which 
the professor had selected with so 
much care and pride, and were his 
only source of pleasure apart from 
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the society of his family and friends. 
And from the latter also he was to be 
separated. When Ludwig Dornthal 
announced his intention of resuming 
the career he abandoned twenty 
years before, positions were offered 
him on all sides, especially in the 
city where he resided. But on ac- 
count of the strict economy he must 
henceforth practise, as well as a se- 
cret repugnance to a different social 
position in a place where he had bee 
so prosperous, he decided, after some 
hesitation, to leave Frankfort, and ac- 
cept a modest situation offered him 
at the University of Heidelberg. He 
succeeded in purchasing a small 
house in that place at a low price— 
somewhat rustic, it is true, but situat- 
ed without the city walls, on the 
banks of the Neckar, and surrounded 
by a garden. He could easily walk 
to the university every morning, and 
the perspective of the rural repose 
that awaited him at the end of the 
day would enable him to endure its 
labors more cheerfully. He there- 
fore decided to take possession of it as 
speedily as possible, and all the nec- 
essary arrangements had to be made 
during the few weeks they were to re- 
main in the Old Mansion before 
leaving it for ever. 

Clement took charge of all the 
preliminaries of the somewhat exten- 
sive sale that was to take place. He 
wished to relieve his father from so 
sad a task, and perform the painful 
and fatiguing business without any 
assistance, but it was made much 
easier for him than he anticipated. 
Fleurange insisted on his accepting 
her aid. She set herself to work, si- 
lently going to and fro with her 
sleeves turned back, carrying the 
rare china carefully from one place to 
another with her small but efficient 
hands, and dusting, arranging, and 
numbering the books according to 
her cousin’s directions. Of course 
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she greatly lightened his labors. In 
the evening they seated themselves 
in the library, now nearly stripped of 
its treasures, and wrote lists or insert- 
ed notes in the large registers con- 
cerning the precious manuscripts and 
books that were to be disposed of. 
It was, in short, a work that required 
the vigor and activity of youth, as 
well as much thought and assiduous 
labor. ‘To say that, while performing 
this double task, they never found it 
tiresome, that no shade ever came 
over their brows, and that their eyes 
were never tearful while handling so 
many objects they were never to see 
again, would be false; it would be 
equally so to say that Clement, in 
spite of the fatigue, was greatly to be 
pitied during these days. 

There came a time, long after, 
when, looking back on the past, it 
seemed to him that these hours pass- 
ed in the light of Fleurange’s beauti- 
ful eyes, sometimes cast down as she 
bent over the large registers, and 
anon raised to ask a question or give 
him a friendly glance—it seemed to 
him, I say, that these vanished hours 
were among the most delightful of 
his life. 

At length came the day their task 
would be completed, and, while they 
were working together for the last 
time, Fleurange raised her eyes. 
“ Clement,” she said, “ we are nearly 
done. I have been waiting for this 
moment to tell you something.” 

Clement dropped his work at once, 
and looked up interrogatively. 

“ No, no; finish what you are do- 
ing, and I will tell you afterward.” 

Clement soon finisned. Fleurange 
closed the great book before her, and 
resumed: “Do you remember our 
conversation in the garden a fortnight 
ago ?” 

*“ T do, most assuredly.” 

“ Well, after leaving you that eve- 
ning, I passed the night in reflection, 
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and ended by writing to the best, 
and, indeed, the only gentleman-friend 
I have in the world out of this 
house.” 

“Dr, Leblanc ?” said Clement, 
aware, of course, of all the circumstan- 
ces that preceded his cousin’s arrival. 

“Yes, Dr. Leblanc. I wrote him 
all I hadjust learned. I made known 
the situation my uncle and his family 
would soon be in, and my desire, 
my ardent desire, not only to cease 
to be a burden, but to fulfil a daugh- 
ter’s duty with regard to them. His 
own daughters have other duties, now 
they are married, but I have only 
this, and it is one so precious—so 
precious,” repeated Fleurange in the 
soft. tone that sometimes made her 
simplest words penetrate to the 
depths of the listener’s heart, “ that I 
shall consider my life happy and well- 
spent if I can consecrate it entirely to 
this duty !” 

Clement bent down his head, and 
took up his pen as if to correct a mis- 
take on the paper before him. She 
must not see the effect of her words 
on his countenance—no! she must 
not. 

“ Well,” said he presently, without 
looking up, “ what did Dr, Leblanc 
say ?” 

“Here, Clement, read the letter I 
received from him two days ago.” 

Clement took the letter, but, while 
reading it, he was all at once filled 
with a similar anguish to that he ex- 
perienced after the conversation that 
night in the garden which Fleurange 
had just alluded to. He was oblig- 
ed to make a violent effort to restrain 
his feelings, and not tear the letter in 
his hands into a thousand pieces. 
Fortunately he succeeded, for it 
would have been the most foolish act 
he ever committed. And there was 
really nothing in Dr. Leblanc’s letter 
to justify such a mad desire. It read 
as follows : 
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“ My DEAR YOUNG FRIEND: I can- 
not tell you how much I am at once 
distressed and edified by the sad ac- 
count you have given me. I have 
long known what kind of a man your 
uncle is. I now see there are but 
few to be compared with him, even 
among the best, and I never had a 
keener desire than to make his ac- 
quaintance. You know I have al- 
ways hoped for this gratification. It 
will probably be afforded me sooner 
than I anticipated. And this leads 
me to the second part of your letter. 

“ T understand your wish, and would 
like to second it. Besides, I have 
not forgotten my promise to aid you 
in gaining a livelihood, should it ever 
be necessary. Poor child! I hoped 
never to be called upon to fulfil it, 
but, as things have come to that pass, 
I must tell you of a letter I received 
yesterday which, coinciding with 
yours, seems to be a providential in- 
dication. This letter is from the 
Princess Catharine Lamianoff, a Rus- 
sian lady, who is one of my patients. 
She is now at Munich, and has sent 
for me to go there. I have already 
prescribed for her with success, and, 
from what she tells me of her state, I 
think my visit may be beneficial. I 
have therefore decided on the jour- 
ney, and shall be absent a fortnight. 
I shall go by the way of Frankfort 
on purpose to see you. But, first, I 
must tell you what there is in the let- 
ter to interest you. The princess 
earnestly requests me to find a young 
lady, carefully educated and with 
good manners, to be her demoiselle de 
comfignie. She is an invalid and 
requires to be entertained, so the of- 
fice would be a charitable as well as 
a lucrative one. We will talk all 
this over before anotherweek. Mean- 
while, rely always, as you have the 
right to do, on my sincere and affec- 
tionate devotedness. I say nothing 
about my sister, as she is writing 
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you in a similar tone by the same 
mail. 

“ P, S.—The princess has been mar- 
ried twice, but is again a widow. 
She is very wealthy, and offers the 
young lady she commissions me to 
find one hundred and fifty louis a 
year.” 


Clement remained silent for some 
time. “And you think of accepting 
such a proposal ?” said he, at length, 
in a tone of irritation quite at vari- 
ance with his usual manner. “ What 
folly !” 

“ No, it is not folly,” replied Fleur- 
ange mildly. “If, after talking with 
Dr. Leblanc, I discover no reason 
for declining the situation, I cannot 
possibly see the folly of accepting 
it.” 

“ Gabrielle,” said Clement, without 
changing his tone, “you know the 
course you wish to take is insupport- 
able to me! This 7é/ belongs to 
me—me alone. It is my place to 
labor for my parents, my brother and 
sister, and for you. If you had the 
least regard for me, you would feel 
this is a favor you have no right to 
refuse me.” 

“ Come, Clement,” said Fleurange 
calmly, “let us talk it over in a rea- 
sonable manner. When everything 
is sold, and your parents are settled 
in their new home at Heidelberg, 
you are perfectly aware that your 
father’s small salary, even with what 
you can add to it, will barely enable 
them and Frida to live comfortably. 
You will remain at Frankfort, where, 
notwithstanding your youth, you have 
the choice of several situations. But 
Fritz—have you forgotten our calcu- 
lations yesterday? Will you have 
sufficient means to send him to the 
excellent gymnasium you were so 
desirous he should enter, that he 
might be enabled to become inde- 
pendent in his turn ? No, Clement, 
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you know well you could not do it, 
Whereas,” she continued with ani- 
mation, “if this good lady likes me, 
I can send all my salary, with the 
exception of a small part, to my 
dear brothers. This will ensure 
Fritz’s education, and my dear aunt 
will be freed from all anxiety about 
him as well as me. And do you 
not see, Clement, that I shall be a 
thousand times happier far away from 
you all, even though treated like a 
slave by this princess, than among 
you, useless, inactive, and adding 
by my presence to your difficul- 
ties, instead of aiding to diminish 
them ?” 

Clement, with his elbows resting 
on the table, and his face buried in 
his hands, did not answer a word. 

“Come, come, dear Clement, put 
off that frown,” said Fleurange in a 
caressing tone, taking him softly by 
the hand. “ We shall see each oth- 
er, like school-children, during our 
vacations. From time to time we 
shall meet on the banks of the Nec- 
kar! That will always be our home, 
where we shall all gather around the 
hearth, as here, on great festivals.” 

What reply could poor Clement 
make? What objection could he 
offer? Must he not for ever conceal 
all he had hoped in his vanished 
dreams to confess some day? Was 
he not now reduced to constant la- 
bor for subsistence? Had not his 
life henceforth a single aim that no- 
thing must turn him from? And 
were it otherwise, did she not look 
upon him as a mere boy? Was he 
not destitute of every quality that 
could please her? And had he not 
always foreseen that his enchanting 
dreams would vanish at the very 
first breath of reality ? 

He took his cousin’s small hand 
in his, and, with his usual frank and 
cordial look, said: “ You are right, 
Gabrielle, forgive me. I appear un- 
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grateful, but I am not. 
reward you! You are an angel!” 
And he added in a tone too low 
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May God for her to hear: “An angel from 


whom I am more widely separated 
than from the angels in heaven !” 


XIV. 


From that day forth Clement dis- 
played no more interest in his cou- 
sin’s project : at least, he never allud- 
ed to it, and the plan was discussed 
before him without his taking any 
part in the conversation. 

Madame Dornthal, capable her- 
self of the most generous devoted- 
ness, knew also how to accept it 
from others—a rarer gift, but perhaps 
not less noble. She thoroughly un- 
derstood Fleurange’s disposition, and 
was unwilling at such a time to de- 
prive a heart like hers of the most 
exquisite joy it can taste. 

“Yes, dear child,” she said, fold- 
ing her in her arms, “I accept the 
aid you offer me, and with gratitude. 
Thanks to you, I shall be relieved 
from all anxiety respecting two of 
my children, and, if Dr. Leblanc re- 
assures me as to my Gabrielle, I shall 
let her follow the generous impulse 
of her heart.” 

But Madame Dornthal kept to 
herself, or only communicated to her 
husband, another motive for her con- 
sent. Fleurange would thus be pre- 
served from some of the privations 
of their new life. “ She would con- 
tinue to enjoy comforts we could no 
longer give her. She would be hap- 
pier and more cheerful away from 
us, the poor child! than with us at 
such a time.” 

“Yes,” replied the professor, “ it 
would indeed be a pity to bury her 
youth in a cottage. I could not bear 
it. I have so often blessed God 
within a month for having assured 
the destiny of our dear daughters! 
And yet,” added poor Ludwig, sigh- 
ing, “ their young faces were so cheer- 
ing around us!” 


“We shall soon see them again, 
Ludwig. Hilda and Karl are await- 
ing our visit, and Clara will pass the 
winter near us, Julian having receiv- 
ed a great number of orders from 
the vicinity of Heidelberg. O my 
dear Ludwig! as long as God leaves 
us these blessings, let us resign, not 
only without a murmur, but without 
regret, all he has taken from us !” 

Those who are absorbed in the ac- 
quisition of wealth, and make it the 
special object of their lives, are no 
less liable to misfortune than others. 
Indeed, it may be said, they are 
more frequently overtaken by adver- 
sity. Would it not be well, then, for 
them to reflect a little beforehand 
on the means of singularly modify- 
ing the features of this stern visitant, 
and giving it the aspect it now wore 
in the Old Mansion? It is true, to 
do this they must begin by thinking 
of something higher than the mere 
acquisition of riches. 

Dr. Leblanc arrived, as he prom- 
ised, about ten days after his letter. 
His visit at the Old Mansion coin- 
cided with the last days its inmates 
were to pass within its walls, and this 
circumstance would have made him 
hesitate to come, had not the profess- 
or cordially encouraged him. They 
had long wished to know each other, 
for in their different spheres they 
were equally renowned, and Fleur- 
ange, under so many obligations to 
both, was a tie between them. The 
doctor was therefore received by M. 
Dornthal quite otherwise than as a 
stranger. The tendency of their 
minds, the nature of their studies, and 
even the prominent features of their 
character, were very dissimilar, but 
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their. nature, and they aimed at the 
same end by different means. They 
therefore soon discovered that, 
though their lives were drawing to a 
close without even having met before, 
they were born intimate friends. 

How many unknown friends thus 
pass their whole lives without ever 
meeting, or even suspecting the sym- 
pathy that unites them! Who can 
tell how many ties of this kind will 
be discovered in heaven? And who 
knows but this discovery may be one 
of the sweetest surprises of another 
life, and, like all the joys we have a 
foretaste of here below, and perhaps 
more abandantly accorded to those 
who on earth were the most desti- 
tute ? 

Tie hospitable doors of the Old 
Mansion were closed, the library 
shelves bare, the panels stripped of 
the rich paintings that adorned them, 
and all was now humiliation and sac- 
rifice where once reigned satisfaction 
and enjoyment, and yet Dr. Leblanc 
probably would not have felt so live- 
ly a sensation of respect and emotion 
had he visited the Dornthals for the 
first time during the days of their 
prosperity. 

As to them, this new friend seemed 
to have always occupied the place he 
now took in their midst, and, in spite 
of the sadness of the present as well 
as of the future, Fleurange enjoyed 
the satisfaction of seeing them 
brought together for a few brief 
hours, and, though on the eve of 
leaving her friends, did not find the 
last days she spent among them the 
least happy. 

Madame Dornthal gathered noth- 
ing from her conversations with Dr. 
Leblanc that was unfavorable to 
Fleurange’s project; but she learn- 
ed that the Princess Catharine was 
only making a temporary visit at Mu- 
nich on her way from a watering- 
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place where she passed her summers 
and would soon leave for Florence 
where she owned a palace which was 
her residence in winter. 

After some correspondence, it was 
decided Fleurange should accept the 
princess’ offer, and go to Munich un- 
der the doctor’s care. She would 
thus have the double advantage of 
her old friend’s protection during the 
journey, and his presence during the 
first days of her new career among 
strangers. 

While all this was being decided, 
the time passed sadly and rapidly 
away, and the last day they were to 
spend in the Old Mansion came—the 
last day their eyes would linger on 
the venerable walls which had wit- 
nessed all the happiness of the past, 
the garden with its velvet sward, the 
borders of flowers, and the wide al- 
leys through the overshadowing trees, 
full of remembrances they would not 
another spring be able to retrace, or 
indeed any spring of their future 
lives. 

Clement, silent as he often was, 
but more agitated than usual, hastily 
collected the small number of books 
which were to form part of his lug- 
gage the following day. His cous- 
in’s generous sacrifice enabled him to 
fulfil his wishes at once with regard 
to Fritz. This only left him the 
more completely alone—the care of 
the child would have added to the 
young man’s difficulties and become 
later a serious burden; but Clement 
loved his little brother, and had look- 
ed upon the necessity of keeping him 
with him as a consoling feature of 
his future life. This necessity no 
longer existed. Clement, left free, de- 
cided to make choice of the most 
laborious career offered him—the one 
least conformed to his tastes, but the 
best adapted to second his desire of 
aiding his parents. 

Wilhelm Miiller proposed he should 
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enter a large conmmercial house where 
M. Heinrich Dornthal’s worthy and 
intelligent clerk himself had found 
a situation similar to that he recently 
occupied at the banker’s. Clement 
accepted it. He was at first to re- 
ceive only a small salary, but it would 
be increased from year to year. 
“And later,” explained Wilhelm, 
“you may have your share in the 
profits of the house. Youare young. 
Who knows, whatever you may say, 
that you will not some day become 
rich again, and as happy and pros- 
perous as you were destined to 
be ?” 

Nothing in Clement’s heart re- 
sponded to this encouraging prophe- 
cy, but he did not the less foilow 
Miiller’s advice. Moreover, he ac- 
cepted the kind clerk’s offer of rent- 
ing him a small chamber in the house 
he himself occupied. 

“Poor Monsieur Clement,” he 
said, “ what I offer you is only a 
garret, but it is under our roof, and 
you will feel you have friends around 
you. My wife isa good housekeeper, 
and will always be ready to render 
you a service. The little ones are 
good children also, though somewhat 
noisy, and will sometimes divert your 
sad thoughts.” 

“Tt is all well enough,” said Clem- 
ent. ‘“ Your offer suits me every way, 
and I thank you, Wilhelm, with all 
my heart.” 

Thus matters were arranged be- 
tween them. 

Fleurange made her appearance in 
the library while Clement was dili- 
gently packing his books. She re- 
mained awhile, and learned by ques- 
tioning him all that has just been re- 
lated, not omitting the kind clerk’s 
offer to become his host as well as 
his colleague, 

“Oh! so much the better,” cried 
Fleurange. “The Mullers are ex- 
cellent people. Iknow Bertha, who 
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is an amiable little woman. You can 
talk with her about me.” 

Bertha’s name recalled Fleurange’s 
journey, which they discussed. This 
naturally led to her arrival on Christ- 
mas Eve, the Midnight Mass, the 
festival of the following day, and all 
the other happy days that succeeded. 

All these reminiscences were too 
touching, too poignant, at such a 
time. Fleurange at last became un- 
able to utter a word. She turned 
her face away, and started as if to 
leave the room. But she stopped at 
the threshold, and remained leaning 
against the garden window, which at 
that season was surrounded by 
honeysuckle. Clement followed, and 
both stood gazing at the thousand 
objects gilded by the brilliant rays of 
the setting sun. There was nothing 
wanting in the melancholy beauty 
of that evening hour, either in the 
sweetness of the air, the clearness of 
the sky, the perfume of the flowers, 
or anything that could in their eyes 
add an unusual charm to all they 
were about to leave for ever. 

And she! how did she appear in the 
sight of him who feared he might 
never, after this hour, behold her again 
as she now stood beside him? What 
did he think of the effect of the gold- 
en lights upon her fair brow and on 
her black and silky hair ?—on the pale 
azure of her eyes, now so smiling 
and soft, and again so grave and 
thoughtful, but in which tenderness 
was overruled by a will that would 
ever remain dominant ? 

We will not state what were his un- 
uttered thoughts. The mingling of 
sweetness and energy which heighten- 
ed the attraction Fleurange inspired 
he was equally gifted with, and what 
he ought to conceal within his own 
bosom he knew how to prevent his 
mouth from uttering or his eyes from 
ever betraying. He therefore re- 
mained near her, calm in appearance, 
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while his heart was a prey to such 
grief as in youth changes the entire 
aspect of nature, and makes it almost 
unendurable to live. 

“ To-morrow !—to-morrow I shall 
no longer behold her,” he repeated 
to himself, with a sensation that one 
might have in sharpening the in- 
strument of his execution, and 
the thought deprived him of enjoy- 
ing the few hours that remained to 
him. 

Fleurange, on her side, dwelt on 
the fatality that always separated her 
from those she loved. She recalled 
the day when the bare thought of 
ever leaving this spot caused such 
a painful contraction of the heart. 
And now, that prophetic anguish was 
justified!—the frightful dream had 
become a reality! Sad thoughts 
crowded on her mind. Another 
moment, and she would be unable to 
restrain them, all her firmness was 
about to give way in a flood of tears, 
when an effort of her will made her tri- 
umph over the emotion, or, at least, 
prevented her from manifesting it. 
Putting a stop to her long reverie, she 
raised her head, and turned toward 
her cousin : 

“ Here, Clement,” she said softly, 
drawing a small book from her 
pocket, “here is my Dante we have 
so often read in: keep it, dear friend, 
in memory of our favorite study, and 
do not forget our habit of daily read- 
ing a canto in it.” 

“ No, I shall never forget it. Thank 
you, Gabrielle: the gift is very pre- 
cious. I shall always prize this little 
book.” He opened it: “ But write 
my name on this blank leaf. Here 
is my pencil.” 

She took the pencil and wrote: 
“ To Clement.” 

“One word more,” said Clement 
in a supplicating tone. “ Pray write 
also a word, a line, a stanza if you 
will, fiom our favorite poet.” 
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“ What shall I write?” said she, 
turning over the leaves. 

“ There, that in the second canto,” 
said he, pointing it out. She wrote it 
immediately, and then read it over: 

“To Clement. 


**L’amico mio e non della Ventura.” * 


“That is right,’ said Clement. 
“ Thank you.” 

“ That is a sad line: I should have 
chosen a different one.” 

“Tt is appropriate to the present 
occasion. Now add your name.” 

She was about to write it when he 
stopped her. 

“Your real name,” saidhe. “ Write 
your other name, to-night—the name 
that suits you so well—Fleur-ange !” 

Fleurange smiled, and shook her 
head. Oh! no,” she said. “I gave 
it up with regret, but I should not 
have thought of such a thing had I 
previously known you all. But I have 
been so happy since I have borne the 
name of Gabrielle—and you were 
the first to call me so, Clement—so 
happy that I no longer love the 
name associated with the sadness of 
the past, and, were I to hear any one 
call me Fleurange now, I should im- 
agine it an ill omen.” 

Clement made no reply, but, when 
she returned the book, he retained 
her hand a moment: “ Gabrielle, 
one word more—perhaps my last be- 
fore your departure. Listen to me. 
Wherever you may be, if you ever 
need a friend—a friend, do you un- 
derstand ?—that would value no sac- 
rifice for your sake, do not forget 
that your brother is ready to aid you, 
not only willingly, but with a pleas- 
ure you have no idea of. 

Clement’s voice was grave and 
solemn, but at the same time agitated 
and tremulous, as he uttered these 
words. ‘They were so in conformity 


** A friend, not of my fortune, but myself.” 
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with what Fleurange had reason to 
expect from him that they touched 
her, but excited no surprise. 

“Yes, Clement,” she replied frank- 
ly, casting an affectionate glance to- 
ward him; “I promise to have re- 
course to you. I feel I have no bet- 
ter friend in the world than you, and 
doubt if I ever shall have.” 

Were these words sweet or bitter? 
He hardly knew. The sadness that 
overwhelmed him it seemed impossi- 
ble to increase, and equally impossi- 
ble to alleviate. And yet!—she 
was still there—beside him—with an 
air of serenity and hope. There was 
not a single sentiment of her heart he 
did not share. She called him her 
friend, and there was no other she 
preferred to him. The moment, so 
full of anguish, was yet a happy one, 
and he regretted at a later day not 
having known how to profit more 
by it. 
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This was their last conversation in 
the Old Mansion. Clement preserv- 
ed the little volume in which she had 
written the name of Gabrielle as a 
memento of this interview, and also 
a sprig of the honeysuckle that touch- 
ed her forehead. 

The remainder of the evening 
passed swiftly away. Soon after light 
the next morning came the farewell 
hour. The Dornthals left their be- 
loved home without the hope of ever 
entering it again, and Fleurange once 
more left those she loved, to enter 
upon a new life that looked a thou- 
sand times gloomier and more uncer- 
tain than that which was before her 
when she left Paris. And Clement 
bade them all farewell, to endure as 
he could isolation, a laborious and 
uncongenial life, the privation of the 
affection and pleasures of his boy- 
hood, and especially all the pain and 
love a young heart can endure. 


PART SECOND, 


THE TRIAL. 


“ Era gia l’ora che volge il disio 
Ai naviganti e intenerisce il core, 
Lo di’ c’han detto a’ dolci amici addio !’"—Danrer. 


Ir was a beautiful night—brilliant, 
serene, and starry—a night the up- 
rising moon would soon render as 
light as day. A fresh breeze from 
the land swelled the sails of a vessel 
just leaving Genoa, which, far from 
impeding its course, only gave it a 
bolder and more rapid flight over 
the waves. There were various 
groups of passengers on deck, some 
conversing in subdued tones quite in 
harmony with the mysterious hour 
of twilight, and others aloud as if 
it were mid-day. One was playing 
On a guitar, as an accompaniment to 
a somewhat remarkable voice, one 


of those airs everybody knows, sings, 
or hums as long as they are in the 
fashion. The music, in itself indif- 
ferent, did not seem so on the water 
and at such anhour. It harmonized 
with the feelings of those who were 
sailing over that azure sea, beneath 
that starry sky, and in sight of those 
charming shores which the boat 
scarcely lost sight of during its short 
sail from Genoa to Leghorn. 

Apart from all these groups, and 
belonging to none of them, we again 
find Fleurange, who was sitting en- 
tirely alone. She had been here 
some minutes, attracting general at- 
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tention from the first by the graceful- 
ness of her form, which the cloak in 
which she was wrapped could not 
wholly conceal. The hood, half- 
covering her head, only added a pic- 
turesqueness to the striking beauty 
of her regular features. More than 
one of her fellow-travellers would 
gladly have drawn near the place 
where she was sitting, but, though 
she was alone and did not appear to 
be under any one’s protection, there 
was, in the simple dignity of her atti- 
tude, in her evident indifference to the 
sensation she produced, in her very 
want of timidity, which was not bold- 
ness, but resolution, and in her whole 
appearance, a something undefinable 
which intimidated the most lively 
admiration, and would have discon- 
certed insolence itself—a remark ex 
passant to those who regard familiar- 
ity as only a proof of the attraction 
they inspire. Therefore, in spite of 
some whispering, notwithstanding 
more than one look toward the 
charming face distinctly visible in the 
full light of the moon, now risen, 
Fleurange remained quietly in her 
corner, abandoned to her own medi- 
tations, undisturbed by any one, and 
without troubling herself in the least 
about those who surrounded her. 
Her thoughts were various and com- 
plex. A strange fate seemed to pur- 
sue her and constantly break the 
thread of her life, and every time it 
was broken she found the severance 
more painful. It was but recently 
she wept so bitterly at leaving Paris, 
and Dr. Leblanc, and the dear Ma- 
demoiselle Josephine. But the tears 
were much more bitter she shed at 
leaving the Old Mansion, and the 
loved circle where she had first 
known and tasted in all their fulness 
the sweet joys of family life. 

After leaving Frankfort, Fleurange’s 
firmness, which had never faltered 
before, suddenly gave way to such a 
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degree as to make Dr. Leblanc re- 
solve to take her back to her friends 
if, after his short stay at Munich, he 
did not find her more resigned to her 
lot. But Fleurange was not a per- 
son to be easily subdued. Her na- 
tural strength of character soon as- 
serted itself, and enabled her to per- 
severe in the path she had chosen. 
Her resolution was strengthened by 
the very circumstances which would 
have discouraged many others. At 
their arrival at Munich, they found 
the Princess Catharine confined to 
her bed by a violent attack of her 
malady, and it was as nurse that 
Fleurange entered upon her duties. 
Her complaint, all the physicians 
declared, was not dangerous, but it 
was not the less painful, nor the 
easier to be relieved. That Dr. Le- 
blanc was again successful in his treat- 
ment was partly owing to the sud- 
den and lively fancy of his patient 
for the young companion he had 
brought her. To tell the truth, the 
doctor, knowing the princess, had 
foreseen this attraction, but he knew 
Fleurange was fully able to justify 
and sustain this first impression, and 
he sincerely h oped by bringing them 
together he had done something no 
less useful and beneficial for his we 
thy patient than for his young /7 
légée. 

However this might be, nothin; 
could have been better adapted 
dispel the burden of grief that w 
ed on Fleurange’s heart than the i 
mediate necessity of forgetting her 
self in active and assiduous care for 
another. It was rather a sad begin- 
ning to pass a succession of days and 
nights at the bedside of a sick stran 
ger, but in the actual state of her 
mind it was the best thing she could 
have done. She possessed all the 
qualities that constitute an efficient 
nurse, and, to a degree that excited 
Dr. Leblanc’s surprise, firmness and 
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promptitude, ease and gentleness in 
all her movements, vigor and skill, 
and seasonable attentions—nothing 
was wanting, and the result was—the 
never-failing effect of her beauty and 
grace, added to the sentiments of 
lively gratitude sick people generally 
feel for those who know how to re- 
lieve them. The princess did not 
cease thanking the doctor, and the 
latter, quite pleased with the result 
of his inspiration, left Fleurange not 
only without anxiety, but with the 
most favorable hopes as to her posi- 
tion. 

Though scarcely able to travel, the 
Princess Catharine insisted on leaving 
Munich, and by easy stages she suc- 
ceeded in reaching Genoa. Now 
she was on her way to Leghorn, and 
thence would go to Florence without 
delay, as she was eager to arrive at 
the palace which was her real home, 
having long been obliged by her 
health to absent herself from Russia, 
or at least to live there only during 
the brief portion of the year known as 
the pleasant season. 

For the first time, almost, since 
she left her friends, Fleurange was 
now absolutely alone, and at liberty 
to indulge freely in her own reflec- 
tions. She began by recalling the 
cherished memory of her distant 
friends, from whom she was every 
moment drifting away with frightful 
rapidity. It was the hour sung by 
the poet : 

“The hour that wakens fond desire 
In men at sea, and melts their thoughtful heart, 
Who in the morn have bid sweet friends fare- 

well” ; 

and Fleurange’s thoughts for a long 
time dwelt upon the recent events 
of her life, so rapid in their current 
as now to be numbered among the 
things for ever vanished—upon the 
happy family now scattered; the 
days—so few—in which she was per- 
mitted to be a member of it and 
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finally, her present isolation, for, not- 
withstanding the kindness of the prin- 
cess, she felt extremely isolated. By 
a singular exchange of ré/es, it was 
she—the unprotected orphan, who 
now seemed to have become the sup- 
port of her protectress; and the lady 
of rank—the rich princess, the poor 
woman spoiled by fortune — who 
seemed to seek aid and consolation 
from her. Fleurange’s kind heart 
found unexpected. relief in these 
cares, the very success of which was 
ample reward. She felt her affec- 
tion increase for the object of these 
attentions in proportion as she lavish- 
ed them, but it was rather a feeling 
one has for a child or an inferior, 
than one it would have seemed na- 
tural to have for a person on whom 
she was dependent, and to whom 
she actually owed respect and obe- 
dience. She therefore felt solitary, 
and this loneliness was depressing. 
And yet in spite of herself—in spite 
of her melancholy (though this may 
seem contradictory)—an irresistible 
sensation of joy quickened the pul- 
sations of her heart. 

Who has not experienced this joy 
that has once seen the beautiful sky 
of Italy, and left it, and then beheld 
it again? Who has not greeted with 
transport the charming and sublime 
features of its glorious scenery as it 
appears anew on the horizon, as if 
beholding once more the face of a 
beloved friend ? And who, after be- 
ing long deprived of hearing the 
sweet accents of its musical language, 
has not heard them again with emo- 
tion? All these impressions must 
have been more deeply experienced 
in Fleurange’s case than in many 
others. And as the wind went down, 
and the moon ascended the clear 
sky, reflecting a train of light that 
grew brighter and brighter on the 
sea, like a pathway of diamonds lead- 
ing to an enchanted abode, Fleur- 
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ange, with her eyes fixed >n the daz- 
zling waters, felt for a moment trans- 
ported with joy! All the sadness of 
the past as well as of the present 
vanished: she only realized the in- 
finite pleasure of living, of being 
young, of being here under this sky, 
on this sea, near that coast whose 
odors were perceptible; and when 
she remembered that that coast was 
Italy, that she would be there in a 
few hours, a throng of poetic dreams 
and confused presentiments of hap- 
piness added their vague hopes to 
the secret joy with which she felt, as 
it were, intoxicated. 

Dreams—half-understood dreams 
of youth—which are seldom realized, 
and which at a later day, according 
as the soul triumphs over or yields 
to the dangers of life, are transform- 
ed into divine and powerful aspira- 
tions, or into deceptive and fatal real- 
ities ! 

At this same hour, what was Cle- 
ment dreaming of, seated at his gar- 
ret window, and likewise gazing at 
the starry sky? Ah! if he could 
have followed her whose image filled 
his soul, he would now have been 
beside Fleurange as she was thus 
wafted away from him, lulled by her 
confused dreams. His reverie, too, 
was sad, but there was nothing vague 
or indefinite about it, and the manly 
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tenderness of his look expressed firm- 
ness and resolution rather than soft- 
ness, The future was clearly defined 
in his mind. Yes, though he was 
only twenty years old, he felt capable 
of cnerishing a fond memory in his 
heart without ever being unfaithful 
to it. Yes, she should remain there, 
as in a sanctuary, and, after God, he 
would offer her the labors, the stu- 
dies, the poetry, and the purity of his 
life! Every talent he had received 
should be cultivated, and bring forth 
all that was required on the part of 
the Giver. This motive should quick- 
en his mental faculties, and refresh 
him after the exertions of the day; 
stimulate him to arduous labor—sa- 
cred in his eyes—which he would 
pursue with energy and constancy, 
for it was the source of his parents’ 
comfort and support, and the reli- 
ance of their old age. And if at 
length !—Perhaps some day !—But 
when the sudden revival of a for- 
bidden hope gave him all at once a 
thrill, he repressed it. His judg- 
ment, his reason, a painful and invin- 
cible presentiment, had for a long 
time assured him this hope was 
vain. “ Garder Tamour en brisant 
lespoir” was his aim and devise—a 
task painful, difficult, and perhaps 
even impossible. But at this time 
such was his fancy and such his 
dream ! 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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TENNYSON: ARTIST AND MORALIST,* 


No English voice in the world of 
letters wakes the pulses of our age 
to the thrill of joy which greet- 
ed Childe Harold and Rob Roy. 
Those monarchs of the popular heart 
left no successors ; or if their mantle 
hung for a moment on the shoulders 
of another, it is now buried in the 
crave of Dickens. We have yet se- 
veral novelists. We have many po- 
ets. But none has obtained universal 
appreciation ; to none has been award- 
ed with general consent the palm of 
paramount renown. Yet it will not 
be questioned that few living writers 
command a larger following, are re- 
membered with more affection, and 
heard with greater eagerness than the 
author of “ In Memoriam.” 

There are few studies more delight- 
ful than the growth of a poet’s mind. 
In the case of Tennyson we witness 
the whole process of development. 
We have seen him in his timid be- 
ginnings and in his brilliant prime. 
More than forty years have passed 
since a slender volume of poems in- 
troduced a young graduate of Cam- 
bridge to the English-reading world. 
The modest offering fell upon a time 
which had garnered larger and riper 
fruit. There were giants in those 
days. Byron indeed was dead, but 
his fame, although it had passed its 
zenith, still shone the brightest in the 
firmament. Shelley had preceded 
him, but the reputation of that sweet 
singer and genuine artist was grow- 

* The Last Tournament. Boston, 1871. J. R. 
Osgood & Co. The Poetical Works of Alfred 
Tennyson, Poet-Laureate. We have already 
printed in this magazine a review of Tennyson’s 
poems which aimed to indicate the Catholic as- 


pects of his mind. The following article covers 
different ground. 
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ing, and has not ceased to grow. The 
lovers of Campbell had not surren- 
dered their faith that the P%a- 
sures of Hope and the story of 
Gertrude cf Wyoming were but 
a prelude to loftier strains. From 
the grave of Adonais men’s eyes 
had turned with regret and wonder 
to the bold outline of yperion 
and the rich shadows of St Agnes’ 
Eve. Coleridge was a wreck, but 
the finger of his Ancient Mariner 
pointed many a thoughtful gaze to- 
ward the untravelled country which 
fringes the visible world. The mas- 
ter-hand that had swept the chords 
of Scottish minstrelsy had not yet 
lost all its original vigor. And Words- 
worth’s voice gave loud and clear 
the signal of poetic reform, and all 
who were ready to desert the out- 
worn moulds of classic thought and 
classic imagery had begun to close 
around his banner. 

Into that circle of splendid names 
no youthful aspirant could win ad- 
mittance without a challenge. More 
fortunate, however, than Keats, Ten- 
nyson secured through university 
friendships some indulgence from the 
reviews. A few were eager to crown 
him. It is now acknowledged that 
their unwinnowed praise discovered 
less of the judge than of the parti- 
san. The conservative temper of 
Wilson was provoked by the cordial 
welcome accorded the new-comer in 
certain quarters to assume an atti- 
tude of repression that was, to say 
the least, ungenerous. A measured 
severity might have been amply jus- 
tified. This first venture was indeed 
superior to those Hours of Idle- 
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ness which had drawn the sneer of 
the Edinburgh Review. But he would 
have been a bold prophet who in 
1830 from “ Claribel”” and the “ Mer- 
maid” would have foretold the “ Id- 
ylls of the Kirtg.” 

Tennyson ripened slowly. His 
next volume was published two years 
later. It was enriched with the “ La- 
dy of Shalott,” the “ Lotus-Eaters,” 
and the “ Palace of Art,” but many 
of the poems were disfigured by his 
earlier mannerisms, and some discov- 
ered an affected mysticism and a han- 
kering after novel expression that was 
not indicative of health or strength. 
The poet, too, had betrayed a sensi- 
tiveness to criticism that augured ill 
for the discipline of his powers. It 
was still an open question whether 
the great gifts which he unquestion- 
ably possessed would be burnished 
by patient labor, or after some idle 
brandishings rust in satisfied repose. 
Nor would he have been the first for 
whom victory too early and lightly 
won has twined the poppy with 
her laurel. A silence of ten years 
followed, and it seemed probable 
that another name must be added to 
those of Campbell and Coleridge 
on the roll of splendid disappoint- 
ments. 

But during this long interval he 
had not been idle. He had thought 
and he had suffered. He had learn- 
ed much and discarded much. On 
a sudden, his treasury was opened, 
and the fruits of energy and disci- 
pline fell in glistening showers at the 
feet of a public which had almost 
forgotten him. The “ Morte d’Ar- 
thur,” “ Dora,” “ Love and Duty,” 
“ Ulysses,” “ Locksley Hall,” appeal- 
ed in divers tones to a charmed and 
astonished audience. By one sweep, 
and with no feeble hand, he had 
planted his standard in many and 
widely different fields. The bright 
forecast of his college friends was 
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justified. He had sprung at a bound 
into the front rank of living poets, 

We pass over the “ Princess,” which 
added Jittle to his reputation, and 
reach 1850, a cardinal point in his 
career. In that year it is just to say 
that “ Lycidas” and “ Adonais” were 
eclipsed by “In Memoriam.” This 
remarkable work, at once the noblest 
monody and most impressive of heart 
histories, interpreted the author’s life 
and consolidated his fame. “ Maud” 
came next, and, morbid, incoherent, 
structureless as it is, would have se- 
verely tried a credit less firmly root- 
ed. “Maud ” indeed seems to owe 
its origin rather to the blind impulse 
of crude intemperate youth, or the 
promptings of some delirious fever, 
than the deliberate, healthful move- 
ment of the poet’s higher faculties. 
It marks the single break in the pro- 
gress of his mind. 

Not a few of Tennyson’s admirers 
had always affirmed the “ Morte 
d’Arthur” to be the strongest of his 
works, ‘That fragment was publish- 
ed in 1842, but it was not until 
1859 that four kindred poems were 
drawn from that Arthurian romance 
which had early haunted his fancy 
and has chiefly employed the ener- 
gies of his riper years. The “ Idylls 
of the King” have had several suc- 
cessors, and the “ Last Tournament” 
completes the cycle. 

An effort has lately been made in 
certain quarters to depreciate Tenny- 
son. We do not object to compari- 
sons if they are fruitful in suggestion, 
and are instituted in a candid spirit. 
3ut perhaps analysis affords the surer 
test. We ourselves hold Tennyson 
to be the first of living English poets, 
and incline to rank him above By- 
ron and beside Wordsworth. In the 
course of an attempt to indicate his 
place in literature, we shall quote 
wherever quotations may sustain or 
illustrate our ideas. We shall draw 
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mainly from those works which exhi- 
bit a writer at his best. The height 
of mountain ranges is gauged by 
their loftiest peaks, and the merit of 
a public benefactor by his virtues, 
not his shortcomings. A poet is a 
public benefactor. Not his failures, 
but his masterpiece, should supply 
the materials of an honest judgment. 


I. 


Vision, in the old Roman concep- 
tion, was the distinguishing faculty 
of the poet. And indeed vaées, not 
poeta, marks the fundamental condi- 
tion of his art. The seer precedes 
the maker. It is not indispensable 
that he should see more than other 
men, but he will see more clearly. 
His perceptions are acute and nim- 
ble; his sensations are intense. The 
retina and ear-drum deliver with pe- 
culiar speed and precision their mes- 
sages to his brain. His glance tracks 
the eagle in his circles; and numbers 
the hues of the western sky. He 
catches the whisper of fainting winds, 
and spells the cadence of the rippling 
stream. To him all outlines are sharp 
and crisp, every tint is vivid, every 
tone is clear. Senses exquisitely or- 
ganized are the first essential of the 
poet. 

Sensations are fraught with count- 
less degrees of pleasure, with infinite 
shades of pain. Those objects whose 
ideas awaken a feeling of delight we 
call beautiful. To register the beau- 
tiful is an instinct of the poet. With 
anice reference to the pleasure im- 
parted, he discriminates forms, di- 
vides the chromatic scale, graduates 
the gamut of sound. In a word, his 
esthetic judgment is wakeful and un- 
erring. But the keenest joys of the 
mind are not begotten by beauty 
pure and simple. There is a fuller 
and sweeter satisfaction than that de- 
rived from kaleidoscope combinations 
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of color, arabesques without signifi- 
cance, and fanfasias without text or 
theme. Wherever design emerges, 
the notion of fitness is born. The 
Greek found it in the human body. 
We can trace it in the flower and the 
star. When we contemplate those 
things of which design may be pre- 
dicated, there is blended with the 
feeling of pleasure a perception of 
inward adaptation. The idea of per- 
fection is married to the idea of beau- 
ty. The ideal is their offspring. Up- 
on it the esthetic judgment unaided 
dares not pronounce. The complex 
faculty, whose province is the ideal, 
is faste. It is the second requisite 
of the poet. 

Most persons of culture and re- 
finement have taste in some degree. 
They are no strangers to the pure 
delight evoked by a smiling land- 
scape. In the human form they 
enjoy the beauty of outline and pro- 
portion, and recognize the nice ad- 
justment of structure to a central 
aim. But their joys are transient. 
The flower fades; sunset yields to 
moonlight; autumn touches with 
her pencil the canvas of the spring; 
one graceful attitude melts into 
another; emotions course across the 
countenance like winds over stand- 
ing wheat. The poet comes. His 
mission is to chain the fleeting, to fix 
the evanescent, to reproduce the 
past. He brings you a rose with the 
bloom on it; calls up the buried 
friend ; stays the sinking sun on the 
edge of his western bed. His life is 
a long revolt against the law of 
change. Nor is he confined to imita- 
tion. His sphere transcends reali- 
ties. He may play with nature, if 
he will not violate her. His memory 
is not a store-house only, but a cru- 
cible as well, where the phenomena 
of sense lie fused in a glowing golden 
mass. Through his brain float airy 
shapes surpassing and yet suggesting 
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the grace of earthly forms; ideals 
strange and fantastic, yet bound by 
subtle ties of relationship to types of 
the actual world. His fancy is ever 
in labor, Incessant gestation, inces- 
sant parturition, engage her energies. 
Reproduction, creation, is a law of 
the poet’s being. It is this which 
vindicates his right to the noble 
name of maker. 

Keen senses, a just taste, creative 
force, compose the common dowry 
of artists. But art is threefold—plas- 
tic, pictorial, poetic. ‘To each species 
belongs a peculiar medium in which 
memories are embalmed and fancies 
embodied. The media are solids, 
colors, words. In language lie cer- 
tain powers and certain limitations. 
The poet divines them. He pro- 
duces a speaking picture, but he re- 
members that much of a picture can- 
not be spoken. He demonstrates 
that much also may be told that can- 
not be painted. On his canvas vi- 
vacity and intensity do duty for light 
and shade. Elaboration, suggestion, 
silence, are the elements of his per- 
spective. He borrows from sculp- 
ture the significance of zso/ation, and 
the incisive lesson of the group. 
Images, metaphors, similes, are the 
poet’s graving-tools, He learns their 
latent capacities and their inherent 
flaws. He secures subtle effects by 
climax, antithesis, evolution. He 
plays the chemist with ideas, and pre- 
sents them in every stage of develop- 
ment, now vaporous, now congealed. 
He weighs words, detects their finer 
applications, and fathoms the deeper 
meanings which are coiled about 
their roots. And, finally, he masters 
the mechanism of speech, the organic 
structure of sentences, the joints and 
vertebree of his native tongue. One 
step remains, to seize the principles of 
metre, the secrets of rhythm and cz- 
sura, the march and music of verse. 
His panoply is finished. He is a poet. 
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Let us apply some of tnese tests to 
Tennyson. And, first, his power of 
simple imitation. At first sight this 
seems no lofty triumph of the poet’s 
art. And yet how much it implies! 
To translate substance into the un. 
substantial. To portray the visible 
and tangible in that which has 
neither color nor dimension. Above 
all, to transfuse through the spirit of 
man the spirit of nature. It be. 
hooves him who would compass this 
to purge the heart of emotion, abjure 
self-consciousness, and forget, like 
the Pythian priestess, his own identi- 
ty. He is not to steep his landscape 
in sentiment of his own, nor ascribe 
to it a fictitious sympathy with human 
moods and passions. The outward 
beauty he contemplates must traverse 
his mental atmosphere, untinctured, 
unrefracted, like white light. We 
must catch in his work the soul of 
the scene, a spirit rising from it like 
an exhalation, not drenching it with 
alien dews. We find a happy in- 
stance of right treatment in this cool 
upland valley from “ CEnone ”: 

“ There lies a vale in Ida lovelier 


Than all the valleys of Ionian hills ; 

The swimmin or slopes athwart the glen 

Puts forth an arm, and creeps from pine t 
pine, 

And loiters slowly drawn. On either hand 

The lawns and meadow-ledges midway dowr 

Hang rich in flowers, and far below them roars 

The long brook falling thro’ the cloven ravine 

In cataract after cataract to the sea. 

Behind the valley topmost Gargarus 

Stands up and takes the morning ; but in front 

The gorges, opening wide apart, reveal 

Troas and llion’s columned citadel.” 


Beside this place the rank luxur- 
ance of a tropic island where “ Enoch 
Arden,” shipwrecked, waited for a 
sail : 


“The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns, 

And winding glades high up like ways to 
heaven, 

The slender coco’s drooping crown of plumes, 
The lightning flash of insect and of bird, 
The lustre of the long convolvuluses, 
That coiled around the stately stems and ran 
Even to the limits of the land, the glows 
And glories of the broad belt of the world— 
All these he saw.” 
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Of pure imitative art Scott and 
Wordsworth are the great modern 
masters. Yet we shall all acknow- 
ledge that the passages quoted ex- 
hibit a rare excellence. It would be 
hard to match in Theocritus the 
preezy freshness of the “ Brook.” 
As we listen, we lose ourselves, and 
seem to penetrate the joyous heart of 
nature. Wetoo arein Arcadia. It 
is the morning of the world, and the 
infant god of some slender streamlet 
hums his naive song to Pan, who lies 
along the sward : 

“JT wind about, and in, and out, 
With many a blossom sailing ; 


And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance 
Among my skimming swallows, 

I make the netted sunbeams dance 
Against my sandy shallows.” 


We have dwelt at length on the sin- 
cerity with which Tennyson inter- 
prets nature. It is the stamp of the 
true poet. The dilettante, however 
cunning, cannot counterfeit it. He 
cannot keep himself out of the pic- 
ture, but invests it with his own sen- 
timent, and tricks it out in the 
whims and caprices of the hour. It 
is otherwise with Wordsworth. That 
high-priest of nature enters her pres- 
ence reverently, with humble and 
candid heart. He puts off the vani- 
ties and weaknesses of man on the 
verge of her holy ground. From his 
lips her lessons fall with a simple 
earnestness, like oracles from the 
mouth of a child. Her truths he 


incarnates, but does not presume to 
clothe. 

While it is false art to attribute to 
nature a conscious sympathy with 
man, it is true that she at times dis- 
covers an unconscious harmony with 


his moods. Our emotions are deep- 
ened by the accord. The happy are 
the happier for sunshine. ‘The sad 
are saddest in the night and the rain. 
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To aim at this mystic unison, to 
strike one note from feeling and 
from circumstance, is legitimate and 
delightful. Let us contrast an ex- 
ample of such treatment with the less 
truthful method to which we have re- 
ferred. We ought always to study 
a theory in some felicitous expression 
of it, and therefore we take these 
graceful lines from Dr. Holmes. 
The stars and flowers touched by the 
woes of fallen man have conspired 
to watch and warn him. The flow- 
ers cannot bear the sight of human 
misery. 

“* Alas ! each hour of daylight tells 

A tale of shame so crushing, 


That some turn white as sea-bleached shells, 
And some are always blushing. 


‘But when the patient stars look down 
On all their light discovers, 
The traitor’s smile, the murderer’s frown, 
The lips of lying lovers, 


‘ They try to shut their saddening eyes, 

And in the vain endeavor 

We see them twinkling in the skies, 

And so they wink for ever.”’ 

At the first glance this moves, and 
pleases ; because the emotion of the 
moment veils the extravagant hyper- 
bole. The writer is an artist, and 
makes us see, as it were, through 
tears. But the lines do not grow 
upon us like the truly beautiful. As 
we read them a second time, there 
comes over us a feeling of annoy- 
ance, almost of pain, that the flowers 
should be misinterpreted, the stars 
misconstrued. We tremble before 
nature’s shocks and storms, and can- 
not afford to darken her brightest 
bloom or trouble her sweet serenity 
Look now at this figure of “ Mari- 
ana,” weeping, forsaken, “in the 
moated grange!” There is no pa- 
thetic prelude, no preliminary appeal 
to human sympathies. A neglected 
garden andalonely house. <A reach 
of level waste, colorless, silent, cold. 
The desolation is contagious, and 
just as the heart is sinking into a 
state of depression and despair, the 
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moan of the stricken girl falls quiver- 
ing on the ear. 


“With blackest moss the flower-plots 
Were thickly crusted, one and all; 
The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the peach to the garden wall. 
The broken sheds looked sad and strange: 
Unlifted was the clinking latch: 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, ‘ My life is dreary! 
He cometh not!’ she said ; 
She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead!” 


We are very far from saying that 
Tennyson is everywhere free from 
the pathetic fallacy. But his sins of 
the kind occur chiefly in some vein 
of sportive apologue, like the “ Talk- 
ing Oak,” or in the mouth of Maud’s 
morbid lover, half distraught by tem- 
per and wholly crazed by crime. 
And, indeed, if any could be par- 
doned for beholding in all things one 
image, it would be, no doubt, the 
lover. In the old myth, love guided 
the hand of art; but Pygmalion was 
a sculptor, not a landscape painter. 

The portrayal of the human form 
is one of the painter’s triumphs, as it 
is the sole province of plastic art. 
Poetry, for the most part, evades a 
description of personal beauty, and 
is content with a suggestion. Yet 
there are two or three etchings in 
the “ Palace of Art” which seem to 
us not unworthy of a place in that 
gallery of Philostratus which a poet’s 
hand repeopled: 


“ Or sweet Europa’s mantle blew unclasped, 
From off her shoulder backward borne; 
From one hand drooped a crocus, one hand 
grasped 
The mild bull’s golden, horn. 


“ Or else flush’d Ganymede, his rosy thigh 
Half buried in the eagle’s down, 
Sole as a flying star shot through the sky 
Above the pillared town.” 


These are mere outlines. But Ten- 
nyson has drawn one figure with 
almost pictorial finish and force. It 
is Aphrodite revealing herself to 
Paris on Mount Ida: 


“Tdalian Aphrodite, beautiful, 

Fresh as the foam, new bath’d in Paphian 

wells, 

With rosy, slender fingers, backward drew 

From her warm brows and bosom her deep 

hair 

Ambrosial, golden round her lucid throat 

And shoulder: from the violets her light foot 

Shone rosy white, and o’er her rounded form, 

Between the shadows of the vine-bunches, 

Floated the glowing sunlight as she moved.” 
This is genuine fainting. There 
is form and color in it, and, withal, 
the sfirit of beauty bathing the 
whole, untainted by the faintest sug- 
gestion of wanton love. 

In the temple of outward nature 
poetry is only the acolyte of paint- 
ing. But one shrine is more exclu- 
sively her own. She is mistress of 
the heart. Over that ocean no other 
wing sustains continuous flight. There 
are waves of impulse which canvas 
cannot reflect, and currents of emo- 
tion untraced by the limner’s skill. 
There are dainty joys and fears that 
mock his grasp, and gusts of passion 
that confound his cunning. Picto- 
rial art must read the soul in the face, 
and the face is at best a clouded 
mirror. From the poet we hide no- 
thing. The growth of character, the 
drift of habit, the pressure of inherit- 
ed tendencies, springs of motive, 
stings of appetite—he discerns and 
deciphers all. But he must not 
speak in riddles: he is bound to 
make his meaning clear. He owes 
a duty to the humblest. They look 
to him to lend thought a form, sha- 
dow a substance; to explain the 
strange by the familiar, and flood 
the whole with the mellow flight of 
fancy. The poet is, in a certain 
sense, what Sidney would make him, 
the nght popular philosopher. On 
the success of Tennyson in this field 
there is some difference of opinfon. 
The fervor of his sympathies within 
a certain range and the delicacy of 
his intuitions are unquestioned. His 
style is allowed to be rich in color, 
and often fraught with incisive force. 
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Let us glance at some passages 
which depict the finer shades of feel- 
ing, or are conspicuous for felicitous 
expression. We will then look at 
the charges, so often brought against 
Tennyson, of obscurity and a want 
of dramatic power. 

It is a fact of common experience 
that quite opposite emotions, wrought 
to intensity, reach a state of fusion. 
They move, as it were, in converging 
jines, and their vanishing point is 
pain ; or rather, they have what phy- 
sicists would call a common dew- 
point. Thus we hear of the luxury 
of sorrow and of love’s sweet smart. 
Coleridge has touched this psychic 
truth with extreme tenderness in 
“Genevieve.” He shows us the 
young girl rapt in a troubled wonder 
before the strange feeling that storms 
her gentie-breast. Her heart flutters 
like a snared bird : 


‘*Her bosom heaved, she step aside; 
As conscious of my look she stept: 
Then suddenly, with timorous eye, 
She fled to me and wept.” 


So in one of Tennyson’s “ Idylls,” 
the eyes of the happy Enid are suf- 
fused with tears. It is hardly possi- 
le to read the lines without loving 
human nature: 


“ He turned his face, 
And kissed her climbing ; and she cast her arms 
About him, and at once they rode away. 
And never yet, since high in Paradise, 
O’er the four rivers the first roses blew, 
Came purer pleasure unto mortal kind 
Than lived through her who in that perilous 
hour 
Put hand to hand beneath her husband's heart 
And felt him hers again. She did not weep, 
But o’er hér meek eyes came a happy mist, 
Like that which kept the heart of Eden green.”’ 


Most persons have known those 
transient attachments which are born 
of “ accident, blind contact, and the 
strong necessity of loving.” In the 
“Gardener’s Daughter” some one 
alludes in this playful fashion to 
the dethroned darling of his salad 
days : 
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“Ok! sne 
To me myself, for some three careless moons, 
‘The summer pilot of an empty heart 
Unto the shores of nothing. Know you not 
Such touches are but embassies of love, 
To tamper with the feelings ere he found 
Empire for life ?”” 


Few who have read the new “ Maid’s 
Tragedy” have forgotten “ Elaine.” 
There is no sweeter face in story. 
We trace a master’s hand in the pas- 
sage where a passionate sympathy 
holds her from her sleep, and the 
deep lines of Lancelot’s countenance 
are mirrored in her white soul : 
‘** As when a painter, poring on a face, 

Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 

Behind it, and so paints it that his face, 

The shape and color of a mind and life, 


Lives for his children ever at its best 
And fullest: so his face before her lived.” 


Lancelot is always gracious to her, 
and grateful for her tender care, but 
he is moody and absent, and instinct 
tells her that his love can never be 
hers. She bears home a heavy 
heart : 

“She murmured, ‘ Vain! 1n vain! it cannot be; 
He will not love me! how, then, must | die ?’ 
Then, as a little, helpless, innocent bird, 

That has but one plain passage of few notes, 
Will sing the simple passage o’er and o’er 
For all an April morning, till the ear 


Wearies to hear it; so the simple maid 
Went half the night repeating, ‘ Must I die?’” 


One more. A song of Tris- 
tram’s, rife with the graceful gayety 
that masks and half-redeems a faith- 
less heart. It might have been made 
by Ronsard, and sung by Bussy 
d’Amboise. The husband of “ Isolt 
of Brittany” and the lover of “ Isolt 
of Britain” gives the rationale of 
broken vows: 

“* Ay, ay, O ay, the winds that bend the brier! 
A star in heaven, a star within the mere. 
Ay, ay, O ay, a star was my desire ; 

And one was far apart, and one was near ! 
Ay, ay, O ay, the winds that bow the grass! 
And one was water, and one star was fire. 


And one will ever shine, and one will pass ; 
Ay, ay, O ay, the winds that move the mere!" 


The admirers of Byron and the 
poets of the Georgian era find Ten- 
nyson obscure. By obscurity they 
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ought to mean a darkness born of 
confusion, the cloud of fallacy, the 
vagueness of incoherence. Crude 
thoughts, unfledged fancies, halting 
metaphors, are obscure. fPoetasters 
are commonly dark, and it would 
be easy to show that Byron himself 
in his best work, the fourth canto of 
Childe Harold, is sometimes guilty 
of obscurity. And it must be ad- 
mitted that some poems of Tenny- 
son’s youth, and likewise ‘ Maud,” 
are open to this objection. But if, 
as we believe, the charge is pointed 
at “In Memoriam,” “Love and 
Duty,” or the “ Palace of Art,” then 
we deny its force. It may be that 
they who find enigmas in Puradise 
Lost and “In Memoriam” mis- 
take the source of their difficulties. 
We incline to depreciate what we 
fail to comprehend. We forget that 
deep waters are not necessarily tur- 
bid; that novelty is not obscurity. 
As we climb a mountain, we gain 
new views of the valley beneath, yet 
the novel landscape may be no less 
vivid than the old. ‘There is, in- 
deed, a dulness of the ear that detects 
no clue to the myriad threads of 
harmony. There is a myoptic dis- 
ease which sees nothing but indis- 
tinctness beyond its narrow horizon. 
In such cases the fault, dear Brutus, 
is not in our stars, but in ourselves, 
that we are mystified. 

We have said that the poet owes 
a duty to the humblest. That duty 
is fulfilled when he has conjured his 
fancies into visible shapes, and given 
truth a concrete form. He is not 
called upon to find eyes for the blind, 
of learning for the ignorant. It is 
enough if at his banquet there is food 
for all stomachs. The poet owes a 
duty not to the humble only. 

There are, for example, two me- 
thods by which poetry may illumi- 
nate history. It may invest personal 
character with the truth and vigor of 
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life, and portray detached scenes in 
correct and brilliant colors. Or it 
may reveal to the imagination by 
exact and felicitous metaphor the se- 
quence of events, the march of 
knowledge, the drift of opinion, and 
the “long result of time.” Thus Lu- 
can poetized a narrative, Lucretius 
thinks in imagery. We recall no bet- 
ter illustration of the former treat- 
ment than the fine stanza from 
Childe Harold : 


*““ When Athens’ armies fell at Syracuse, 

And fettered thousands bore the yoke of war, 

Redemption rose up in the Attic muse, 

Her voice their only ransom from afar. 

See as they chant the tragic hymn, the car 

Of the o’ermastered victor stops; the reins 

Fall from his hands; his idle scymitar 

Starts from its belt; he rends his captive’s 
chains, 

And bids him thank the bard for freedom ar 
his strains.” 


The anecdote is a noble one, and 
has gained nobility in the telling. 
But anecdotes after all are not the 
marrow of history. Something may 
be learned from Montesquieu as well 
as from Marmontel. Two lines from 
“ Locksley Hall” exhibit the other 
method of interpreting history. The 
lines aim at nothing less than at once 
to condense and illumine the most 
pregnant epoch of modern times, the 
eighteenth century. This looks cer- 
tainly like a preposterous abuse of 
that definition assigned to the drama, 
“an abstract and brief chronicle of 
the time.” Let us recall for a mo- 
ment the period of Louis Quinze. 
The feudal system has fallen. The 
flowers are withered, the chains re- 
main. The nobles have become 
courtiers, municipal privilege has per- 
ished, the peasant is a slave. Dis- 
honor on the throne, brankuptcy in 
the treasury, the poor starving, the 
rich corrupt. Oppression tightening 
his grasp, and knowledge learning to 
realize the woe and to divine the 
remedy. On one side, despair that 
has begun to think of vengeance; on 
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the other, blind arrogance that does 

not dream of retribution. And now, 

is not the whole story told with al- 

most terrible simplicity in the com- 

pass of these lines ? 

“Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion 
creeping nigher 

Glares at one that nods and blinks behind a 

slowly-dying fire.” 

It may be said that Byron was 
well-read in history; but he held 
that only romantic characters and 
striking facts were fit subjects of 
poetic treatment. That is not our 
opinion. We believe Byron gave 
the best he had. Moreover, it is not 
true that poetry may borrow nothing 
from history but personal traits and iso- 
lated events. That narrow view of the 
poet’s province was corrected for 
English literature by the Peradise 
Regained. Poetry is no mendicant, 
to be put off with the stale scraps 
and shallow gossip of the servants’ 
hall. Her seat is at the high table, 
beside the masters of the house. 

Tennyson, we are told, has no 
dramatic power. It is true that he has 
written no drama. Does it follow 
that he is wanting in dramatic power ? 

Derivation often tells us more of 
words than of men. A drama is 
something done, not told or sung ; 
neither narrative nor ode, but some- 
thing done. First, then, we must 
have doers; or, if you please, actors. 
Our actors must prove themselves 
alive, they must be impelled to 
move. The impelling force is zvc7- 
dent, But detached scenes illustra- 
tive of character do not make a 
drama, incident is not f/ot. The ac- 
tion which develops character must 
at the same time tend toward a cer- 
tain end, the catastrophe of the piece. 
A drama, then, in the strictest sense 
is this: a development of character 
in situations which excite to action 
in a particular direction. 

Where the evolution of plot is sub- 
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ordinate to the portrayal of charac- 
ter, the drama is loose and inorganic, 
like many of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Where the elaboration of personai 
traits is merged in the accomplish- 
ment of the event, the drama leans 
toward the epic, like a tragedy of 
fEschylus. Perfect equimarch in 
the development of character and 
plot stamps the ideal drama. Dra- 
matic power in this sense is one of the 
rarest of human gifts, and perhaps has 
been exerted nowhere but in the 
plays of Sophocles. The phrase has, 
in English criticism, a much nar- 
rower meaning, and points simply to 
the exhibition of character by action. 

We acknowledge that those poems 
of Tennyson which preceded the 
“ Idylls of the King” gave little evi- 
dence of dramatic talent. Like the 
works of Byron, they are for the most 
part lyrical, reflective. In them the 
“beings of the mind ” are rather ana- 
lyzed than animated. The poet in- 
terprets them. They do not speak 
for themselves. Even dramatic in- 
sight, which is another thing than 
dramatic power, seems at times to 
be wanting. Thus his “ Ulysses” isa 
modern soul grappling with the frame- 
work of Homeric times. ‘“ Marga- 
ret,” “ Madeleine,” “ Isabel,” are love- 
ly dreams, not lovely women. In 
the “Princess,” if anywhere, we 
should look for the development of 
character, But as the persons of 
the tale pass across the stage, we in- 
cline to suspect with the prince that 
they are but shadows, “and all the 
mind is clouded with a doubt.” In- 
deed, little Lillia, whose burst of pret- 
ty petulance suggests the theme, is 
by far the most lifelike figure. 

But the judgment passed upon liv- 
ing poets is at best provisional, and 
subject to reversal on appeal. The 
writer of pastorals will perhaps pro- 
duce an ineid in his riper years; 
“ L’Allegro” and “ Lycidas” may be 
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succeeded by an epic. In the clus- 
ter of poems which embodies the Ar- 
thurian legends, there is much dis- 
crimination of character. The court- 
ly flippancy of “ Gawain” is distin- 
guished from Tristram’s joyous 
levity. “Etarre” is vicious, “ Vi- 
vien” is base. “ Enid” is not a gen- 
tler being than “ Elaine,” yet her 
meekness is finely contrasted with 
the latter’s emotional nature. In 
“ Lancelot” we have a noble spirit 
in the toils of a great crime. In 
“ Arthur,” the perfect equipose of 
character, illumined by a sublime re- 
solve. 

Nor are the foremost persons of 
the poems mere portraits. They are 
actors as well. They approach for 
the most part unheralded. Their 
temper and motives are self-betrayed, 
or hinted with a wise reserve. Their 
personal traits are evoked by incident 
or eimphasized in dialogue. Here 
certainly is dramatic power of a cer- 
tain kind. Not the highest which 
creates a drama—is it high enough 
for an epic? We incline to doubt. 
At least, it has produced none. We 
cannot allow that the “ Idylls” which 
are grouped around the figure of the 
king constitute an epic poem. 

The epic—we speak of the Zneid 
—is distinguished from the drama by 
this, that the development of charac- 
ter is subordinate to the evolution of 
plot, the actors are merged in the ac- 
tion. And asthe drama may lean to- 
ward the epic, so the epic may lean to- 
ward history. That the poet unites in 
his own person the functions of scene- 
painter, machinist, and chorégus, is 
only a difference of form. 

Now, it is not so much grasp of 
character as nexus of plot that we 
miss in the “Idylls.” Scott’s 
Rokeby is an epic, yet Bertram 
Risingham is not more lifelike than 
“Lancelot.” But in Rokeby the 
story grows; one event generates 


another, the catastrophe is inevitable. 
Episodes are admitted in the epic, 
but they must be natural growths, or 
at least successful grafts. For exam- 
ple, “ Elaine” and “ Guinevere” 
stand in true organic relation, but 
“ Enid” and “ Vivien” have nothing 
in common with the rest of the cycle 
but their social atmosphere and casu- 
al reference to familiar names. In 
the poet’s mind, no doubt, the old 
Arthurian romances have been fused 
into a kind of unity. They present 
to him a coherent picture ; discover 
a central thought. It is the soul at 
war with flesh, aspiration foiled by 
appetite, the eagle stung by the ser- 
pent. But he has conveyed the idea 
by short and random strokes. We 
catch only glimpses of it, and are not 
permitted to watch the progressive 
development. In the “ Idylls of the 
King ” there is the matter of an epic, 
but not the form. We should prefer 
to place them in a class apart, which 
might include the Faerie Queen. 

On the range, finish, and accuracy 
of Tennyson’s diction, we need not 
dwell. But no view of a poet’s artis- 
tic powers would be complete with- 
out a glance at his command of mel- 
ody and rhythm. For sweetness and 
clearness of tone, the choral hymn in 
the “ Lotus-Eaters,” and the “ Bugle” 
and “ Cradle” songs which beguile 
entractes in the “ Princess ” are excel- 
led by few English lyrics. In grasp 
of rhythm Tennyson yields to no re- 
cent poet, except Shelley. There is a 
striking instance of rhythmic effect in 
the “ Palace of Sin.” A strain of mu- 
sic floats in upon the ear, deepens, 
swells, and at length bursts forth in an 
orchestral symphony. 

Most of Tennyson’s later poems 
have been written in unrhymed pen- 
tameter, and his management of the 
verse suggests a comparison with his 
master. In dignity of movement, 
Milton has never been equalled bv 
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any English poet. It seems that no 
line but his could express the lost 
archangel, or embody that vision of 
imperial Rome where = sonorous 
names load as with cloth of gold the 
march of the stately iambics. Yet 
nothing could stoop more awkwardly 
to the quiet talk and joys of the mar- 
ried pair in Eden. While Tennyson’s 
blank verse falls short of his model 
in majesty and serried force, we must 
allow it to be more flexible. We 
cannot imagine the little novice us- 
ing the Miltonic line. Her gentle 
thoughts would have been drowned 
in the mighty current, whereas Ten- 
nyson’s tripping vocables deliver with 
easy grace her artless prattle. 

We can only allude to those ex- 
periments in metre which amuse the 
leisure of an artist, although one of 
them deserves attention. It is an 
ode to Milton : 

*“O mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies, 

O skilled to sing oftime and eternity, 

God-gifted organ-voice of England, 

Milton, a name to resound for ages !’’ 

Let the reader compare these lines 
with some familiar model of Alcaics 
like “ Vides ut alta,” and then ask 
himself whether guantity has hitherto 
had fair play in English verse. 


Il, 


What has art to do with morals ? 
With what propriety shall a poet 
play the moralist ? His purpose is 
distinct, his method is radically differ- 
ent, is his object ever identical ? We 
know that it is not always so. In 
the face of outward nature the truth- 
ful artist is forbidden to read humani- 
ty. Hardly is Wordsworth suffered 
to discover here divinity. The Greek 
sculptor sought beauty, not goodness, 
in the daughters of men, and the 
lines that grew beneath his fingers 
breathe the harmony of grace, not 
the harmony of character. Does the 
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application of these rigorous princi- 
ples bound the sphere of genuine art ? 
Do the good and the beautiful no- 
where cohere and interfuse? They 
may—§in the zdeal. For what is 
beauty in things which disclose de- 
sign but the reflex of perfection ? 
And what is goodness but the per- 
fection of the heart? In the scheme 
of ethics, vice is ugliness, error a dis- 
cord, and weakness disproportion, 
character means equipoise, and vir- 
tue expresses harmony. But how 
shall art or ethics discern a moral 
symmetry, and crown a spiritual per- 
fection, without a right conception of 
man’s nature, of his place and pur- 
pose, his relation to the universe and 
to God? So far as he portrays the 
heart, the poet must be a moralist. 
Within this domain the truest art will 
utter the purest morals. 

It is a blessed law by which he 
who aims to please is constrained to 
edify. For reason is a disinherited 
prince, and the estate is too often 
squandered before he comes to his 
own. Pride rears the head against 
precept. The imagination flutters 
and beats her bars, until experience 
has clipped her wings. The ideal 
republic could ill afford to dispense 
with poets, for there is no lesson like 
the modest lesson of a lovely life. 
To our gaze perhaps the influence 
seems wholly lost, and yet may be 
only latent. This is sure, that virtue 
has still a foothold in the heart that 
keeps an altar to the beautiful. We 
know how many seeds of goodness, 
what germs of aspiration, are flung 
broadcast by the poet’s hand. Who 
will say that his random sowings may 
not stir in a genial hour, strike root 
in the depths of motive, and blossom 
in act and life? No thoughtful mind 
has failed to recognize the insight of 
Sidney’s words in his Defence of 
Poesy : “ For even those hard-hearted 
evil men who think virtue a school 
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name, and know no other good but 
indulgere genio, yet will be content to 
be delighted, which is all the good- 
fellow poet seems to promise, and so 
steal to see the form of goodness, 
which, seen, they cannot but love ere 
themselves be aware, as if they had 
taken a medicine of cherries.” 

The ethical standard is sensitive 
to the influence of climate and of 
race. The Italian and the German 
recognize the same virtues, but write 
them in different scales referred to a 
national key-note. ‘The growth of 
knowledge and the expansion of sym- 
pathy determine a deeper change. 
From the age of Pericles to the age 
of Napoleon, the ideal of character 
has undergone alterations which have 
penetrated the essence and affected 
the type. Of certain virtues which 
fired the heart of an Athenian, we 
have kept nothing but the names, 
and we have canonized others of 
which he had no conception. The 
attitude of the individual man toward 
nature and society is constantly shift- 
ing under the pressure of ideas. The 
wave of inquiry which rose in civic re- 
volution has swept in widening circles 
over the whole surface of opinion, 
and now dashes on the primal veri- 
ties which declare the origin and des- 
tiny of man. The mind is active, 
but the heart of the age is perplexed 
and sad. She ponders painfully the 
riddle of the painful earth. She is 
lost in the great forest, the new paths 
are uncertain, the old to her seem 
overgrown. She is troubled with a 
vague unrest, beset with dark mis- 
givings, by results she loathes to ac- 
cept, doubts which she longs to si- 
lence, and hopes she dare not forego. 
Her mood is too grave and earnest 
for blithe and heedless carol. She 
cannot pause to hear the idle singer 
of an empty day. The music which 
holds her ear must be attuned to se- 
rious sympathy, must echo her own 


self-questionings, and breathe her as- 
pirations, She puts aside from her 
lip the cup of distilled water, and 
turns to the mineral spring that sa- 
vors of the rugged earth. 

De Musset is not more essentially 
a child of the age than Tennyson. 
Both inherited in rare perfection the 
exquisite sensibility and high tension 
of the nervous system which are de- 
veloped by modern life. In both the 
violence of emotion is succeeded by 
prolonged depression, Their joy is 
often rapture, and their sorrow an- 
guish, but the prevailing tone is a 
dreamy languor that betrays fatigue. 
Their intellects were plunged in the 
same bath of learning, and tempered 
in the furnace of the time. They 
unite in regretting the trustful past, 
and complain that they were born 
too late into a sick and decrepit 
world, They pace together the shore 
of life, and gaze with wistful eyes 
over the expanse of ocean. But 
here the parallel ends. Their roads 
diverge in youth. Each obeys a dif- 
ferent impulse, and learns a different 
lesson. ‘The one hears a growing 
harmony in the voices of science, 
and perceives an increasing purpose 
in the movement of mankind. The 
other bows the head in stupor before 
the howling storm. Tennyson has a 
kindly glance and a cheery word for 
his fellow-men, they are his brothers, 
nis co-workers, ever reaping some- 
thing new. De Musset loads the 
heart with a sense of utter misery, 
and paralyzes the will by the infusion 
of his self-contempt. He is _ half-in- 
dignant that his spirit should be still 
haunted by a sublime aspiration, and 
confesses almost with a groan: 


“Une immense eXpérance a traversé la terre.” * 


It is in another mood that Tenny- 
son hails the promise which he sees 
in the aspiration of the soul : 


*** A vast hope has passed over the earth.” 
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“What is it thou knowest, sweet voice? I 
cried, : 
A hidden hope, the voice replied.” 


There are few words more painful 
to read than the prayer in “ L’Espoir 
en Dieu.” ‘The passionate queries 
from a breaking heart. 
rude but passably close 
two stanzas. The 


are wrung 
We offer a 
translation of 
poet demands: 


“ Wherefore in a work divine 
So much of discord tarrieth ? 
To what good end disease and sin ? 
O God of justice ! wherefore death ? 


“ Wherefore suffer our unworth 
To dream, and to divine, a God? 
Doubt hath laid desolate the earth, 
Our view is too narrow or too broad,”’ 


Compare the rooted faith and serene 
calm of the proem to “In Memo- 
riam :” 
“ Thine are these orbs of light and shade, 
Thou madest life in man and brute, 


Thou madest death, and, lo, thy foot 
Is on the skull that thou hast made. 


“ Thou wilt not leave him in the dust, 
Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
He thinks he was not made to die, 

And thou hast made him, thou art just.”’ 


Much, no doubt, of the peculiar 
spirit that pervades the work of either 
poet may be traced to the social 
atmosphere in which he moved, 
Much also is only to be explained by 
the history of his life. Behind the 
“In Memoriam,” an unselfish and 
ennobling sorrow weeps and prays 
above a cherished grave. “In Rolla,” 
remorse sobs bitterly amid the ruins 
of a wasted life. The song has be- 
trayed the singer. The one is the 
laureate of hope: the other, a prophet 
of despair. Tennyson is a night- 
worn pilgrim whose kindling eye has 
caught the glimmer of a lovely dawn; 
De Musset, a tired swimmer whose 
drowning cry leaps toward us from 
the gates of death. The poetry of 
De Musset is a convex lens which 
draws to a fiery focus the doubts and 
longings of the time; Tennyson’s, a 
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stained rose-window, that subdues the 
flaring sunlight to a mild and tender 
radiance. 

While man’s moral nature is de- 
veloped and determined by his atti- 
tude toward society and his Maker, 
it is also profoundly affected by his 
attitude toward women. The rela- 
tive position of woman has been 
rather raised than lowered by the 
movement of modern thought. 
Much has been deciphered by spec- 
ulation, and much dissected by 
science, but the deep significance of 
the female character remains intact. 
In the fine atmosphere which nour- 
ished the musings of Richter, two 
earthly forms move freely, the maid- 
en and the wife. In the long pro- 
cess of comparative anatomy, the 
beautiful first reveals itself in the 
sweet instinct that binds a mother to 
her offspring. Then first does the 
fire of Prometheus fairly catch the 
clay. The noblest instinct and the 
noblest aspiration have one element 
in common—the abnegation of self. 
Perhaps the one is but a reflex of the 
other. It is certain that the highest 
art has done the fullest justice to wo- 
men. Let us measure Byron and 
Tennyson by this standard., To By- 
ron, woman was an exquisite instru- 
ment which responds in perfect tune 
to the master-touch of passion. To 
Tennyson, she is an embodied spirit, 
who inspires and tempers man while 
she seems to obey his impulse. It is 
a shallow criticism which would ex- 
cuse Byron’s low conception by an 
unfortunate experience. If personal 
experience be narrow, why not look 
beyond it? If the feet stumble in 
the mire, the eyes may still be lifted. 
The fact is, an irresistible instinct 
compels a genuine artist to discern 
and to preach the truth. His life 
may prove a rebel, but his work will 
pay tribute to Cesar. 

The author of “ Godiva,” of “Enid” 
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and “Elaine” is eminently the poet of 
woman. It is especially worthy of 
remark that he should have main- 
tained a distinct and lofty ideal 
throughout the Arthurian cycle. In 
the medieval myths, the lineaments 
of the female character were some- 
times clouded by the admixture of 
masculine traits. Through the Car- 
lovingian romance that lives in Ari- 
osto’s verse, there roves an unsexed 
and warlike virgin, whom the poet 
means us to admire; at whom we 
smile in secret. Tennyson has read 
woman’s nature with an insight too 
fine and delicate to place her in so 
false an attitude. There is no Brad- 
amant in the “ Idylls of the King.” 
The unswerving justice of true 
genius finds consummate expression 
in the treatment of “ Guinevere.” The 
wrong-doing of imperial beauty was 
a dangerous theme, and we may 
guess how it would have been han- 
dled by the author of “ Parasina.” In 
the original legend the queen com- 
manded sympathy, but she is now 
positively degraded by her preference 
for a meaner soul. It is Arthur’s 
doom, and no merit of hers, that he 
loves her still. There is little likeli- 
hood that a modern Francesca will 


borrow impulse or pretext from 
her story. It is amusing to find the 
lovers of Haidee and Gulnare scan- 
dalized by “ Vivien.” If evera vile na 
ture was scorched and shrivelled by 
the flame of an honest wrath, that 
poem affords the spectacle. In wily 
Vivien, vice is neither condoned nor 
glozed, but simply stripped and gib- 
beted. The pure air which breathes 
throughout the “Idylls ” is condensed 
in the lines of “ Guinevere,” which 
declare the great purpose of the 
king. We may say with assurance 
that no other English poet, except 
Wordsworth, would have written 
them. 

Tennyson has spoken words of 
comfort to many English hearts, and 
inspired with a noble purpose many 
English lives. His spirit has cross- 
ed the seas. To him and Words- 
worth the youth of America owe 
much that they will not speedily for- 
get. Other benefactors may receive 
some form of recompense, but how 
shall we repay a poet? It is not 
praise, but thanks we would offer 
Alfred Tennyson. Rare artist, and 
high teacher, sweet voice, pure heart, 
there are many who admire, and not 
a few who love him. 








The Church and the Rights of Women. 


HOW THE CHURCH UNDERSTANDS AND UPHOLDS THE 
RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


AGES OF THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. 


Wuen the Christian religion had 
triumphed over idelatry, the princi- 
ple of evil took refuge in heresy, and 
vigorously began a new attack upon 
the church, As women had once 
sealed their faith with their blood, so 
now they came eagerly forward to 
preach it by their learning. The 
centuries which produced the fa- 
thers of the church produced wo- 
men also, to whom these great lights 
of the true faith were mainly indebt- 
ed for their early education. The 
same circumstances also created 
women who, on the throne and 
in the council-chamber, governed 
turbulent nations and guided fierce 
passions, according to the rules of 
justice, honesty, and religion. 

The mother of St. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, Doctor of the Church, was 
Nonna, and is honored as a saint. 
Butler, in his Lives of the Saints, 
says: “She drew down the blessing 
of heaven upon her family by most 
bountiful and continual alms-deeds ; 
... yet, to satisfy the obligation of 
justice which she owed to her chil- 
dren, she, by her prudent economy, 
improved at the same time their 
patrimony.” 

Here, therefore, in the fourth cen- 
tury, we find a woman commended 
for her practical knowledge of busi- 
ness and her skill in managing pro- 
perty. Ventura relates that, as soon 
as her son Gregory came into the 
world, she placed the Scriptures in 
his infant hands, and ever after in- 


culcated in her teaching the greatest 
love and reverence for sacred learn- 
ing. Nonna’s other children were 
both canonized, one of them, Gor- 
gonia, having led the most exemplary 
life in the holy state of matrimony. 
(Za Donna Cattolica, vol. i. pp. 431, 
432.) St. Basil, who counted among 
his ancestry many martyrs of both 
sexes, was the son of St. Emelia, and 
the great-nephew of St. Macrina the 
Elder, of whom he says himself that 
he “counts it as one of the greatest 
benefits of Almighty God, and the 
truest of honors, to have been 
brought up by such a woman.” His 
elder sister, also named Macrina, 
was greatly instrumental in conduct- 
ing his education. When after his 
death his brother, St. Gregory of 
Nyssa, went to visit their sister, and 
open his heart to her concerning 
their common sorrow, he found her 
dying, it is true, but so vigorous in 
mind that her discourse on the provi- 
dence of God and the state of the 
soul after death was no less striking 
than comforting. He could hardly 
believe, says Ventura, that it was not 
a doctor of the church, a learned 
theologian, who was speaking to 
him; and so much did he treasure 
his sister’s words that he compiled 
his admirable Zreatise of the Soul 
and Zhe Resurrection chiefly from the 
matter furnished by her discourse. 
Macrina’s funeral was an ovation, 
and the bishop of the diocese held 
it an honor to be present thereat, 
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Olympias, the widow of Nembri- 
dius, the treasurer of the Emperor 
Theodosius the Great, flourished 
about the end of the fourth century, 
and was the friend and helper of St. 
John Chrysostom. His letters to 
her are part of his published works, 
and Nectarius, his predecessor in the 
Patriarchal chair of Constantinople, 
often consulted her on matters of 
ecclesiastical importance. When 
Chrysostom was persecuted and ban- 
ished, she did not escape vexatious 
notice from heathen and _ heretical 
rulers; but through all, her fortitude 
would have done credit to the brav- 
est man. ‘The great patriarch 
charged her to continue, during his 
absence, “to serve the church with 
the same care and zeal” (Ventura, 
Donna Cattolica, p. 443), and else- 
where in his works says emphatically 
that “women, as well as men, can 
take part in any struggle for th 
cause of God and of the church 
(Zipistle 124, to the Ttalians.) Ina 
letter to her, he says that her pre- 
sence was required at Constantinople 
to encourage the persecuted breth- 
ren, and in another he bids her exert 
all her resources to save the Bishop 
Maruthas from the abyss (he having 
given signs of yielding to heresy). 
Further on, in the same letter, he 
gives her instructions, almost amount- 
ing to a diplomatic and official mis- 
sion, with regard to the request of the 
King of the Goths for a bishop and 
missionary in place of Aubinus the 
Apostle, who had just died, after con- 
verting many thousands of these bar- 
barians. When St. Chrysostom sent 
a messenger to the Pope St. Inno- 
cent, at the beginning of the perse- 
cutions at Constantinople, he gave 
him letters of recommendation to 
none but a few Roman ladies— 
Proba, Juliana, and Demetrias. 

The influence of Monica, the mo- 
ther of St. Augustine, upon her way- 
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ward son, is so well known that it is 
almost superfluous to dwell on it; 
and St. Jerome, eminently a learned 
saint, was scarcely less connected 
with holy and well-taught women, 
He himself tells us that it was espe- 
cially his friend and spiritual daugh- 
ter Paula who engaged him in the 
study of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and who induced him to 
translate the former from the original 
Hebrew. Rohrbacher, in his £cck- 
siastical History, corroborates _ this 
statement ; and Capefigue, in his Four 
First Ages of the Church, says that 
“ the pure society of women had im- 
parted to Jerome a heartfelt exalta- 
tion, a deep enthusiasm for all 
purity and nobility. in themselves.” 
We learn from Butler (Zives of the 
Saints) that Marcella, one of the 
many matrons under St. Jerome’s 
instruction in Rome, made great 
progress in the critical knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures, and learned in 
a short time many things which had 
cost him abundance of labor (vol. 
ix.). Other women, of whom we 
shall speak hereafter, were collected 
under his guidance; almost all are 
now canonized saints, and were cele- 
brated even in their own day for 
their skill and erudition. The great 
Paula was the most illustrious among 
them, and he tells us of her as also 
of five or six others that they were 
as well acquainted with Hebrew as 
with Latin and Greek. To the 
daughter-in-law of St. Paula, Jerome 
wrote a letter full of minute and 
seemingly trivial details, concerning 
the education of her little daughter, 
who afterwards became St. Paula the 
Younger. It is of such quaint inte- 
rest, and so calculated to give a high 
idea of the importance attached by 
the great doctor of the church to the 
minutiz of a little girl’s daily life, 
that we cannot resist the temptation 
of quoting a few extracts from it: 
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“ Let her be brought up as Samuel 
was in the temple, and the Baptist in 
the desert, in utter ignorance of van- 
ity and vice; let her never 
hear bad words nor learn profane 
let her have an al- 
phabet of little letters made of box 
or ivory, the names of all which she 
must know, that she may play with 
them, and that learning may be matle 
When a little older, let 
her form each letter in wax with her 
finger, guided by another’s hand; 
then let her be invited, by prizes and 
presents suited to her age, to join 
syllables together. - Let her 
have companions to learn with her, 
that she may be spurred on by emu- 
Jstion, . »« « She not to be 
scolded or browbeaten if slower, but 
to be encouraged that she may re- 


songs; « . 


a diversion. 


is 


joice to surpass, and be sorry to see 
herself outstripped and behind others, 
not envying their progress, but re- 
joicing at it while she reproaches 
herself with her own backwardness. 
Great care is to be taken that she 
conceive no aversion to studies, lest 
their bitterness remain in after-years. 
A master must be found for her, a 
man both of virtue and learning : nor 
will a great scholar think it beneath 
him to teach her the first elements 
ofletters. . . . That is not to be 
contemned without which nothing 
great can be acquired. The very 
sounds of letters and the first rudi- 
ments are very different in a learned 
and in an unskilful mouth, Care 
must be taken that she be not accus- 
tomed by fond nurses to pronounce 
half-words, as it would prejudice her 
speech, Great care is necessary that 
sne never learn what she will have 
afterwards to unlearn. The eloquence 
of the Gracchi derived its perfection 
from the mother’s elegance (of speech). 
No paint must ever touch her face 
or hair.” He is no less sensible and 
moderate in physical instructions 
VOL, XV.—17 
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than strict in things of the spiritual 
order. He says: “She should eat 
so as always to be hungry, and to be 
able to read or sing psalms immedi- 
ately after meals, The immoderate 
long fasts of many displease me. I 
have learned by experience that the 
ass, much fatigued on the road, seeks 
rest at any cost. In along journey, 
strength must be supported, lest, by 
running the first stage too fast, we 
should fall in the middle. In Lent, 
full scope is to be given to severe 
fasting.” He advises the young girl, 
when old enough, to read the works 
of St. Cyprian, the epistles of St. 
Athanasius, and the writings of St. 
Hilary. These are grave and ab- 
struse studies, requiring much time 
and application, and as fully up to 
the standard of a modern male edu- 
cation as any woman could desire. 
St. Jerome himself was living at 
Bethlehem when he wrote this letter, 
and while recommending her mother 
to send little Paula to St. Paula the 
Elder for her later education, he him- 
self promises to instruct her, adding 
that “he should be more honored 
by teaching the spouse of Christ 
than the philosopher [Aristotle] was 
in being preceptor to the Macedoni- 
an King.” It was the elder Paula 
who built St. Jerome the monastery 
of Bethlehem, in which he spent a 
great part of his life. She governed 
a monastery of women not far from 
it. St. Jerome, in his panegyric of 
her life, addressed to her daughter 
Eustochium, expresses himself in the 
following unequivocal language: 
“ Were all the members of my body to 
be changed into tongues, and each 
fibre to utter articulate and human 
sounds, even then I could not wor- 
thily celebrate the virtues of the holy 
and venerable Paula.” As soon as 
her husband’s death left her the free 
use of a magnificent fortune, she li 
berated all the numerous retinue of 
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slaves that formed not only her 
household but her possessions. Hun- 
dreds of Christian masters and mis- 
tresses did the same, and treated their 
freed retainers as brethren and sisters 
in the faith, long before the philan- 
thropy of modern times had begun 
to envelop in a halo of unusual 
heroism the sacrifice of slave proper- 
ty. From a noble Roman matron, 
placed by her birth in an assured po- 
sition of great prominence, she be- 
came a voluntary exile and wanderer 
for the sake of planting the faith 
more firmly in the East. St. Jerome 
describes, in words full of sympathe- 
tic admiration, her pious visits to the 
Holy Places of Judea. She also made 
a pilgrimage to the home of monas- 
ticism, the Thebaid and the Lybian 
desert. Humble as she was, 
followed and surrounded her. 
grims to Jerusalem counted her 
one of the most consoling and admi- 
rable of the objects that claimed 
their devotion. Macarius, Arsenius, 
Serapion, famous lights of the church 


fame 
Pil- 


as 


and patriarchs of the eremitical life, 
came from long distances and inac- 
cessible solitudes to confer with her. 
At Jerusalem, she founded places of 
shelter and entertainment for the ma- 
1y pilgrims who flocked there; both 
Rome and in the East, she was 

2 mother and the idol of the poor, 
relieved untiringly, 

2 sake she was often not 

nly penniless, but in debt. Her last 
ess was like a royal levee, and bi- 
shops and patriarchs hastened to her 
bedside; her funeral, says Ventura, 


was almost a canonization. Bishops 
carried her body to its tomb, and for 
seven days sacred hymns and psalms 
echoed ceaselessly in the church of 
the Holy Grotto at Bethlehem, where 
the funeral service was performed in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Cape- 


figue calls her the “ most remarkably 
cxudite woman of her age,” and her 
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instincts of faith and learning alike 
made her intuitively aware of the ar- 
tifices of the heretic Palladius, whose 
well-concealed Origenism she unmask- 
ed and denounced in presence of St, 
Jerome, when the wolf would have 
put on sheep’s clothing and deceived 
her simple nuns. Paula’s daughters— 
Blesilla, the learned and accomplish- 
ed widow; Eustochium, the celebrat- 
ed virgin to whom many of St. Je- 
rome’s works are addressed or dedi- 
cated; Paulina, the model wife to 
whose influence over her saintly hus- 
band the first hospitals in the West 
are due—and their sister-in-law, Le- 
ta, the happy mother of the younger 
St. Paula, are all canonized saints of 
the church, and each of them the 
just pride of their sex in the respec- 
tive walks of life to which they were 
destined. Fabiola, another of St. Je 
rome’s scholars, was the foundress of 
the first hospital absolutely establish 
ed in Rome. 
The church has never been cl 
of tendering graceful homage to th 
influence and ability of woman, 
erhaps no more singular or flattering 
of of this can be found than th 
jictorial honor which, Ventura ; 
us (Donna Cattolica, vol. i. 
466), was offered by Gre 


ory 


yther, 
tting by his 
and 
he mitre worn by do 
gy e the left | 
Psalter, and the right 


two fingers extended, in the attit 


was represented as si 
n white, crow! 


gy, whil 


of benediction. 
St. Ambrose, the Bishop of M1 
who was born and died in the fourt 
century, owed his early training ol 
piety and solid learning to his moth 
who was left a widow during his | 
fancy, and to his elder sister Mar 
lina, to whom later on Christendom 
became indebted for the I 
mirable books he wrote on 


lie 
three 


The Stat 
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of Virginity. Auother of his famous 
works is a treatise on Widowhood. 
In one of his books on Virginity he 
meets the common though worn-out 
argument that virginity is a foe to 
the propagation of the human race 

As this bears upon our general sub- 
ject, though it be not immediately 
akin to it, we will stop to quote it. 
“Some complain,” he says, “ that 
mankind will shortly fail if so many 
are consecrated virgins, I desire to 
know who ever wanted a wife and 
could not find one? The killing of 
an adulterer, the pursuing of wag- 
ing war against a ravisher, are the 
consequences of marriage. The num- 
ber of people is greatest where vir- 
most esteemed. Inquire 
many virgins are consecrated 
every year at Alexandria, all over the 
East, and in Africa, where there are 
more virgins than there are men in 
this country [Italy].” And Butler, 
in his Life of St. Ambrose, goes on 
to explain: “ May not the French 
and Austrian Netherlands, full 
numerous monasteries, yet covered 
with populous cities, be at present 
esteemed a proof of this remark ? 
The populousness of China, where 
great numbers of new-born infants 
are daily exposed to perish, is a ter- 
rible proof that the voluntary virgin- 
ity of some is no prejudice ‘to the 
human Wars and 

number of virgins, 
of the human 
Ambrose observes ; 


ginity 1S 


how 


of 


race. the sea, 


not the are the 
race, 

though the 
state of virginity is not to be rashly 

og aged in, and marriage is not only 

but the general state of 1 . 
in the world.” Not viii 4 did 
Ambrose occupy his mind and 
pen with the concerns of holy and 
spotless women, but he did not think 
t beneath his dignity to write for 
thant unhappy virgins who had fall- 
en from their vows and thus been 


destr 


St. 


vers as 


holy, 
kind 


Cy 


teft of their most precious heirloom. 
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In the third book of his work on Vir- 
ginity, he pays the following homage 
to Christian woman, such as she was 
in his age: “I have been a priest 
but three years,” he says, “ and mv 
experience has not been long enough 
to teach me what I have written. 
But what my own experience could 
not teach, the sight of your conduct 
has suggested. If, in this work, you 
find any flowers of thought, know 
that I have gathered them from your 
own lives. do not so much give 
you precepts, as I draw examples 
from the behavior of living virgins, 
and set them before the eyes of the 
world. My discourse has only re- 
produced the image of your virtues. 
It is but the portrait of your own life, 
so grave and earnest, which you will 
see here, beaming with light as re- 
flected from a mirror. If you find 
grace in these words, it is you who 
have inspired my mind with it. All 
that is good in this book belongs to 
you.” (Third book on Virgins.) 
What more graceful tribute, more 
appreciative homage, could man ren- 
der to the opposite sex ? Yet he who 
wrote this was a great and powerful 
bishop, a doctor of the church, a 
profoundly learned man, whose influ- 
ence was spread through kingdoms, 
and whose advice was sought and 
followed by emperors. Here is yet 
another example ef the distinguished 
part played by woman in affairs of 
the highest public importance. Cape- 
figue, in his our First Ages of the 
Church, says that in the churches 
of Rome might be seen the most 
noble matrons of the city, “ who gave 
the first and greatest impulse to all 
Christian sentiments.” This was at 
the end of the fourth century, and 
the two Melanias were then foremost 
among the active and energetic wo- 
men mentioned. The elder Melania, 
whose fortune was immense, and 
who was married early by her father, 
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the Consul Marcellinus, became a 
widow after a few years of married 
life, and thereafter devoted herself to 
the church. She travelled to Egypt 
and Palestine in the interests of 
the persecuted Patriarch Athanasius, 
whom she protected and supported 
with all the moral influence and tem- 
poral means at her command. ‘The 
zealous and open protectress of more 
than five thousand Christians, the har- 
borer of priests and bishops driven 
from their sees and parishes during 
the Arian persecutions of the Em- 
peror Valens, she was herself cast into 
prison by the Governor of Jerusalem, 
to whom she spoke thus boldly and 
fearlessly : “ Do not think to despise 
me because I wear poor garments : 
I might wear the robes of a princess, 
did I choose to do so. Do not 
think to intimidate me by your 
threats, for I have sufficient influence 
to protect me against the slightest 
aggression on your part. I tell you 
this, and give you this advice, that 
you may not through ignorance 
commit any error that might lead 
you into danger.” The courageous 
woman was released, and continued 
her ministrations of mercy. Her 
granddaughter, St. Melania, married 
young to a noble Roman, the de- 
scendant of the great Publicola, and 
the son of the Prefect of Rome, was 
even a more prominent personage 
than the elder Melania. After the 
birth and death of two children, she 
and her husband renounced their 
high position, freed eight thousand 
slaves, and sold their immense pos- 
sessions in several parts of the 
Roman Empire for the benefit of 
the poor. They then retired to a 
quiet country solitude in Campania, 
and with several associates began 
leading “ the perfect life” which we 
have so often seen attempted in vain 
in this age by refined and earnest 
souls without the bosom of the 
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church. Here, their chief occupation 
was the study and the propagation 
of the Scriptures and other solid 
works of learning and faith. The 
works of the fathers were foremost 
among the latter, and Ventura says 
with truth that we may well thank 
woman when we read these admira 
ble treatises, for without her help, 
care, and zeal they would be con- 
siderably less in number than they 
are. The love of the Scriptures and 
of Biblical lore seems thus to have 
been a distinctive mark of the sex in 
the early days of the church. 
Melania and her copmanions after 
a time left Italy, and settled in Africa 
near Hippo, and there became the 
most active allies of St. Augustine. 
They also journeyed through Spain, 
Palestine, and Asia Minor, always in 
the interests of the faith, founding 
monasteries and schools, and assisting 
the poor and the persecuted. After 
her husband’s death, Melania, having 
been wrecked on the coast of Sicily, 
and having found several thousand 
Christians in bondage to barbarian 
idolaters, she and freed 
them all. At one time she held a 
high post at court, and exerted her- 
self successfully in favor of orthodoxy. 
When the Nestorian heresy was mak- 
ing great progress in Asia and Afr 
she uncompromisingly combated it 
by her influence and social talents, 
by the persuasion of her manner and 
the force of her arguments, as Ri- 
badeneira testifies in the sketch he 
wrote of her life. Ventura asserts 
that she confounded Pelagius himself, 
who by all manner of arts endeavor 
ed to win her to his side; and it is 
known that, when St. Augustine fail- 
ed to convert Volusian, the Prefect 
of Rome, and uncle to Melania, this 
heroic woman, according to Baronius, 
undertook to convince him, and suc- 
ceeded most triumphantly. Melania’s 
funeral at Jerusalem was the occasion 


redeemed 
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of lavish homage to the power and 
influence of her sex; bishops and 
confessors were eager to show their 
respect and admiration, and the Chris- 
tian world proved once more that 
“ precious in the sight of the Lord is 
the death of his saints.” 

Marcella, one of St. Jerome’s spirit- 
ual daughters, and whose funeral 
eulogy he wrote, was, according to 
this great saint’s own words, “the 
greatest glory of the city of Rome.” 
When Alaric and his Goths in- 
vaded Rome, her house was broken 
into, and herself cruelly beaten and 
disfigured. All her reply was, “ My 
gold I have given to the poor: 
you will find nothing in my possession 
but the tunic I wear.” She collected 
many holy and learned women 
around her, and her house was the 
rallying point of all Christians. All 
good works received their impetus 
from her, and she was often consulted 
by bishops and priests on questions 
of Biblical learning, after St. Jerome, 
who had taught her the Scriptures, 
had left Rome. Although consecrat- 
ed virgins of both sexes abounded in 
her time, as yet no distinct commu- 
nity under a recognized rule had 
been formed in Rome. She under- 
took to establish the monastic life in 
the capital of the empire, and was the 
first to reduce to order the elements 
of which such a community might be 
formed. With the advice of St. Athan- 
asius, and some fugitive priests of Alex- 
andria, who took refuge in Rome in 
340, during the Arian persecution in 
the East, Marcella gave up a coun- 
try-seat of hers for a monastery, and 
adopted for the future religious the 
rule of St. Pachomius. ‘The men fol- 
lowed her example, and assembled in 
concert to found communities of 
their own, Rome vied with the 
Thebaid for sanctity and learning, 
and this was the work of a woman. 
When, in the seventh century, St. Bene- 
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dict, the reformer and patriarch of all 
religious orders in Europe, reduced 
monasticism in the West to the state in 
which we know it in our own days, he 
was only, says Ventura (Donna Catto- 
fica, vol. i. p. 488), walking in the path 
which the heroic women of Christen- 
dom had hewn out before him in imi- 
tation of the hermits and anchorites 
of the East. But Marcella shines 
no less as a pillar of orthodoxy than 
as the institutrix of Western mona- 
chism, When the Origenists, through 
the aid of the cunning Rufinus and 
the intriguing Macarius, who dissemi- 
nated skilfully veiled errors in Rome, 
began to attack the integrity of the 
Christian faith, Marcella left her 
solitude, and came to the capital 
to confront the heresiarchs. The fol- 
lowing details are all vouched for by 
St. Jerome in the funeral eulogy ad- 
dressed by him to her friend and 
scholar Principia: “The faith of 
the Roman people had been weak- 
ened on many points. . . . The 
new heresy had made many victims, 
even among priests and monks. 

The Sovereign Pontiff himself, Siricius, 
who was as conspicuous for holy sim- 
plicity as for sanctity of life, and who 
judged of others by the candor of his 
own soul, seemed for a moment to 
have become the dupe of the hypocrisy 
of these new pharisees. The ortho- 
doxy of the bishops Vincent, Euse- 
bius, Paulinian, and Jerome had even 
been suspected, and, when they cried 
out that the wolf was in the fold, no 
one vouchsafed to listen to them. 
In this grave emergency, in presence 
of much coldness, indifference, and 
weakness on the part of men, God 
made use of the far-sightedness, the 
zeal, the courage of a woman to keep 
the faith intact in Rome. Marcella, 
more eager to please God than men, 
resisted the Origenist heresy publicly, 
vigorously, and efficaciously. She it 
was who by the very testimony of 
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those who had first been deceived 
by the new errors and then abjured 
them, convinced every one of the 
real nature of the heretical doctrine. 
She stimulated the zeal of the Sover- 
eign Pastor by proving to him how 
many souls had already gone astray. 

She was the first to point out 
to him the disguised impieties of the 
garbled translations of Origen’s book 
on Jrinciples, which Rufinus had 
translated and altered, and was now 
selling everywhere. She often sum- 
moned the heretics to come and jus- 
tify themselves in Rome, but they 
dared not answer, and preferred be- 
ing condemned as absent and contu- 
macious, rather than be publicly con- 
founded by a woman. At last, when 
a general condemnation was pro- 
nounced upon their doctrines, it was 
chiefly the result of Marcella’s vigi- 
lance.” Here, therefore, is a woman 
exerting a guiding influence on the 
destinies of the church by her learn- 
ing, subtleness, and eloquence. If 
the women of the early centuries 
achieved such successes with the na- 
tural weapons of their sex and posi- 
tion, why do our sisters of the present 
day desire a reorganization of society, 
and a new accession of hitherto un- 
‘known and unnatural weapons ? 
Why indeed but because the order 
of society sanctioned and regulated 
by the church has been subverted 
by the Reformation ; the holy charter 
ofwoman abolished ; and elegant and 
veiled Islamism, or in some instances 
a coarse and degrading barbarianism, 
incalcated and forcibly brought into 
action concerning woman, and the sex 
gradually forced out of its legitimate 
orbit, with its capabilities dwarfed, 
its intellect narrowed, its talents 
sneered at,and its affections repressed ? 
The broad river of woman's influ- 
ence, flowing so calmly and majes- 
tically through the centuries of the 
church’s undisturbed unity, has been 
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dammed up by the Protestant tradi- 
tion of the last three hundred years, 
till it has broken forth again as a 
turbulent torrent, devastating where 
it once fertilized, disturbing where 
once it conciliated. In its new form 
and its strange aggressiveness, it now 
horrifies mankind, where in early 
days, in its legitimate sphere, it 
guided the greatest statesmen, orators, 
and saints, and gravely helped them 
on the road to heaven, to science, 
and to happiness. But we are di- 
gressing, for we have undertaken to 
speak of facts, not to declaim about 
theories. We have much ground to 
travel over yet before we come to 
the end of the list of glorious women 
who have made the church, so to 
speak, their panegyrist, and the world 
their debtor. We have once before 
mentioned the Roman ladies, Proba, 
Juliana, and Demetrias, to whom St. 
Chrysostom recommended his envoys 
and their mission to Pope St. Inno- 
cent. Demetrias was the daughter 
of the Consul Olibrius and of St. Ju- 
liana; Proba was her grandmother 
on her father’s side. The two wid- 
ows, having converted their husbands, 
consecrated their after-lives to the 
education of Demetrias. St. Augus- 
tine was their friend and counsellor, 
and wrote them letters that are 
among the most prominent of his 
works. One to Proba is on the effi- 
cacy and the nature of prayer; 
another to Juliana treats of the ad- 
vantages and duties of widowhood. 
When Demetrias announced her in- 
tention of remaining a virgin, the holy 
joy of the family knew no bounds, 
and the day of her formally receiving 
the veil was a festival for all Rome. 
St. Jerome honored her with a dis 
course which has come down to us 
in the shape of a Letler to Deme- 
trias, followed by a treatise on /ir- 
ginity, and not only did he interrupt 
for this purpose the grave commen- 
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taries on the Scriptures in which he 
was engaged, but he also addressed 
to the parents of the virgin such 
congratulations as rang throughout 
Italy, and made the holy and happy 
trio the envy of every matron and 
maiden in the Christian world, (Ven- 
tura, Donna Cattolica, vol. i. p. 520.) 
The heresiarch Pelagius so little 
understood the importance of woman 
that he took the trouble to address 
to Demetrias a letter so long that it 
almost forms a book, which is still 
extant, and was intended to instil 
into her mind his insidious errors. 
St. Augustine, however, cautioned her 
against Pelagius, and bid her keep 
staunch to “the faith of Pope Inno- 
cent.” 

There was one sphere which more 
than any other was christianized and 
influenced for good by women, and 
indeed could not have been otherwise 
sanctified—the sphere of the imperial 
court, both in Rome and in Con- 
stantinople. We have already seen 

and relatives of 
becoming Christians and 
often martyrs, but it remained for the 
women of the fourth and fifth centu- 
ties to make the palace into a sanc- 
tuary and add the lustre of a heaven- 
ly crown to the majesty of an earthly 
Constantine, under whose 
auspices Christianity first emerged 
from the Catacombs, was the gift of 
woman to the church. 
Selena, 


empresses the 


Cesars 


sceptre, 


His mother 
wife Fausta, and his 

Eutropia (the two 
latter being respectively the wife and 
daughter of Maximian-Herculeus) 
were zealous and devoted Christians, 
and to theirinfluence are due the tolera- 
tion and subsequently the favor with 
which the faith was treated by Con- 
stantine. Eusebius relates that Eu- 
tropia on her pilgrimage to the Holy 
Places found idols and sacrificial 


his 
mother-in-law 


rites still flourishing near the famous 


oak of Mambre, where tradition 
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places the scene of the visit of the 
three angels to Abraham. She wrote 
to her son-in-law in unconcealed in- 
dignation, and thus procured after a 
time the destruction of the sham-zful 
altars. Later on we find the em- 
peror building a church on the iden- 
tical spot. ‘The progress of the Em- 
press Helen through Palestine is as 
an ovation to the faith, and a record 
of churches built and monasteries 
founded in every Holy Place. She 
constantly besought her son’s aid 
and munificence in these undertak- 
ings, and extended the protection of 
his name to all Christian establish- 
ments in the East. We owe to her 
piety and energy the most solemn 
and the greatest of the memorials of 
the Passion, the Holy Cross on which 
our Lord suffered and died. It is 
likewise to her, a woman, that we 
owe one of the most beautiful of 
Christian churches, that of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, as well as 
one of the most interesting basilicas 
of Rome, Santa Croce in Gerusa- 
demme, where a portion of the august 
relic of the cross was deposited. Her 
charities were numberless, her foun- 
dations magnificent. She alleviated 
the condition of those who were 
condemned to the mines, and freed 
many from chains and slavery. ‘The 
city of Drepanum in Bythinia, where 
St. Lucian the martyr had died for his 
God, she so beautified and endowed 
in his honor that after her death her 
son changed its name to Helenopolis. 
Even the fame of the local and mu- 
nicipal life of many cities can be 
traced to the influence and activity 
of woman, and further on we shall 
see how some of her sex have laid 
colleges, schools, and universities un- 
der eternal obligations, Constance, 
the daughter of Constantine, was the 
first convert of the imperial family, 
and exercised no little influence over 
her father. She assembled numbers 
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of holy virgins, and consecrated her- 
self with them in a state of virginity 


to the service of God and the poor.. 


When Constantius, her brother, be- 
came emperor, and, favoring Arian- 
ism, called himself head of the 
church, while he exiled Pope Liberi- 
us, hundreds of the Roman ladies 
united in a deputation to protest 
against this illegal act. As long as 
the anti-Pope Felix remained in 
Rome, these same women utterly 
scorned his authority, and encouraged 
the people to refuse to hold commu- 
nion with him. This firm attitude of 
the women of Rome had its reward, 
and Pope Liberius was at length re- 
called when the emperor perceived 
that the forced schism was likely to 
result in sedition against himself. 
Maximus, Emperor of the West, 
through the influence of his Christian 
wife, became the friend and_pro- 
tector of St. Martin of Tours; and 
rheodosius, the contemporary of St. 
Ambrose, was mainly guided in his 
wise and, upon the whole, salutary 
idministration by his wife Placidia 
and his daughter Pulcheria. But 
his granddaughter, also named Pul- 
cheria, and justly honored as a saint, 
was pre-eminently the glory of the 
Eastern Empire and the honor of her 
sex as well as of her order. Her 
reign was the triumph of the church, 
the golden age of justice, the realiza- 
tion of a Christian Utopia. When 
the tranquillity of the age was dis 
turbed, 1t was inrough the decline of 
her influence and the triumph over 
her of her many enemies. When her 
father Arcadius died and _ left his 
throne to his son Theodusius, she 
was chosen not as regent, bur as Au- 
gusta, or co-ruler and empress, with 
her brother, and moreover was en 
trusted with the care and respwuasi- 
bility of his education. ‘The histoxi- 
an Rohrbacher, ever eager to extta 
the sex. says of her: “It was a mar- 
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vel, the equal of which has never 
been known either before or since, 
and which God wrought in those 
days for the glory of woman, whom 
his grace sanctified and his wisdom 
inspired—that a maiden of sixteen 
should govern successfully so vast an 
empire.” Pulcheria reduced the im- 
perial household to a degree of order 
and decorum more resembling a col- 
lege than a court; her brother’s mas- 
ters were all chosen and approved by 
her, and the utmost respect was paid 
by her both to the laws and the pre- 
lates of the church. Alban Butler, in 
his Lives of the Saints, speaks of her 
and her reign in these terms: “ The 
imperial council was, through her 
discernment, composed of the wisest, 
most virtuous, and most experienced 
persons in the empire: yet, in delib- 
erations, all of them readily acknow- 
ledged the superiority of her judg- 
ment and penetration. Her resolu- 
tions were the result of the most ma- 
ture consideration, and she took care 
herself that all orders should be exe- 
cuted with incredible expedition, 
though always in the name of her 
brother, to whom she gave the honor 
and credit of all she did. 
herself well skilled in Greek and 
Latin, in history and other useful 
branches of literature, and was, as 
every one must be who is endowed 
with greatness of soul and a just idea 
of the dignity of the human mind, 
the declared patroness of the sciences 
and of both the useful and _ polite 
arts. Far from making religion sub- 
servient to policy, all her views and 
projects were regulated by it, and by 
this the happiness of her government 
was complete. She prevented by her 
prudence all revolts which ambition, 
jealousy, or envy might stir up to 
disturb the tranquillity of the church 
or state; she cemented a firm peace 
with all neighboring powers, and 
abolished the wretched remains of 


She was 
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idolatry in several parts. Never did 
virtue reign in the oriental empire 
with greater lustre, never was the 
state more happy or more flourishing, 
nor was its name ever more respect- 
ed even among barbarians, than 
whilst the reins of the government 
were in the hands of Pulcheria.” 
Ventura is not less explicit in praise 
of this great woman. After mention- 
ing the different studies embraced in 
the plan of education which Pul- 
cheria had traced for her brother, he 
says: “In these arrangements, both 
the subject-matter which was to oc- 
cupy the young prince’s attention, and 
the time he was to spend in each occu- 
pation, were so judiciously and admir- 
ably managed that such a plan of ed- 
ucation seemed rather the work of an 
experienced philosopher than that of a 
young girl of sixteen. . .. Theodosius 
possessed neither a generous soul nor 
exalted intellect; in fact, his was a na- 
ture scarcely above mediocrity. Pul- 
cheria, however, by her enlightened 
efforts, succeeded in producing unex- 
pected resulis from so thankless a 
field of labor.” (Donna Cattolica, 
vol. ii. pp. 23, 24.) Exiled and dis- 
graced by the machinations of her 
frivolous sister-in-law, the Empress 
Eudocia, and the ambitious Chrysa- 
phius, one of the courtiers, she left 
Constantinople and retired into the 
country, no more downcast in adver- 
sity than she had been elated in pros- 
perity. Eudocia and Chrysaphius, 
unable to draw St. Flavian, the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, into their con- 
spiracy against the noble exile, be- 
came violent partisans of Eutyches 
and his new heresy. Between the 
years 447 and 450 of the Christian 
era, the condition of the empire was 
perfectly chaotic ; the heresies of the 
Eutychians, the Nestorians, and the 
Monothelites disturbed the public 
peace ; morality was forgotten; the 
court became an assembly of in- 
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triguers ; Theodosius himself was no 
longer obeyed at home or respected 
abroad. St. Leo the Pope, scan- 
dalized and grieved at such excesses, 
wrote to the emperor, the clergy, and 
the people of Constantinople, but re- 
served his most remarkable mission 
for Pulcheria. He says, “If you had 
received my former letters, you would 
certainly have already remedied 
these evils, for you have never failed 
the Christian faith, nor the clergy 
her guardians,” and towards the end 
of his letter he adds: “In the name 
of the blessed apostle St. Peter, I 
constitute you my sfecial legate for 
the advancement of this matter be- 
fore the emperor.” Referring to this 
magnificent elogium, the historian 
Rohrbacher remarks that, “ when the 
Pope writes to the Emperor Theodo- 
sius, one would think he was address- 
ing a woman; when, on the contrary, 
he writes to the ex-empress, one 
would imagine he was speaking to a 
man, upon whose energy he could de- 
pend. In 450, the Emperor of the 
West, Valentinian, and his mother 
and wife, Placidia and Eudoxia, came 
to Rome, where the Pope entrusted 
them with the task of admonishing 
by letter the weak-minded Theodo- 
sius and his heretical followers. 
Thus was the power of woman and 
her influence in state affairs recog- 
nized and honored by the church 
from end to end of the Christian 
world. Pulcheria, urged by the en- 
treaties of all these great and holy 
personages, boldly went to the court, 
reproached her brother, and by her 
firmness opened his eyes and restor- 
ed peace, orthodoxy and morality in 
the distracted empire. Her brother’s 
death in 450 left her, by the univers- 
al consent of the people, once more 
ruler of the vast realm she had al- 
ready so much benefited. Now 
again she evinced consummate wis- 
dom in her choice of Marcian, the 
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most renowned soldier and most tal- 
ented statesman of the empire, to be 
her husband and fellow-ruler. Un- 
der condition of preserving her early 
vow of perpetual chastity, she admit- 
ted him to an entire participation of 
her life and counsels, and together, 
with a strong yet gentle hand, they 
upheld and protected the fathers of 
the Council of Chalcedon. After 
three years of a wise and virtuous 
reign, Pulcheria died, lamented by 
the thousands of the poor and desti- 
tute whom she had never ceased to 
relieve, and honored by the church 
as the “ guardian of the faith, the 
peace-maker, the defender of ortho- 
doxy,” as the Chalcedonian fathers 
expressed it. The historian Gibbon, 
whose testimony can hardly be deem- 
ed interested, has thus outlined the 
history of her reign: “Her piety 
did not prevent Pulcheria from inde- 
fatigably devoting her attention to 
the affairs of the state, and indeed 
this princess was the only descend- 
ant of Theodosius the Great who 
seems to have inherited any part of 
his high courage and noble genius, 
She had acquired the familiar use of 
the Greek and Latin tongues, which 
she spoke and wrote with ease and 
grace in her speeches and writings 
relative to public affairs. Prudence 
always dictated her resolves. Her 
execution was prompt and decisive. 
Managing without ostentation all the 
intricacies of the government, she 
discreetly attributed to the talents of 
the emperor the long tranquillity of 
his reign, During the last years of 
his life, Europe was suffering cruelly 
under the invasion and ravages of 
Attila, King of the Huns, while peace 
continued to reign in the vast provin- 
ces of Asia. (History of the Rise and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. vi. 
chapter xxxil.) 

The holy Pope St. Gregory the 
Great did not owe less to the influ- 
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ence and friendship of woman than 
Pope St. Leo. Among his many and 
remarkable letters, those addressed 
to the Empress Constantina and the 
Princess Theoclissa, wife and sister 
of Maurice, Emperor of the East, are 
not the least admirable. The empe- 
ror being both imbecile and miserly, 
and of a nature utterly despicable, 
the only bulwark of orthodoxy 
against the heretics lay in the stren- 
uous and continued efforts of these 
two women in favor of the church. 
When Phocus, a general of Maurice, 
freed the indignant empire from its 
supine and debased ruler, his wife the 
Empress Leontia took the place of 
the former princesses, and continued 
their work of protecting the faith of 
the Councils. In the West, where 
the Lombards were successfully lay- 
ing the foundation of the future pow- 
er they were destined to wield, it was 
chiefly to a woman that Gregory the 
Great looked to defend the interests 
of religion, and saw among these 
half-reclaimed barbarians the seeds 
of Christian chivalry. Theodolinda 
was his pupil and correspondent, and 
by her care the future King of the 
Lombards, Adoloaldus, was baptized 
and brought up a Christian. In the 
matter of the great expedition which 
resulted in the final conversion of 
England, the same Pope testifies by 
his letters that Bertha, the wife of 
of King Ethelbert, and Brunehault, 
Queen of the Franks, were chiefly 
instrumental in aiding and counte- 
nancing St. Augustine in his mission. 
He says to Brunehault: “ We are 
not ignorant of the help you have 
afforded our brother Augustine. 

It must be a source of great rejoicing 
to you that no one has had a greater 
share in this work than yourself. For, 
if that nation [the Saxons] has had the 
blessing of hearing the Word of God 
and the preaching of the Gospel, it is 
to you, under God, that they owe it.” 
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The throne of Constantinople was 
to be honored yet by another saint- 
ed empress, the worthy successor of 
Pulcheria, and, like her, an able ally 
of the Pope and the orthodox patri- 
arch of her own capital. Once more, 
through the vices and indifference of 
men, a heresy had arisen and flour- 
ished, the heresy of the Iconoclasts. 
Great persecution had been suffered 
by the faithful, during the reign 
of Leo, the husband of our heroine 
Irene, and the new heretics, had com- 
pletely triumphed. At his death, 


his widow became regent for her 
The clergy, the nobil- 
ity, and especially the army, were 
arrayed on the side of the Icono- 


young son. 


Irene was as prudent in 
action as she was zealous in heart. 
The persecutions against the follow- 
ers of the Pope were first merely 
suspended, thought and speech were 
once more free, and gradually a re- 
action began to take place. The 
patriarchal see of Constantinople be- 
coming vacant by the death of Paul, 
the finally repentant abettor of the 
unhappy heresy, it was Irene who 
proposed the election of Tarasius, 
the most popular, most pious, and 
most talented man among her sub- 
He, too, was the product of 
a wise and holy woman’s training, 
and the name of-his mother, Eucra- 
tia, is among the saints. Having 
thus paved the way, the empress 
wrote to Pope Adrian about the year 
786, and begged him to assemble a 
general council to further the inte- 
rests of religion and cement the 
peace of Christendom. The council, 
which was the second of Nicea, 
took place according to this sugges- 
tion, upon which the Pope, through 
his legates, formally congratulated 
the empress. The utmost success 
having attended the sittings of the 
council, and the faith having been 
triumphantly vindicated against the 


clasts 


jects. 
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Iconoclasts and their errors, the em- 
press sent to entreat the assem- 
bled fathers to hold one final and 
ceremonial sitting in Constanti- 
nople itself. She procured an effi- 
cient guard among the orthodox 
cohorts of the imperial army, and 
prepared an immense hall in the 
palace for the gathering of the coun- 
cil. Ventura describes the scene 
thus: “The Pope’s legates waived 
their right of precedence in favor of 
Irene, and the astonishing spectacle 
was seen of a woman, accompanied 
by a child twelve years old (her son), 
presiding over one of the most au- 
gust assemblies of the church. The 
sitting was opened by a discourse by 
the empress, in which she spoke, 
both in her son’s name and in her own, 
with so much eloquence, warmth, 
and grace, that the greatest emotion 
was manifested throughout the assem- 
bly; tears of joy flowed from the 
eyes of all present, and the last 
words of Irene were followed by the 
most heartfelt acclamations. ‘ 
The enthusiasm was at its height, 
when, in the assembly and also to 
the people without, the decree or 
definition of faith made by the coun- 
cil was read, and the empress 
claimed her right to be the first to 
Sign it; +. It must never be 
forgotten that this great council, as 
well as its consequences, which put 
an end to a great heresy and re- 
stored Catholicism in the East, was 
the thought and work of a woman, 
and that it was a woman-sovereign 
(un empereur-femme) who alone by 
her discreet and courageous ztat 
knew how to blot out and destroy 
the scandals caused by three men- 
sovereigns and even a great number 
of bishops themselves,” (Donna Cat- 
dolica, Vol, ii. pp. 55, 56.) 

Before the Empire of the East 
became totally degraded, another 
sovereign, another womap, lent it 
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the glory ot her reputation. The 
Iconoclasts, profiting by the treacher- 
ous support of succeeding emperors, 
again renewed their _ hostilities 
against orthodoxy, but were speedily 
checked once more by a brave 
Christian woman, the Empress Theo- 
dosia, widow of Theophilus, and of 
whom Rohrbacher says: “ If in the 
West the temporal sovereigns were 
insignificant, in the East they were 
detestable. There was but one ex- 
ception, and that was a woman, the 
Empress St. Theodosia. She began 
her reign after the death of her un- 
worthy husband—whom she had 
succeeded, however, in converting 
on his death-bed—by threatening 
the heretical patriarch, Lecanoman- 
tes, with the condemnation of the 
coming council unless he consented 
to vacate his see and renounce his 
errors. He refused, and the council 
assembled within the walls of the 
imperial palace. The Iconoclast 
heresy was again solemnly de- 
nounced, and the previous Council 
of Nicea confirmed. For the coun- 
tenance and protection afforded by 
her to the church, the empress only 
asked as a reward that the prelates 
should pray for the forgiveness of 
the sin of heresy which her husband 
had committed. Theodosia cele- 
brated this new victory of the church 
with becoming solemnity, and insti- 
tuted in its honor a festival, which is 
observed to this day under the name 
of the ‘festival of orthodoxy.’ 
When Methodius, the holy Patriarch 
of Constantinople, died, she replaced 
him by St. Ignatius, the friend of the 
Pope, St. Nicholas I. She made 
peace with the Bulgarians, whom 
the Pope was interested in converting 
to the faith, and seconded his efforts 
by procuring the conversion of the cap- 
tive Bulgarian princess, sister to King 
Bogoris, whom she afterward freed 
and sent back to her brother. This 
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princess became the Clotildis of her 
people, and, together with Formosus, 
the Pope’s legate, and St. Cyril, Theo- 
dosia’s envoy, effected the conversion 
of the whole Bulgarian nation in 
861. 

Other Danubian tribes also owed 
their conversion to Theodosia; she 
sent missionaries to the Khazars and 
the Moravians, whose chief specially 
addressed himself to her for instruc- 
tion. Her son Michael, when he 
came to the throne, renewed the hor- 
rors of the pagan empire of Caligula 
and Domitian, persecuted his moth- 
er and sisters, exiled and deposed the 
Patriarch Ignatius, and put the here- 
tic Photius into his place. One of 
his captains, Basil, put a violent end 
to his infamous reign, and, though in- 
excusable in the eyes of the ecclesi- 
astical Jaw, yet redeemed his act by 
the utmost deference to Theodosia 
and devotion to religion. The em- 
pire breathed again, and Theodosia’s 
counsels procured another general 
assembly of the church at Constan- 
tinople, when Photius was condemn- 
ed and the rightful patriarch rein- 
stated in his authority. After the 
death of the empress, the heresy of 
Photius revived and spread, and, 
schism becoming more or less gene- 
ral, the empire began to degenerate, 
until its very name, the “ Lower Em- 
pire,” became a synonym for all de- 
gradation and hopeless ruin, Ven- 
tura, who says truly that real sancti- 
ty is impossible in the bosom of vo- 
luntary schism, attributes the degen- 
eracy of the Empire of the East to 
the want of strong and generous wo- 
men, such as those whom we have 
briefly sketched in this article, and 
asserts that the very accumulation of 
evils which this scarcity of holy wo- 
men has heaped upon the church 
during some of the darkest periods 
of her history, is in itself a proof of 
the paramount importance of woman 
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in the work of the propagation and 
protection of true religion. 

We are now close upon the me- 
dizval times, when the glory of the 
sex shone forth again in the West, 
and counted as many champions as 
there were kingdoms to convert, uni- 
yersities to endow, courts to reform, 
and infidel powers to overthrow. The 
influence of woman began to be 
recognized in society as it had always 
in the church; chivalry taught 
men to place the honor of woman 
next in their estimation to faith in 
God, and equal with loyalty to their 
king and patriotism to their country. 
We can find no more beautiful, no 
more Catholic, expression of this sov- 
ereignty of woman’s pure and enno- 
bling influence, as consecrated by the 
church’s approbation, and guarded 
by all that is noblest and most gene- 
rous in man, than the following ex- 
tract from a modern poet, whose in- 


been 


spiration, like that of all true artists, 
is drawn perforce from the legends 


of Catholic antiquity. The poet of 
the Holy Grail is also the poet of 
woman ; the legends of the deeds of 
the prowess of knights, whose names 
are perchance but myths as to actual 
history, but nevertheless are human 
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types of the exalted ideal of the ola 
Catholic days, are inevitably mingled 
with legends of the vows of holy 
chastity, and the pure and stainless 
lives of many of those renowned he- 
roes of the field and tournament. 
Let the following serve as an intro- 
duction to our next article, which 
will treat chiefly of the great women 
of the Middle Ages: 


*“* For when the Roman left us, and their law 
Relaxed its hold upon us, and the ways 
Were filled with rapine, here and there a deed 
Of prowess done redressed a random wrong. 
But I was first of all the kings who drew 
The knighthood-errant of this realm and all 
The realms together under me, their head, 
In that fair Order of my Table Round, 
A glorious company, the flower of men, 
To serve as model for the mighty world, 
And be the fair beginning of a time. 
I made them lay their hands in mine, and 
swear 
To reverence the king as if he were 
Their conscience and their conscience as the.r 
king, 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ 
To ride abroad, redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it, 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity, 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her, 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they won her; for indeed I knew 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 
Not only te keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought, and amiable words, 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man. 
And all this throve. I wedded thee, 
Believing, lo! mine helpmate, one to feel 
My purpose, and rejoicing in my joy.” 
Tennyson, Idyils of the King. 
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SWEET image of the one I love, 

To whom your infant years were given 
(And still the faithful colors * prove 

A constancy not all in heaven) : 


To me a violet near a brink, 
Far-hidden from the beaten way, 
And where but rarest flowerets drink 

A freshness from the ripples’ play : 


* Children dedicated to the Blessed Virgin wear white and blue. 
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A lily in a vale of rest, 

And where the angels know a nook 
But one shy form has ever prest— 

A poet with a poet’s book, 


But poet’s book has never said 
What I, O lily, find in you: 

’Twas never writ and never read, 
Though always old and always new. 


And ah, that you must change and go— 
The violet fade, the lily die! 

Let others joy to watch you grow; 
Let others smile: so will not I. 


Yet smile I should. Is heaven a dream ? 
In sooth, he needs to be forgiven 
Who matches with the things that seem 
A deathless flower, that blooms for heaven. 


And while he mourns the onward years 

That sweep you from the things that seem, 
Let faith make sunshine on his tears : 

Tis heaven is real, and earth the dream. 





THE CARESSES OF PROVIDENCE, 
FROM LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA, 


Very recently, the Liberal Italian his hand in all the events of life, and 
arty, finding that their Catholicoppo- you profess to bless and bow to the 
y; | | ; ] 


i 
nents were in no wise damaged by ar- divine decrees. Well, then, Pr 
guments drawn from a denial of God’s_ dence, you perceive, has smiled 
concern in human affairs, haschanged ciously on us and on our work—a 
its tactics, and proposes now to con- work which you execrate and det 


vert us clericals by appeals to our Providence is plainly on our side. 
religious sensibilities. We are as- He declares himself for us and again 

saulted by a theological attack ad you. Submit, then, to his decrees. 
heminem, which they tell us is so Lay aside this idle expectation of t! 

conclusive that, if we do not acknow- triumph of your cause, which is evi- 
ledge ourselves beaten, it is because dently opposed to the holy will of 
we have lost our reason and renounc- God. Accept accomplished facts. 
ed the faith. Reconcile yourselves with Italy, our 

“ You believe,” say they, “in the glorious new kingdom, and ce 
providence of God. You recognize amid your noisy professions of reli 
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gion, to rebel against the will of the 
Most High.” 

Such in its naked substance is the 
argument to which the Liberals now 
exultingly resort; more especially 
since the breach of Porta Pia and the 
successful picking of the locks of the 
Quirinal. They hope in this way to 
convict us of apostasy from the faith, 
and (what they deem still more atro- 
cious) of an unpardonable outrage 
against the laws of “the human un- 
derstanding.” 

‘It seems incredible,” they go on 
“that, after such positive 
roofs of a special protection vouch- 
safed by Providence to regenerate 
Italy, the clerical party should cling 
so stubbornly to the hope of a resus- 
citation of the past—a past which, 
were it not already irrevocably con- 


to say, 


demned by the logic of events, would 
be condemned by their own theory of 
an all-seeing and all-wise God.” ‘This 
is the language in which the Jewish 
journal ZL’ Opinione, after taking Ro- 
man ground at the close of the year 
just elapsed, expressed this very for- 
midable argument. ‘They had alrea- 
dy uttered it some hundred times 
Many sheets of less impor- 

had got up an industrious echo 

to this cry; and one in particular, a 
yetty Florentine print, undertakes to 


brate the new year by magnify- 


‘the caresses of Providence ” be- 
-<d upon the little darling angel, 
taly, born, as everybody knows, of 
e wonderful shrewdness of the Ital- 
people and their undying love 

of liberty—-a liberty, by the way, 


h never fails to exemplify itself 


wil 


by a free and strenuous appropriation 


of a weaker neighbor's earthly goods. 
Strange indeed it is that men, who 
never were known as professed be- 
lievers in any other divinity than 
Mammon, should now, after having 
derided for years, and with every 
mark of blasphemous scorn, “ the fin- 


of Providence. 
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ger of God,” suddenly assume the 
office of apostles of a new idea of 
Christian Providence. Strange it is 
that only now, after the plunder of a 
city gained by battering down walls 
and picking locks with forged keys— 
that these men, we say, should chant 
the praises of the God they had de- 
fied, and defend his holy decrees 
against the “scandalous negations” 
of the Catholic Church. Strangest 
is it of all, that the prince of these 
extraordinary apostles should be no 


, other than the so-called Jew proprie- 


tor of the Ofinione—who is not even 
a Jew; for he has always shown that 
he believes as little of the Old Tes- 
tament as he does of the New. 

sut— 

“To what infamies untold 

Hast thou man’s nature not controlled, 

Thou execrable greed of gold!” 

Solid or not, this argumentum ad 
hominem has for a certain class of 
minds an air of great plausibility. 
At all events, it might be well to 
look into it a little ; for we may there- 
by throw some lght upon several 
important truths which nowadays 
need special illumination. We let in 
the argument, therefore, as the new 
Jewish and infidel philosophers pre- 
sent it; and we propose to give them, 
in a nutshell, the proper answer to it. 
They will then understand why Ca- 
tholics not only refuse to surrender 
to this showing, but, on the contrary, 
see in it reason to stand firm to their 
first faith, and to cherish unceasing 
hopes of the speedy triumph of their 
cause. 

Yes, gentlemen, we Catholics be- 
lieve, with all our heart and soul, in 
the holy providence of God. In this 
Providence we recognize the origin 
and order of all created things. We 
make it indeed our glory that we 
bless and humbly worship its adora- 
ble decrees. We confess, therefore, 
without reserve, that what you choose 
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to call its “loving caresses” are real- 
ly yours by divine appointment ; and 
the very decree which to you is the 
source of so much joy, and to us of so 
much mourning, we adore as the un- 
doubted manifestation of his most 
holy will. All this we freely admit as 
truth, as unquestionable, unanswera- 
ble truth. But while, in these expli- 
cit terms, we confess this Catholic 
verity, we deny, in equally explicit 
terms, that what you choose to call 
“caresses” are in any sense such fo 
you, or that the palpable proofs of 
that “special protection” of which 
you make so vain a boast are proofs 
of anything but the very opposite.; 
nay, so false is it, that the caresses 
you claim are marks of divine ap- 
proval, that the very assertion is a 
blasphemy most insulting to the sov- 
ereign providence of God. To prove 
these propositions is an easy thing to 
any one who knows his catechism ; 
and the understanding of them easier 
still to any one who believes as well 
as knows. To him who either does 
not know his Christian primer, or, 
knowing it, will not believe, they may 
seem incapable of either proof or 
comprehension. Should such a case 
present itself, the fault is certainly not 
ours. <A poet tells us that: 


** Of winds the sailor ever loves to speak, 
Of arms the soldier, and the boor of swine ; 
The astronomer, of planet, moon, and stars ; 
Of palaces and piers, the architect ; 
The juggling necromancer prates of ghosts, 
And the old harper of his well-thrummed 
strains.” 


If so, why is it that this Jew, in- 
stead of sticking like a worthy He- 
brew to his stock-list, takes to teach- 


ing us the Christian catechism ? 
And why is it that this worshipper of 
Voltaire, instead of chanting hymns 
to Venus, reads us a lecture on what 
he knows about the purposes of 
God? Sutor ne ultra crepidam. 
Nevertheless, we proceed to ex- 


of Providence. 
plain the 
above. 
Catholics acknowledge that every 
event, be it favorable or unfavorable 
to their prayers, is consistent with the 
providence of God. To Providence 
they refer evil as well as good, with 
this difference, that good and un. 
blamable evil they ascribe to the de- 
crees of his sovereign direction, but 
blamable evil they ascribe to his per- 
missive decree. In a word, they be- 
lieve and confess that God wills fosi- 
tively all that comes to pass without 
taint of moral evil, and willis regative- 
ly (that is, he does not preclude) 
what comes to pass so tainted by 
cause of man’s abuse of his free-will, 
They nevertheless hold and _ profess 
that whatever evil he permits, that 
also is ordained to good; so that 
nothing enters into those most just 
and wise decrees that does not aim 


effectively at the final design of the 


creation and redemption of mankind; 
which design in this life is the church 
militant, and, in the next, the church 
triumphant, the central point of his 
extrinsic glorification. 

The reason, then, that Catholics 
hold and profess that God does not 
and cannot decree, otherwise than 
permissively, moral evil—that is, dis- 
obedience, injustice, or briefly sin—is 
that he neither participates nor can 
participate in evil of this nature 
which is essentially opposed to his 
infinite sanctity. He would, in fact, 
participate therein if he willed it 
positively and not merely negatively; 
whereas, permitting it only, he in no 
wise participates, though he allows 
man, whom he had created free, to 
make an evil use of the gift of liberty. 
He does not hinder him, because 
neither is he so obliged, nor can the 
divine hindrance of human freedom 
be exacted by the nature of man left 
free, With all this, God is in no wise 
the less able to secure for himself, 


propositions advanced 
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always and in every case and from 
every human being, the external glory 
which he reserved to himself when 
he created man. Because, he who 
shall not glorify in heaven an infinite 
mercy granted to the good use of the 
free-will, shall glorify in hell an infi- 
nite justice merited by the abuse of 
this same free-will. Hence the Al- 
mighty will not be shorn of the least 
shadow of that glory, for which, 
among other things, he drew man out 
of the abyss of nothingness. 

Catholics, moreover, believe and 
confess that the effects of moral evil 
are invariably directed by Almighty 
God to the good of mankind. They 
serve to punish i order to amend, 
or else to exercise in order to con- 
frm. St. Augustine remarks, with 
his usual perspicacity, that the life-of 
1 bad man is often prolonged not 
only to afford an opportunity for his 
amendment, but to serve as an occa- 
sion of sanctification to the good. 
Ne putetis gratis esse malos in hoc 
mundo, et nihil boni de eis agere Deum. 
Omnis malus aut ideo vivit ut corriga- 
lur, aut ideo vivit ut per ulum bonus 
exerceatur.® 

Hence it is that Catholics, in all 
emergencies, even in the most calami- 
tous, nay, even in those caused by 
the worst iniquities of unscrupulous 
men, do not fail to adore the good- 
ness and justice of Almighty God, 
and to acknowledge the inscrutable 
dispositions of his most holy will. 
But they never think of imputing to 
him the sins and transgressions of 
the wicked. These he neither wills 
nor is he capable of willing them. 
He permits them only as subserving 
his mercy or his justice. 

It follows, then, that, in order to de- 
cide whether the easy successes of 
certain definite transactions are suc- 
cesses due to divine approbation, and 


*In Psalm liv. 
VOL. xV.—18 
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palpable proofs of his gracious pro- 
tection, or whether rather they are 
not facilities that Providence permits 
for the punishment of the wicked and 
for the chastening of the virtuously 
minded, it is essential to see first 
whether these definite acts are right 
or wrong, meritorious or sinful; that 
is, conformable or unconformable to 
the law of eternal justice, and to the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Now, certain it is that in those 
transactions which the enemies of 
Christ regard as sanctioned by the 
manifest “caresses” of Almighty 
God, Catholic Christians see nothing 
but acts of iniquity and sin; and ac- 
cordingly, while they accept them as 
permitted by God for reasons and re- 
sults full of justice and mercy, they 
nevertheless esteem it the height of 
blasphemy to look upon such out- 
rages, however successful for the mo- 
ment, as “caresses” bestowed by 
Providence upon the very men who 
at other times deny his existence or 
treat his word with open scorn and 
contempt. 

We have thus, as briefly and as 
lucidly as we could, and with the 
Christian catechism for our guide, 
explained to these Jews who are no 
Jews, and to these philosophers who 
are no philosophers, the sense of the 
propositions we affirm. 

Perhaps they will now require of 
us to prove that the acts referred to 
are acts of iniquity and sin. This is 
very much like asking us to prove 
that the sun is shining, when it is 
evidently blazing at mid-day. We 
let pass that the highest authority on 
earth has pronounced, again and 
again, that the acts are. simply acts 
most sinful and sacrilegious. We 
let pass that the concurrent testimony 
of all minds endowed with natural 
rectitude of judgment (not excluding 
Protestants nor Israelites nor Turks) 
has confirmed and reconfirmed the 
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condemnations spoken already by 
Pope, by church, and by the entire 
Catholic world. It is enough that 
the authors and prime movers of 
these outrages proclaimed and stamp- 
ed them as dishonorable and base 
before they perpetrated them, and 
even in the very act of their perpetra- 
tion. Can these apostolic gentlemen, 
now so anxious for the conversion of 
the Catholic Church, be ignorant, for 
instance, that two of the Subalpine 
ministry, Visconti-Venosta and Lan- 
za, declared the invasion of Rome 
and the usurpation of the Papal pow- 
er acts of barbarism destitute of every 
semblance of right? And are they 
not aware that they so avouched just 
one short month before both invasion 
and usurpation were consummated 
by burglary and breach ? 

Who can hope, then, to persuade a 
Catholic that these successful shells, 
pick-locks, and jimmies have not been 
instruments of the most iniquitous 
wrong-doing, seeing that these two 
men, in the face of heaven and earth, 
averred its baseness themselves only 
a few weeks before the formal con- 
summation of theact ? Perhaps, too, 
our converters have never heard how 
their divine Camillo Cavour said 
one day to their other divine Massi- 
mo d’Azeglio, who has recorded it 
ad perpetuam rei memoriam: “If 
what we are doing for Italy, you 
and I had done for ourselves, what 
a precious pair of big dalossi we 
should have been!” ‘The Ofinione 
knows too well the sense of the Sub- 
alpine word da/osso that we should 
put it into good Italian. The edit- 
or and his pharisaical colleagues have 
learned, no doubt, the lovely dialect 
of the northern masters they have 
chosen for Italy and for themselves. 
They can teach us, we dare say, the 
full force of this fine word dalosso ; 
that it means all that is contained in 
the words scamp, scoundrel, robber, 
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rascal, villain, ruffian, knave. Can 
Catholics, then, be easily persuaded 
that the facts accomplished by Azegli 
and Cavour for the regeneration of 
Italy have been free from sin and ini- 
quity, seeing that these two divine; 
have stigmatized them as the acts of 
men bad enough to be dalossi? For 
be it observed that Azeglio himself 
admits that what is criminal in pri- 
vate life is no less criminal in public ;* 
showing (though we are losing time 
in the attempt to throw light upon 
the sun) that our apostolic friends, 
in order to justify the accomplished 
facts resorted to for Italy’s new birth, 
have been obliged to invent a mod 
ern social law the converse of 
ancient one ordained by God 

self. 

If this be admitted, what can prove 
more incontestably that the acts com- 
plained of were acts of sin and 
quity ; sin being any act contrary t 
God’s commands, and iniquity an act 
opposed to the justice he enjoins ? 

But Catholics may 
say to the apostles of our convers 
that not only are the means used f 
the regeneration of Italy sinful 
iniquitous, but that the evd itself aim 
ed at by the ringleaders of this 
ended regeneration is absolutely 
antichristian and 
nothing less than the demo 
the Catholic Church and the 
hilation of the kingdom of God 
among men. Of course, the end | 
simply absurd, and rendered imp 
ble 
But nevertheless, though it 
exist as a thing attainable, 
exist as a thing conceivable, 
such inspires the mad career 
sonry, which pursues it with sat 
rage and open ostentation as 
main objective point of the ma 
tions of the sect. 


ro further, 
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* See Diary of C. Pisano, fourth part, p. 125 
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Mazzini, to whom the vegenerators 
are indebted for their grand ¢dea, aim- 
ed as far ago as 1834 at the aboli- 
tion of the temporal power, without 
regard to cost. His argument was 
that the downfall of this power car- 
ried with it, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the emancipation of the hu- 
man race from the thraldom of the 
spiritual power. “The Vicars of 
Christ” he called “Vicars of the 
Spirit of Evil, to be exterminated, 
never to be restored.* Visconti-Ve- 
nosta, a member of the present Italian 
cabinet, wrote to Mazzini, in 1851, 
that the rallying-cry of the regenera- 
tion should be, “ Down with the 
Monarchy, down with the Papacy.” t 

Ferrari, the philosopher of the 
movement, proclaimed in 1853 that 
the end it proposed was the stamping 
out of Pope and Emperor, of Christ 
and Cesar; the four tyrannies tha 
Machiavelli had delivered over to 
Italian hate. f 

To make this matter short, though 
we might go on for ever, the more 
rabid partisans of the regeneration do 
not blush to say that the essential 
end of the great Italian movement is 
the emancipation of human conscien- 
ces from the authority of the church, 

laying prostrate the colossus 
gainst whom Luther, Calvin, and 
Henry VIII. ineffectually strove. 
They aim, in a word, at the radical 
destruction of the entire Catholic 


Church; to which end, nationality, 
unity, political liberty itself, were al- 
ways to be regarded as nothing more 
than the means. § 


These preliminaries being under- 
stood, our free-thinking friends ought 
tosee that theirargument, derived from 
what they call “ providential protec- 

* Ai giovani Italiani, p. 15. 
tSee L’ Unita Italiana di Milano, April 14, 
1863. 

+See The Republican Federation of the Peo- 
les. 


§ See 1? Diritto, July 3x and August 11, 1863. 
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tion ” to their sacrilegious acts, strikes 
the Catholic mind as a shocking blas- 
phemy, because it makes our bless- 
ed Lord an accomplice in detestable 
transactions, and an instigator to the 
worst of crimes—a deliberate plotter, 
in short, of the ruin of that church 
which is the masterpiece of his wis- 
dom, and the object of his infinite 
love. We have no objections to their 
saying that the anger of God has un- 
chained their barbarous allies, and 
for a time has left them free to do 
their worst against the children of 
the church. They may say all this, 
and Catholics will assent and even 
approve—not the animus, but the 
words. They will exclaim with St. 
Jerome of old, when the barbarians 
of that day were making havoc of 
the things of God: Pcatis nostris 
barbari fortes sunt*—“1n our sins 
the barbarians are strong.” But let 
them not venture to say that Al- 
mighty God, because he allows them 
a fatal facility of blasphemous impiety, 
protects and even caresses this im- 
piety. For religious men will answer 
them: Yes, he protects and caresses 
you, as he protected and caressed the 
crucifiers of his only-begotten Son. 
And here we entreat the Israelitish 
editor of the Ofinione to pay strict 
attention to what we have to say, in- 
asmuch as it concerns him in his na- 
tionality ; since he is an Israelite by 
nature and nation, and Italian only 
by the place of his accidental birth. 
The synagogue, sustained by the 
coalition of Pharisees and Sadducees, 
undertook to regenerate Judea by 
taking the life of Jesus, Son of God, 
true God and true Man. The great 
sin of Jesus Christ in the eyes of the 
synagogue was similar to that of the 
church of Jesus in the eyes of the 
Masonic Order. He was the Son of 
God and the Word of Truth, as the 


* Epist. i. ad Eliod. 
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church is his spouse and the organ 
of the truth. 

But there stood many obstacles in 
the way of compassing his death. 
First, there needed a lawful sanction, 
and there was none. Secondly, it 
was necessary to take him captive, 
a very dangerous undertaking, for he 
was always surrounded by throngs of 
devoted followers and friends, Third- 
ly, it was necessary to keep the peo- 
ple in good humor, or, as Jesus was 
their principal benefactor, they might 
rebel against this public execution. 
Fourthly, it was necessary to ascer- 
tain that the Romans, who had cog- 
nizance of capital cases in Palestine, 
would connive at his trial for life and 
at his sentence to death. Fifthly, 
they had to risk the display of his 
miraculous power, for his miracles 
surpassed all that had ever been seen 
in Israel. It must be admitted that 
these difficulties were very formida- 
ble. Yet what happened? LZvery- 
thing was made easy. The sanction 
of law was found in a tissue of lies 
and political misindictments, success- 
ful beyond all expectation. His cap- 
ture proved the easiest imaginable, 
through the unexpected treachery of 
one of his own disciples, who sold 
him for a bauble. The populace was 
led with wonderful facility not only not 
to rise to his rescue, but in a solemn 
plébiscite to save the robber Barabbas 
at his expense, and to sentence him to 
an ignominious death. The Romans 
made some show, through Pilate, in 
his defence; but after five times de- 
claring him innocent of every charge, 
condemned him to the cross, follow- 
ing the will of the synagogue to the 
last; and finally Jesus, though chal- 
lenged with insult to the exercise of 
his supernatural powers, abstained 
mysteriously from their use, and did 
nothing to withdraw himself from 
torture or death. Could any greater 
facility of consummation be imagin- 
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ed than was here shown in the ae. 
complishment of this tremendous dei- 
cidal act? But will our Israelitish 
apostle have the heart to undertake 
to win over Italian Catholics to the 
belief that the wonderful success of 
the crucifixion (permitted, as it unde. 
niably was) is to be construed as a 
caress bestowed by Providence upon 
a corrupt and apostate synagogue, and 
as a palpable and unmistakable proof 
of his protection of the bloody and 
treacherous council that 
him to death ? 

3etween the Jewish sacrilege di- 
rected against the adorable Person 
of the Incarnate Word, and the 
Italian sacrilege against the Vicar of 
that Word, there is but this distinc. 
tion: that the Person aimed at in the 
former was God present in his hv- 
man nature, and the Person aimed at 
in the latter was God present in his 
church, 

In the days of Pontius Pilate and 
Caiphas, the Jews slew the material 
body of our Blessed Lord: the lat- 
ter-day Jews, in these days of Lanza 
and Visconti-Venosta, would, if they 
could, slay the Spiritual Body of the 
same Jesus Christ. And do 
dare, wretched Pharisees, to ask of 
us Catholic believers to recognize in 
the facilities that have attended un- 
til now this monstrous sacrilege of 
yours, this second deicidal act, the 
smiles of an approving Providence, 
and the marks of a divine protection 
accorded to the prompt success of 
your heaven-defying crime ? 

The capital error of the 
and impious sophism now the sub- 
ject of our comment, consists evi- 
dently in the assumption that easy 
and unexpected success (in opera- 
tions ordinarily of a very arduous 
character) is a sure note of the di- 
vine approval, even when the accom- 
plished facts are manifest breaches 
of the Decalogue, 
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A proposition of this sort, if it had 
the least value, would serve to sanc- 
tion any atrocity, however monstrous, 
provided it were only successfully and 
rapidly achieved. 

Such wretches as Passatori, Ninco 
Nanchi, Carusi, and ‘Troppmann 
ought in this view to be regarded as 
protected and caressed by Divine 
Providence. Every prosperous vil- 
lain would only have to quote to his 
judges the argument of the Ofinione 
to conciliate their approbation, and 
to obtain from them not only an 
acquittal, but an honorable testimonial 
in high praise of these favorites of 
heaven. 

True it is, however, that a striking 
and -brilliant success dazzles the 
judgment of men without faith, or 
of men with faith as sensual as their 
flesh. 

We Catholics, on the contrary, 
are rich in the possession of a divine 
promise which keeps us cheerful and 
buoyant with hope in the face of 
what seems like the final triumph of 
the wicked. And this is more espe- 
cially true when we have to deal 
with those who plot against the 
church and its visible Head, adver- 
sus Dominum, et adversus Christum 
gus. Nobody that we know of has 
set this promise in a truer light than 
P. Paul Segneri, and we take 
liberty to transcribe here for 
readers two or three passages of 
which are just so much gold to 


purpose we have in view. 
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“*The prosperity of fools,’ says 
Solomon, ‘shall destroy them.’ He 
does not say ‘destroys them,’ but 


‘shall destroy them.’ Why so? 


Because the prosperity of the wicked 
does not always produce immedi- 


ately its disastrous effects. Some- 
times the reverse comes after long 
delay. Wait patiently. You will 
see the end of what seems to begin 
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so well. Have you never read in the 
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Book of Job how that the Almighty 
takes pleasure in defeating the 
machinations of the impious? He 
brings their counsellors to a foolish 
end.” Not to a bad _ beginning. 
No; all seems prosperous at first. 
It is the end that is disastrous. He 
lets them raise aloft their mighty 
tower of Babel. But afterwards, in 
the confusion of their pride, they 
disperse and are gone. He lets 
them build up the beautiful towers 
of Siloe; but these fall, and the 
builders are buried beneath the 
ruins. For want of this reflection, 
many men wonder at the prosperity 
of the wicked. Even the prophets 
themselves address God sometimes 
with tender reproaches. They al- 
most accuse him, I might say. We 
are apt to look too much at the be- 
ginning of things, and not, like holy 
David, at the end. Donec intelli- 
gam in novissimis corum. As much 
as to say, they are so taken up 
with gazing upon. the comely gold- 
en head of their tall Babylonian 
colossus, that they have not thought 
of lowering their eyes to see its brit- 
tle legs of clay. Now hear me, and 
witness the establishment of the 
truth. If ever since the birth of 
Christ there was a race of men who 
rose by unscrupulous arts to enor- 
mous wealth and power, it was 
doubtless the Greek emperors, ty- 
rants as they may well be called. 
Now answer me, Have there ever 
existed empires which have furnished 
subjects for tragedy more truly horri- 
ble than theirs ? 

“ Nicephorus succeeded at first by 
the employment of dishonest means 
to usurp the imperial power, driving 
away the right inheritress, Irene. 
What then? Crushed by a series of 
misfortunes, he began to look upon 
himself as a modern Pharaoh, hard- 
ened by defeats. Finally, vanquish- 
ed and slain by the Bulgarians, his 
enemies made a drinking-cup of his 
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skull, and out of joy or derision used 
it as such in the diversions of the 
camp. Stauratius by illegitimate al- 
liances, and Leo the Armenian by 
repeated high-handed rebellions, suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves in 
the height of power. How long was 
it before these two men died under 
the blows of the assassin, the former 
in war, and the latter at the altar he 
had profaned? Michael the Stam- 
merer was so fortunate as to step, in 
his famous conspiracy, from the 
dungeon to the throne; demanding 
there the worship of his subjects, the 
chain still on his neck and the fetters 
on his feet. Intoxicated by his suc- 
cess, he compelled a holy virgin to 
share his bed. All Sclavonia re- 
volted, his entire army deserted him ; 
nor yet repenting, he was literally 
devoured by a malady the most dis- 
gusting. Theophilus was successful 
in suppressing, for reasons of state, 
the veneration of sacred images ; but 
almost immediately after, on being 
shamefully defeated by the Saracens, 
died of rage and intense mortification. 
Michael III., regarded as another 
Nero on account of his licentiousness 
and cruelty, succeeded so far as to 
put his mother and guardians out of 
the way, in order to reign without 
opposition or control. He ended his 
‘prosperous’ career by _ kindling 
against himself the hatred of his 
subjects, and encountered rebellion 
after rebellion, in the last of which, 
in the midst of a drunken debauch, 
he paid the forfeit of his life. Alex- 
ander attained a sort of success in 
plundering the holy altars, and in 
appropriating the gold thus obtained 
to his own private use; but very 
soon thereafter he was seized with a 
sudden madness, and he had not 
held out a year when he ended his 
life in a fearful vomiting of blood. 
What shall I say of Romanus I.? 
He too was successful to all appear- 
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ance ; for, by a stratagem of wonder- 
ful adroitness, he expelled the legiti. 
mate possessor from the patriarchal 
see of Constantinople, and placed in 
it a mere child, his own son. The 
year following he himself was driven 
from the imperial throne by another 
son, and banished to a lonely isle 
for life. So also fared it with Ro- 
manus II. Impelled by the lust of 
dominion, he took the life of his 
own father by poison. His own life 
was taken very shortly after, and by 
the self-same means. Michael Paph- 
lagonius, by infamous devices, carried 
his point of usurping the throne, 
Seized suddenly with demoniacal ob- 
session, he could obtain no repose, 
Exorcisms and almsgivings were tried 
in vain. He died as he lived, with 
his agony unrelieved. Michael Ca- 
laphates was ‘successful’ in drivin; 
the empress into exile, that he migh 
reign alone; but the people rose 
against him at once, stoned him, 
deprived him of sight, and dragged 
him through the city streets more 
dead than alive. Diogenes and An- 
dronicus, usurpers 
‘succeeded ’ in their treason, one by 
a courtesan’s vile aid, the other by 
the arm of an assassin, came to the 
same lamentable end. 

“ Now answer me! Can you look 
upon as truly successful the wicked 
arts which brought these bad men to 
power? Speak out! Would you be 
willing to enjoy their ‘ prosperity’ 
if with it you had to accept its re- 
verse? Is there any one so stupid 
as to envy their short-lived ‘ good 
luck’? Rest assured that such has 
ever been the fate of those wno attain 
for a time their unhallowed ends by 
iniquitous means, ‘The prosperity 
of fools will destroy them.’ Doubt 
it not, my friends. The prosperity 
of fools will most assuredly destroy 
them. It is hardly worth while to 
labor longer in the proof. All writ- 
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ings, all ages, all powers, attest in 
unison this truth, that ‘Justice exalt- 
eth a nation’; and this other, that 
‘Injustice leadeth a mation to misery 
andruin.’ These are the words of one 
who was the wisest among men; and 
elsewhere he says, ‘ Man shall not be 
strencthened by wickedness’; and, 
again, ‘ The unjust shall be caught in 
their own snares’; and then, again, 
‘They who sow iniquity shall reap 
destruction,’ ” 

Thus, by examples drawn from the 
annals of the Byzantines (a race dear 
to our modern liberals), the eloquent 
Segneri points out the end which, 
according to Holy Writ, awaits the 
criminal successes of the wicked. If 
he had chosen to embrace a wider 
range of history, he might have com- 
piled an endless catalogue of exam- 
ples the most frightful; commencing 
with the dreadful success of the 
crucifixion of our ever blessed Lord, 
of which the sequel was as dreadful 
aretribution. ‘The synagogue nailed 
the Messiah to the cross, under the 
pretext that otherwise the Romans 
would come and occupy Jerusalem. 
And precisely because they did this 
wicked thing, the Romans took Jeru- 
salem and levelled it to the ground. 
So that the very success of the Jews, 
which, execrable as it was, the Ofzn- 
ione would have adored as a protect- 
ing caress bestowed by Providence 
upon Sion, ended simply in bringing 
upon the guilty city a horrible siege 
and irremediable ruin. 

We content ourselves, for our part, 
in citing the Roman Cesars, who, in 
the first three centuries, renewed ten 
different times, and with all the inci- 
dents of success, the bloody persecu- 
tion of the followers of Christ. All 
of these, without a single exception, 
came to a wretched end. When the 
fourth century arrived to witness the 
triumph of Christianity, the descen- 
dants of the persecuting emperors 
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were found extinct by foul or violent 
deaths ; the series closing with Max- 
imin breathing his last amid the ago- 
nies of poison and the blasphemous 
howlings of despair, and with Can- 
didianus (the adulterous son of Ga- 
lerius, adopted by Valeria, Maxi- 
min’s wife) murdered by Licinius 
along with another brother, a sister 
in tender age, and finally Valeria 
herself. It thus appears that the 
massacre of the Christians, which 
our modern Caiphases would have 
celebrated as an edifying “divine 
caress,” had this one effect after all, 
viz., to bring around the lasting tri- 
umph of the persecuted cause. It was 
the children of the slaughtered ones 
who were victorious in the end; the 
progeny of the slaughterers died suffo- 
cated in the blood which their guilty 
fathers had shed. 

We might easily continue these 
examples, and recount, for instance, 
the end to which a career of success- 
ful iniquity at last conducted Julian 
the Apostate, the idol and exemplar 
of our Italian regenerators. We 
might enlarge on the fates of Astol- 
phus and Desiderius, whose “ patriot- 
ism” they so much admire. We 
might with still more force bring out 
contemporary cases, the case of Ca- 
vour, for example, withdrawn sud- 
denly away by an ominous death in 
the flower of life from the hosannas 
of the people he had misled; the 
case of Farini, Cavour’s right-hand 
man, struck also in life’s prime by a 
shocking frenzy which urged him 
to acts incredibly revolting, and soon 
after to a most painful death; the 
case of Fanti, the plunderer of Um- 
bria, who, before he could die, was 
tortured for a year with all the ago- 
nies of death; the case of Persano, 
the bombarder of Ancona, who, after 
making shipwreck on the sea of Lissa 
of his rank and reputation, avenged 
himself of fortune by publishing the 
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infamies of the successful revolution. 
And to these we might add the cases 
of Pinelli, of Valerio, of La Farina, 
and of a hundred others equally con- 
clusive. We might even quote ex- 
amples among the living; of a cer- 
tain regenerator, who, in spite of his 
impious successes, roams incessantly 
from place to place seeking a rest he 
cannot find—condemned, it would 
seem, to endure the torments of 
Caina, Antenora, and Ptolomea in 
Dante’s ninth circle of hell, and to 
realize in himself the fate described 
by Alberigo : 


** This boon the sufferer hath, if boon it be— 
Ofttimes to know the pangs of parting breath, 
*Ere Atropos shuts down the shears of death.’ 


To be brief, we shall confine ourselves 
to the two most distinguished and 
most successful persecutors of popes 
—Frederick II., a medieval emperor 
of Germany, and Napoleon the First, 
a French emperor of the modern 
sort. Both of these men, in the stu- 
died outrages they inflicted, the one 
upon Gregory IX. and Innocent IV., 
the other on Pius VII., were encou- 
raged by such marvellous successes 
that our Israelitish proselytizer 
would have had them canonized as 
the very Benjamins of Providence. 
Suffice it to say that Frederick II. 
had his political Czesarism preached 
into right divine by the most learned 
jurists of his day, just as Napoleon I. 
made the most powerful monarchy 
of Europe kneel down and adore his 
bloodier Czesarism of the sword. 
Both the one and the other returning 
from their triumphs, carried fortune, 
to all appearance, chained for ever 
to their cars. The more they raged 
against Christ’s Vicar, the more their 
victory seemed complete. The 
greater the number of excommuni- 
cations they incurred, the easier 
seemed to be their subsequent en- 
croachments, It was after the last 
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papal censure that Frederick gained 
the adhesion of several powerful 
barons in Rome. It was after the 
Pope’s worst imprisonment that Na- 
poleon won his greatest battles, mak- 
ing them the subjects of the most 
vainglorious boasts, that he had thus 
received from the God of armies 
special marks of approbation—* ca. 
resses,” as the Ofinione calls them, 
when bestowed upon the enemies of 
the church, 

Yet where did they end, these 
lucky sacriieges, this prodigious and 
prolonged prosperity of crime? 
Both these men outlived their glit- 
tering fortunes. The false magnifi- 
cence and grandeur for which they 
had thrown away their souls, turned 
to ashes in their grasp. 

King Henry, Frederick’s eldest son, 
dies in prison, leaving a son who 
was struck dead by a blow from an 
unknown hand. Enzio, his bastard 
offspring, created by him King of 
Sardinia, after twenty-five years of 
imprisonment in a cage of iron dies 
a miserable death. Ezzelino, his son- 
in-law closes with a horrible end a 
life, if possible, of greater horror, 
His great champion, Thaddeus of 
Suessa, is slain with every accom- 
paniment of contempt. Pier delle 
Vigne, his evil genius, has his eyes 
thrust out, and commits suicide in 
his despair. Frederick himself, after 
surviving all these horrors, is strangled 
by Manfredi, another of his base- 
born sons, who, after bathing his 
gory hands in the blood of Conrad, 
Frederick’s lawful son, is himself 
stretched dead on the field of a dis- 
honorable strife. To close this in- 
terminable tragedy, Corradino, the 
last scion of the hated tyrant, ends 
on a felon’s scaffold his seventeen 
short years of life. With this unfor- 
tunate youth the dynasty of Frede- 
rick is closed. ‘The empire passes 
over into other hands, and Rodolph 
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of Hapsburg reigns, the first of a 
better line. 

The fall of Napoleon I. is still re- 
membered as an event of recent date. 
Elated with his continual victories, he 
invaded Russia with the most for- 
midable army the world ever saw. 
Warned that he had the fate of the 
excommunicated to encounter, he 
asked in scorn whether his soldiers 
would drop their muskets at the sight 
of a Papal Bull. Forced to retreat 
after a show of vain success, famine 
and frost decimated his ranks, and 
his soldiers’ frozen fingers refused to 
hold the interdicted arms. Unable 
to contend against fast-increasing 
numbers, he found himself by a 
strange fatality compelled to re- 
nounce the crown in the very palace 
at Fontainebleau which he had turn- 
ed into a prison for the Pope. ‘The 
Holy Father had quitted it to resume 
the throne. The fallen emperor left 
it to accept in Elba an asylum which 
he begged as a shelter in his friend- 
less old age. Leaving his place of 
refuge, in a mad attempt to resus- 
citate his fortunes, he incurred at 
Waterloo a ruin the most disastrous 
ever known. Stripped of every re- 
source, he was dragged to a prison- 
cell on a miserable island, scarcely 
noticeable in its vast expanse of sea. 
From this inhospitable rock, he was 
permitted to contemplate the plenary 
restoration of the mysterious Papal 
power, and simultaneously the down- 
fall of all the thrones he had pre- 
sented to his brothers and next of 
kin, After spending, in desolate cap- 
tivity, the five years he had decreed 
of prison to the blameless Pius VIL., 
he gave up his tortured soul to meet 
the just displeasure of his God. What 
more striking confirmation can we 
ask of the truth of those awful words, 
“They who sow injustice ” sooner or 
later “ shall reap its bitter fruits ” ? 

It would not do to pass without 
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notice the still living and speaking 
case of Napoleon III. Who but he 
has been the foremost leader of the 
regenerators of unhappy Italy? The 
Gog and Magog of our Italian phar- 
isees! And are not these the men 
who fell down and worshipped the 
divine prosperity of their master’s 
eighteen years of empire? Have 
they not claimed it as a miracle of 
God’s favor, a long and _ lasting 
“ caress” of Providence, the possible 
failure of which it would be impious 
to suspect? Have they not sung 
and celebrated, time and again, the 
famous victory of Solferino as a pro- 
digy sent from heaven to show that 
the Almighty took the side of Italy, 
and had declared against the Pope ? 

Well, now, what has become of 
this epopee of miraculous prosperity, 
this note of ruin to Catholic Christi- 
anity, to the claims of the Holy See, 
and (as justly we might say) to the 
It 


repose and peace of Europe? 
came to naught in Sedan, in a mili- 
tary defeat and a dynastic misfortune 
the most appalling that ever was 
known or written of in the world. 
And it so came to naught precise- 
ly because of the “success” at Sol- 


ferino. That victory of Napoleon’s, 
chanted so loudly and so often by 
the pious Jew editor of the Opinione 
as an unmistakable revelation of 
God’s decision in favor of Bonaparte 
and his new Italy—that victory (when 
the hour of Sedan had come) was 
plainly seen as the manifest cause 
of his every subsequent reverse. Who 
can help perceiving now that, had 
not Austria lost the battle of Solfe- 
rino, won by France that Italy might 
be “ made,” Austria would not have 
lost the battle at Sadowa, achieved 
by Prussia that Germany might be 
“made”? And had not Austria 
lost at Sadowa, is it not plain that 
Napoleon would never have been 
dragged down into the horrible ca-, 
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tastrophe of Sedan? In this catas- 
trophe we find the meaning of the 
“ approving smile” at Solferino. The 
“caress,” we are told, was intended 
for the third Napoleon, For whom, 
then, was intended the crushing dis- 
pensation at Sedan ? 

Will our kind converters to the 
new reading of the ways of Provi- 
dence reflect maturely on this mat- 
ter? All genuine Christian gentle- 
men, all admitted men of honor (ex- 
cept a few who were misled), regard- 
ed the war of 1859, so well charac- 
terized by the victory of Solferino, as 
iniquitous in its motives and as anti- 
Christian in its scope. It was looked 
upon by all as a magnum latrocinium, 
a godless scheme of robbery ; but it 
had what its perpetrators called “a 
great success.” Eleven years roll 
by, and what do we see ? 

Napoleon III., at first so splendid- 
ly victorious by the force of an act 
of larceny that dispossessed four 
princes and displaced the Pope, is 
caught at last like a weasel in a trap, 
dethroned in his turn, driven off in 
scorn, steeped to the lips in indeli- 
ble disgrace; all his marshals and 
generals, without a solitary excep- 
tion, ignominiously humbled, sound- 
ly beaten, and detained in durance 
vile by a logical rebound from their 
first Italian success; all his army, 
four hundred thousand strong, lately 
invincible, now led into exile or cap- 
tivity, to shiver with cold or to wince 
under the epithets of scorn. Vic- 
torious France, in retribution for her 
* new idea” of nationality, and to set 
the good example, yields up the 
costly tribute of ¢wo of her wealthi- 
est provinces; just the number she 
had stolen from Italy, on the strength 
of the “new idea,” as her due for 
allowing Piedmont to absorb the en- 
tire peninsula within her ravenous 
maw. 

How is it possible not to recog- 
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nize, in this unprecedented drama, the 
real lesson of divine retaliation, the 
exclusive right of Providence to re- 
pay—to exact eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, and life for life, when such 
extremity is required ? Who will hesi- 
tate to say with the poet: 

“The sword of God is strict, and cuts amain. 
But still in stated measure, time, and place, 
Till all things find their equal own again.” 

And in this most memorable reverse 
of Napoleon III., we invite our 
apostolic interpreters of Providence 
to note a special fact. The fallen 
emperor not only lives to realize the 
forfeiture of all his fame, differing 
herein from those who die before 
the loss, but has to endure the bit- 
terness of witnessing the demolition 
of all the proud creations of his 
reign. He had raised France to the 
pinnacle of earthly ‘greatness, had 
just crowned, as he himself phrased 
it, the glorious edifice his genius had 
successfully constructed. France is 
now dismembered, dilapidated, a 
mass of melancholy ruin; reduced 
to chaos militarily, morally, politi- 
cally, and to a great extent material- 
ly, if this last trait be deemed of 
much account. 

He had decorated the palaces of 
St. Cloud and the Tuileries with 
munificence more than Asiatic. 
They are stripped to the bare walls. 
He rose, on the wings of the p/édi- 
scite, from obscurity to a throne. The 
plébiscite is now an obsolete absurd- 
ity. The treaty of Paris, which 
crowned the triumphs of the East ; 
the Chinese victories and ovations 
at Canton and Palikao; the Mexi- 
can Empire, the fruit of so much toil 
and treasure, the price of the good 
name and fame of France; the 
Prague conventions, intended to de- 
feat the growth of Prussia into a 
vast and consolidated Germany—of 
all these magnificent enterprises not 
a trace. In short, the countless daz- 
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zling exploits of the prosperous 
reign of the third Napoleon have 
yanished for ever like so many dis- 
solving views. One work, one only 
work survives—the Subalpine gov- 
ernment of Italy, to lick which hide- 
ous monster into shape the unhappy 
monarch threw recklessly away his 
honor and his crown. We might 
pursue this train of thought to its 
logical conclusion, but we refrain. 
Too strict an application of the laws 
of logic might bring us into conflict 
with other laws which we prefer not 
to provoke. But we may perhaps 
venture to request our pious friends of 
the “ Regeneration ” to undertake the 
argument themselves—an argument 
which runs on almost of itself, being 
ne of the kind which dialecticians 
call reasoning from analogy. Let 
them look to it well, and say if there 
be not better ground to be anxious 
about the life of their /éa/y than 
there is to be solicitous about con- 
yerting Catholics to the modern 
dogma, that the voice of an accom- 
plished fact is no less than the voice 
of God; that the lucky consumma- 
tion of a crime is itself the signal 
of the divine applause. Let them 
reflect that not a fact, which ceases 
afterwards to be a fact, can come 
into being or go out of it, without, 
at least, the permissive sanction of 
Almighty God, Let them pause and 
consider that the series of events, 
opened by Providence in 1859, is 
not absolutely or finally closed. 
Let them ever bear in mind that, 
when least it is expected, Providence 
may complete the line of this ana- 
logy by dissolving into nothingness 
the only remnant left of all the 
Napoleonic creations. The world 
and the ages will then believe that 
not a single one of the supposed 
marks of the divine “ caress,” claim- 
ed by Italy’s regenerators, was really 
a mark of favor; but simply one of 
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the many illustrations of the way in 
which the scorner is caught in the 
midst of his devices: Ju insidiis suis 
capientur iniqui. 

In what we have advanced, we 
have, as seems to us, fairly and fully 
refuted the boastful syllogism of our 
adversaries. We shall conclude 
by exhorting them to lay aside all 
hope of converting Catholics by a 
show of blasphemous successes or an 
appeal to the longest impunity of 
crime. Go on, gentlemen! Enjoy 
your fortune! Vauntas loudly as you 
will the triumphs you have secured 
over us, over the church, over the 
rights of the Holy See. Do all 
this, and welcome. But when you 
come to tell us that Providence is 
“caressing your cause,” and ask our 
adhesion to this impiety, we warn 
you to desist. Satan himself would 
not dare to give utterance to such an 
insult, or even to harbor such a 
thought. Providence has allowed 
you, in the abuse of your own free- 
will, a certain measure of easy suc- 
cess; as he allowed it to the syna- 
gogue, to the Ceesars, to Julian the 
Apostate, to Desiderius, and to all 
such of your predecessors as were 
permitted for a time to triumph over 
Christ and his commandments. And 
this he has allowed to you, not as to 
his loved ones, but as to his persecu- 
tors, that you may be the rod of his 
justice against the sins of the world. 
He will make this to yourselves, if 
you repent not, a snare and a delu- 
sion; to the church, an assurance of 
greater exaltation; and to all of us,a 
call to better service and obedience. 
We as Catholics know that we must 
bow beneath your blows. We bear 
the pain of them in peace, because 
faith teaches us that even scourges are 
wielded by God, and that his hand 
is to be kissed as much when it strikes 
as when it strengthens. For this 
reason we Can accept you as you are, 
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And yet we see in you no higher 
mark than that of our flagellators 
and the exercisers of our patience; 
but be warned in time. God makes 
use of his scourges, and then destroys 
them. We have made this plain to 
you by innumerable examples. Be- 
ware! for the prosperous days of 
God’s scourges end invariably in mis- 
fortune and disaster. Beware, for 
the good times of the enemies of 
Jesus Christ and his church have 
ever been as pitfalls with a covering 
of roses; yokes of iron masked by a 
drapery of flowers. On the contrary, 
from her greatest tribulations the 
church has ever issued brighter, love- 
lier, and more radiant than before. 
She numbers as many victories as 
battles, as many prisoners as foes. 
All the promises of God are for her 
and against you, and all history at- 
tests that of these promises not a 
syllable has failed. The church is 
our mother; her cause is our own. 
We have, therefore, no fear for the re- 
sult. You may scorn us, you may 
strip us, you may deny us the protec- 


tion of the laws. You may tear us 
limb from limb during the brief oc- 
casion of your power. But conquer 
us,no! In all eternity, you cannot, 
God has ordered it that we shall be 
your victors, Rallying close to the 
Vicar of the King of heaven, and 
faithful to the call of his immortal 
Spouse, we shall announce to you, 
with front uplifted, that we have con- 
quered you; or (if that better pleases 
you) that Christ has conquered you 
through us. Laugh to your hearts’ 
content at this faith of ours. Al 
your predecessors have done as much. 
Yet who triumphed in the end? So 
certain are we of the victory that we 
scarce dare hasten it by our desires, 
The thought of the bolts of divine 
wrath impending over you appalls 
us, and we abstain, out of pity for 
you, from asking what Dante, on a 
like occasion, prayed for in these 
words : 
“O God! when wilt thou give me to be blest 
To see thy vengeance, which, long hid, made 
sweet 
The sacred anger garnered in thy breast?” 
Purg., Cc. 8%. 
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LITTLE PIERRE, THE PEDLAR OF AL- 
SACE; or, The Reward of Filial Piety. 
Translated from the French by J.M.C. 
With 27 illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 
236. New York: The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society, 9 Warren Street. 1872. 


The French can write charming 
stories,as every one knows. JLd¢¢le 
Pierre is one of the best we have 
seen in a long time—such a one as 
enchants a child, and makes him of 
her unwilling to lay it aside for sup- 
per or bed. It leads one through 
the romantic scenes of Alsace and 
the country of the Rhine, has plen- 
ty of stirring adventures, and, what 
is best of all, ends in a capital and 


satisfactory manner: Pierre and 
his little sister happily married, the 
old lady comfortable, Pierre a well- 
to-do merchant at Niederbronn. 
The illustrations, twenty-seven in 
all, which have been recut from the 
originals for the American edition, 
are uncommonly well executed. 
Little Picrre is destined to become 
an intimate friend of our young 
folks, to say nothing of Christine 
and Lolotte. Perhaps the most 
comical scene in the book is where 
Little Pierre is put by Madame 
Frank in the top of a Christmas- 
tree, with the name of little Cecile 
pinned on his breast. The most 
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touching scene is the finding of 
little Lolotte in the wood, with her 
eyes bandaged and her hands tied. 
We advise our young readers not to 
rest until they get possession of 
this pretty book. 


Tue MEN AND WOMEN OF THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION, from the Days of Wol- 
sey tothe Death of Cranmer. Papal 
and Anti-Papal Notables. By S. H. 
Burke, author of “The Monastic 
Houses of England.” 2 vols. New 
York: The Catholic Publication So- 


572 
1572. 


ciety. 


This is a work which fairly an- 
swers its title, and we have in its 
two handsome duodecimo volumes 
sketchesand descriptions so graphic 
of the men and women of the Eng- 
lish Reformation as to place them 
most vividly before us. 

Beginning with the unlovely cor- 
respondence of Henry VIII. with 
Anne Boleyn, and recounting many 
interesting details of the divorce 
question, the narrative passes on 
to a review of the leading incidents 
and the principal personages of the 
reign of Henry. The political mur- 
ders of Sir Thomas More and of 
Bishop Fisher, the death of Queen 
Katharine, and the fall of Anne 
Boleyn, are described with fresh de- 
tails of interest drawn from newly 
opened sources of historic informa- 
tion. 

On the subject of “Clerical Re- 
formers and their Spouses,” there 
is a very readable chapter, and, 
with a full disquisition upon the 
“Religious Institutions of Old Eng- 
land,” we have startling statements 
concerning the character of the 
“Monastic Inquisitors ” under that 
arch - villain, Thomas Cromwell, 
Henry’s Secretary of State, as will 
open the eyes of such as are un- 
aware of the depth of infamy fa- 
thomed by the scoundrels who stole 
or wasted the wealth of England’s 
grand medizval charities and rob- 
bed the poor and the sick of their 
sole heritage of succor and conso- 
lation. At the sight of the suffer- 
ing entailed by the destruction of 


the monasteries, those glorious 
asylums of religion, charity, and 
learning, even as enthusiastic a 
panegyrist of the Reformation as 
Froude cannot help exclaiming: 
“To the universities, the Reforma- 
tion had brought with it desolation. 
To the people of England it had 
brought misery and want. The once 
open hand was closed. . . . The 
prisons were crowded. . . . Monks 
and nuns pointed with bitter effect 
to the fruits of ¢he new belief, which 
had been crimsoned in the blood of 
thousands of the English peasants.” 
The second volume gives us the 
principal events and personages of 
the end of the reign of Henry VIII. 
and of the reigns of Edward VI. 
and of Mary Tudor; and effective 
use is made not only of authentic 
documentary evidence which has 
come to light within the past seven 
years, but also of the important, 
because impartial, testimony of dis- 
tinguished Protestant writers, such 
as Hook, Maitland, Brewer, Blunt, 
and Stephenson. We commend the 
work as one of exceeding interest. 


Tue LIFE oF MARIE-EuSTELLE HARPAIN, 
the Sempstress of St. Pallais, called 
“The Angel of the Eucharist.” Se- 
cond edition. London: Burns, Oates, 
& Co. ; New York: The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society. 1872. 

This is one of the most interest- 
ing lives which we have read. The 
lives of the saints always should be 
interesting, but often the methodi- 
cal and dry way in which they are, 
as we may say, constructed, has a 
discouraging effect upon the reader 
greater than that which the heroic 
virtues of their subjects can pro- 
duce. This is not the case with this 
memoir of one whom we may be al- 
lowed to call a saint, though she has 
not yet been recognized as such by 
the church, always prudent, and es- 
pecially so with regard to canoniza- 
tions. Marie-Eustelle died in 1842, 
at the age of 28, and belongs entire- 
ly to this nineteenth century, which 
is so ignorant of its true glories. 
Her life is quite imitable in most 
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respects, as well as admirable, which 
is an additional reason for reading a 
book that is so very readable. 


THE PARABLES OF OuR LoRD AND Sa- 
viour Jesus Curisr. With twenty- 
one Illustrations, from original designs 
by D. Mosler, H. Warren, and J. H. 
Powell, engraved by Holman and 
Bale. New York: The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society. 

The Rev. Mr. Formby, whose zeal, 
learning, and taste have so enriched 
the library of Catholic books for 
the young, gives here a popular work 
on the Parables, which will be won- 
derfully attractive. The Parables 
are all given in full, with fine illus- 
trations to fix them on the mind, 
and explanations of their spiritual 
sense, drawn from the holy fathers. 
These beautiful lessons of our Lord 
cannot be too deeply impressed on 
minds to serve as subjects of medi- 
tation, and, well understood, they 
will prove sources of many graces. 
Outside the church, they remain to 
most “mere parables, not unfre- 
quently indeed admired, and even 
quoted, beautiful in their way as 
anecdotes, but without in the least 
disclosing their true meaning.” 


THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS OF THE CA- 
THOLIC CHuRCH; or, The Seven Pil- 
lars of the House of Wisdom. A 
Brief Explanation of the Catholic 
Doctrine of the Seven Sacraments, in 
connection with their corresponding 
types in the Old Testament. Illustra- 
ted with sixteen original designs by J. 
Powell, engraved on wood by the bro- 
thers Dalziel. By the Rev. Henry 
Formby, Priest of the Diocese of Bir- 
mingham. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society. 


Another of Mr. Formby’s charm- 
ing books, “ not meant as a book of 
piety alone, but rather intended as 
a book of general popular know- 


ledge.” He saw clearly the want of 
our time. ‘The whole tone and 
spirit of modern civilization is built 
upon the denial that there either is 
or can be anything superior to it- 
self, or, indeed, anything that is not 
of its own order of things in the 
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world.” “The young mind can- 
not be too soon made aware of the 
contradiction between the world 
and our Lord, and cannot be too 
soon and too effectually brought up 
to love and abide by all that our 
divine Lord has taught, and made 
firmly to disregard and despise all 
that is contrary to it in the world’s 
doctrine, from the knowledge that 
our Lord is greater than the world.” 


THE ScHooL KEEPSAKE, AND MONITOR 
FOR AFTER LIFE. By Rev. H. Formby, 
With illustrations. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 


This perfectly beautiful little gift 
for the young leaving school is one 
so attractive in itself that it cannot 
fail to be kept; so sound, so clear, 
so distinct in its matter, that it can- 
not but be such a help as will glad- 
den the guardian angel watching 
over the child as it steps from the 
school into the busy world. 


THE DEVOTION OF THE SEVEN Do tors 
OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Translated by 
the Rev. Henry Formby. New York 
The Catholic Publication Society. 

A devotion approved by the high- 
est authority, commended by the 
example of saints, and one full of 
consolation and piety, is here pre 
sented in a form that will give 
currency among many who ha 
overlooked it. Noone can sorrow 
with Mary over the sorrows of 
Jesus without a return on self, and 
a sense of what our sins, the cause 
of all, demand on our part. 


ScHooL Soncs, to which music is adapt 
ed. Complete volume containing— 
Part I., The Junior School Song-Book 
Part II., The Senior School Song- 
Book. Edited by the Rev. Henry 
Formby. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society. 

Amid the abundance of bad 
books, it is delightful to find a 
miniature volume like this of 200 
pages, containing hymns, nursery 
rhymes, ballads, and minor poems 
suited to the young selected with 
care. The young must laugh and 
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play; they will sing hymns some- 
times, touching ballads sometimes, 
nonsense sometimes; give them all 
this to sing, but keep them from 
the immoral and low, slangy songs 
that even our music stores are now 
flooding the land with. We hope 
this little collection will sell by the 
thousand. It is cheap and it is 
good. 


Witp FLowers oF WIsconNSIN. By B. 
J. Dorward. Edited by his son. Mil- 
waukee: Catholic News Co. 

The productions of our author, 
under the signature of “Porte 
Crayon,” * have long been favorites 
of the Western public. The late 
Dr. J. V. Huntington, a poet and 
sritic of no ordinary ability, sought 
him out and secured his contribu- 
tions to the St. Louis Leader. His 
poems are Characterized by a beau- 
tiful simplicity and spontaneity, 
genuine sentiment, and native good 
Other poets may exhibit 
the delicate touch of the artist in 
elaborate and polished images, but 
the efforts of writers like the pres- 
ent must be the inspiration of the 
moment, and the less forethought 
they show, the more are they en- 
hanced in value. To change the 
igure, the wild flowers lose their 
hues and fragrance if subjected 
to hot-house processes. The for- 
mer excite our admiration, the lat- 
ter elicit our sympathy, and perhaps 
live longer in the memory by those 
“touches of nature which make the 
whole world kin.” 

We bespeak a welcome to these 
flowers of song on the part of those 
who love poetry in its native sim- 
plicity, who set a proper estimate 
on all that is gentle, pure, and kind 
in the sentiments of our common 
nature, noble and sublime in our 
common faith, and would cultivate 
an indigenous literature worthy of 
the name. 


sense. 


*This nom de plume, chosen without the 
knowledge of any other appropriation of the 
name, was quite significant in the case of the 
writer, as he at one time took portraits in cray- 
on, though he hag since restricted himself to 
altar-pieces in oil, 
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Among many gems of thought 
and feeling, we can only particular- 
ize : ‘To a Bird in Church, '“ By the 
Rivulet,” “To the Memory of Dr. J. 
V. Huntington,” “ St. Mary’s of the 
Pines,” “ The Datura,” and “A Sol- 
dier’s Funeral.” 


A SisTer’s Srory. By Mrs. Augustus 
Craven. Translated from the French, 
by Emily Bowles. Fourth American 
edition. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 539. New 
York: The Catholic Publication Soci- 
ety. 


It is with pleasure that we an- 
nounce the appearance of a fourth 
American edition of this exquisite 
and charming book, whose reputa- 
tion and circulation have become 
world-wide. Even the publications 
most hostile to our holy religion 
have been compelled to eulogize it, 
although evidently feeling very un- 
easy about its great and increasing 
popularity among non-Catholic read- 
ers. The great discovery of a for- 
gery in one part of the history 
which the New Englander fancied 
itself to have made, is known 
to a great part of the reading pub- 
lic. This supposed forgery was a 
profession of faith by the subject 
of the story, differing in form frona 
one given in a French edition (14th 
of Didier, Paris), which the Mew 
Englander rather hastily concluded 
to be the genuine and authentic 
form which Mrs. Craven had pub- 
lished. The New Englander did not, 
however, express any suspicion that 
this forgery had been perpetrated 
by the American editors—on the 
contrary, disclaimed any such sus- 
picion. Refinement of language, 
cautiousness in making infamous 
charges against persons of high 
character, and similar marks which 
denote gentlemanly and conscien- 
tious principles in a literary man, 
are, however, unhappily too rare 
among the conductors of the “ Mo- 
ral Spouting Horns”. of the Ameri- 
can press. Following those in- 
stincts by which they are usually 
impelled, and imitating a long se- 
ries of precedents furnished by 
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those who have been their precur- 
sors in their honorable trade, seve- 
ral of these papers, the Judependent 
leading off, accused the American 
editors and publisher of the work 
with having forged a “profession 
of faith”’ to suit themselves. Says 
the Judependent of Jan. 15: 

“ The creed of this good Catholic was 
not half papistical enough to suit these 
American editors; so they have intro- 
duced into it not only what she did be- 
lieve, but what, in their judgment, she 
ought to have believed: We desire to call 
the attention of THe CATHOLIC WorRLD 
and the 7Zad/et to this translation. It is 
possible there may be some explanation 
of what seems to be an astonishing piece 
of literary knavery. If there be, we 
should be glad to hear of it.” 

To this the publisher, in the “ Li- 
terary Bulletin” of THE CATHOLIC 
WorLD for April, replied tha 

“The Catholic Publication Society’s 
edition is printed exactly, word for word, 
from the first London edition, published 
by the respectable house of Bentley, in 
three volumes. If any deviation from 
the French was made, ‘The Catholic 
Publication Society’ did not make it, but 
followed the London edition in good 
faith, knowing the high source from 
which it emanated. But as the writer in 
the New Lunglander quotes from the four- 
teenth French edition, how does he know 
that the alteration may not have been 
made in that or previous French edi- 
tions? We have written to the trans- 
lator [Miss Bowles] in reference to this 
matter.” 

But this did not seem to satisfy 
the Judepfendent, for in its issue of 
April 4 it reiterates its accusation 
of forgery as follows: 

“Let us ask once more (this makes 
three times) what our Catholic neighbor 
thinks of that forgery in one of the books 
of ‘The Catholic Publication Society’ 
which was exposed in the January num- 
ber of the Mew Luglander. We have 
looked in vain in the columns of the 
Tablet for a denunciation of this pious 
fraud, and our diligent questioning has 
failed to elicit from that usually fair jour- 
nal any reply.” 

The Chicago Advance is another 
paper that took particular pleasure 
in re-echoing the “forgery”; but, 
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unlike the Judependent, it notices 
the denial put forth in the “ Bulle- 
tin” of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, and 
says: 

“ THE WorLD at last notices the forged 
prayer in the ‘ Sister’s Story,’ brought to 
light by the Mew Lnglander, but affirms 
that‘ The Catholic Publication Society’ re- 
printed it verbatim from Bentley’s Lon- 
don edition ; and rather improbably sug 
gests that the alteration may have been 
made in one of the later French editions 
of the original. Meanwhile, the editor 
says that the translator [Miss Bowles] 
has been written to about it. We want 
THE WORLD to be sure to publish her re. 
ply.” 

To which we reply: Here is the 
letter. 
“5A Davies Sr., BERKELEY Soq., 
Lonpon, W., March 18th, 1872. 

“Sir: The ‘ Profession of Faith’ in 
the first edition (3 vols.) of A Sister's 
Slory was the correct one, given me by 
Mrs. Craven herself. I think she said it 
was incorrectly given in Didier’s edi- 
tions, having been copied from those 
commonly used. She was very particu- 
lar in writing it out herself for A Sister's 
Story. Mr, Bentley published the one 
vol. edition in a singular manner, with- 
out referring to me at all, and I never 
knew why he had shortened the ‘ Profes- 
sion.’ I have never compared the edi- 
tions, but possibly there are other mis- 
takes. 

“ Your obed’t serv’t, 
‘“* EMILY BowWLEs.” 

We do not think it necessary to 
add anything to the above. The 
newspapers which have published 
remarks similar to those we have 
quoted cannot make any apology 
which will entitle them to notice on 
our part, and we take leave of them 
until we are compelled to refute 
some new libel. 


Mr. P. Donanog announces for early publica- 
tion: Six Weeks Abroad, in Ireland, Engiand, 
and Belgium, by Father Haskins; Skztches of 
the Establishment ofthe Churchin New England, 
by Father Fitton; Catholic Glories of the Nine- 
teenth Century; The Old God, translated from 
the German; Conversion of the Teutonic Race, 
by Mrs. Hope, as well as several others. 

“ The Catholic Publication Society ” announce 
for early publication, in addition to the books 
already announced, Canon Oakeley’s two books, 
namely, Ceremonial of the Mass and Catholic 
Worship. Also, Aunt Margaret's Little Neigh- 
bors ; or. Chats about the Rosary. 








